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This book IS addressed to the teachers who are or will be trusted 
with the responsibility of teaching children to read It is designed 
to assist the teacher in developing 

1 An understanding of child growth and behavior and the ability 
to relate this knowledge to the developmental process called reading 

2 An understanding of how children learn and an understanding 
of the factors which interfere with learning the complicated symbolic 
process of reading 

3 A wide array of techniques for teaching specific, immediate 
short term goals m reading 

4 A set of principles to follow in leaching which will serve as a 
test for any method or technique employed 

The major objccti\e of this book is to present a balanced combi- 
nation of thcoT) and suggested practices Se\eral portions of the 
book break new' ground or at least extend discussion of particular 
problems bc)ond what is usually found m a book on teaching read- 
ing For example 

1 The first chapter presents principles which, it is ad\ocatcd, 
sliould be followed in all teaching of reading Tlie point is stressed 
that \nolating sound principles of teaching leads to the production of 
reading problems, pupil problems, and teaching problems 

2 Emphasis is placed on the necessity of understanding the learner 
as a prerequisite for teaching him the complicated process called 
reading Chapter 3 is dosotctl to children as beginning readers and 
Chapter 10 deals with the relationship between emotional problems 
and reading problems 



3 A chapter on sex difTercnces in learning to read inv itcs educators 
to see this as an educational problem and not )ust as a statistic 

4 The problem of teaching children who ln\e experienced failure 
in learning to read is dealt xvilli at some length Although labeled 
remedial rending, the discussion in this book applies to any classroom 
m which such children arc found Concrete illustrations of proce- 
dures for dealing with specific reading problems arc included 

The importance of a good start in beginning reading is stressed, but 
It IS also emphasized that reading is a dcxelopmentnl process and 
that barriers to progress arc found at all Icxels of instruction 
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PRINCIPLES OF 
TEACHING READING 


When teachers read books, attend workshops, or enroll in courses 
in order to improve their teaching of reading, they are apt to become 
impatient with materials on “the theory of reading ” They want in- 
stead concrete techniques to help Johnny, who is having difficulty 
in learning to read Johnny is ten years old, is in the fifth grade, and 
has adequate intelligence, but he reads at first grade level Lately he 
has become a behavior problem The teacher wants to know “What 
can I do with Johnny^ Tve tried everything What would you do'^” 
Johnny comes in all sizes, ages, grade levels, and degrees of impair- 
ment 

Frequently the college teacher \vho works with teachers of read- 
ing IS frustrated with the repetition of “What w^ould you do with 
Johnny^’ If he evades the question, he inv'ites the suspicion of gross 
Ignorance On the other hand, attempting to give an answer to 
the question m tiie context m which it is asked does not come to 
grips with the real problem of improving the teaching of reading 
The instructor in tcacher-training courses w’ants to go back step by 
step along the trail of reading failure, searching for all clues to the 
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cause of Johnny’s present difficulties Tlie classroom teacher pleads* 
“What do I do now^” 

This difference m approach is the outgro\%th of three factors 
First, the classroom teacher’s role is defined hy society and the educa- 
tional institution in which she functions Her task is to teach all 


children assigned to her classroom If the number of children is large, 
she has less time to concern herself with institutional practices which 
produce maladjusted learners Furthermore, she is likely to regard 
the analysis of these institutional practices as bejond the scope of 
her authority As the number of reading casualties mounts, she often 
turns to “newer practices’ in the vain search for a solution 


Second, the university professor enjoys the luxury of being able to 
remain aloof from the immediate problems of the individual class- 
room Although not unsympathetic with Johnny’s problem or the 
teacher s problem, he knows that the “Johnnies” arc legion and their 
number is growing Hence he prefers that the teacher phrase her 
question in such a way as to lead to a long range solution for the 
whole problem As he tries to come to grips with the larger problem, 
he inevitably deals with theory, or “principles ” 

Third, most teachers feel that there is a vast body of “newer” 
practices available on college campuses, m the latest books on read- 
ing or just across the border in the next slate These teachers might 
be happily surprised to learn that what they have known for years 
about teaching reading is substantially the same as the practices 
recommended m the more recent books on techniques of reading 
ru is t at improvements m teaching the mechanics of read- 
mg evolve slowly One premise of this book is that reading proh- 
eXe'thrn T'T f 'e-tahers' lack of knowl- 

nrmcirie" f . T ‘'‘“f'’”'"'™ or '"ability to follow the sound 
principles of teaching which they already know 

basic rules teaching reading are those 

alTpr“artXrT;e\*^^^^^ 

nrocedures or nraof t prmoples do not spell out the best 
accent a serornr "'i ° 7 “'‘‘"''“ ''""“‘“ns However, when one 
which violate the pTncipies" ““"'"'"O'" '£ he uses practices 

if we"tre to "0^1^ ftU “ 

meamng they should never be vague 
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or nebulous The principles of teaching reading evolve from the best 
knowledge available in the fields of psychology, educational psy- 
chology, and curriculum planning, from studies in child growth and 
development, and from child-guidance and psychological clinics In 
formulating these principles, it is necessary to consider all facets of 
human growth and development, including the intellectual, physio 
logical, and emotional 

Most teachers are familiar with the principles discussed in the 
following pages Like scientific laws, the principles of teaching read- 
ing are subject to modification or repeal as new data are discovered 
and new theories erected on the basis of this data Some readers will 
undoubtedly feel that one (or more) of the following principles is 
not absolutely valid Such queshomng is healthy, especially if it 
stimulates the formulation of rational alternatives If the following 
principles are a sound basis for teaching reading at all levels of in- 
struction, there are many practices m our schools which need to be 
re examined 

PRINCIPLES 

1 Learning to read t$ a complicated process and is sensitive to a 
variety of pressures Too much pressure or the wrong kind of pres 
sure may result in non learning 

A fact that attests to the complexity of the reading process is that 
authorities have never agreed on a definition of reading There are, 
however, many statements about the complexity of reading on which 
experts would agree One such statement is that reading involves 
more than the mechanical process of correctly pronouncing words, 
that it involves the recognition of meaning On the other hand, 
reading cannot be defined as getting the only correct meaning from 
written symbols This definition cannot be reconciled with the vanety 
of interpretations that good readers have given to the Constitution 
of the United States, laws on negligence, the Bible, or passages from 
Shakespeare It is evident that such readers have brought something 
of themselves to the reading materials Although reading cannot be 
defined as “what the reader brings to the reading situation,” it is 
apparent tliat there must be interaction between the reader and 
the printed sj mbols At the moment, “reading is thinking ’ has become 
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a popular phrase, but the reading and thinking are not always synon- 
ymous To modify this phrase to “cntical reading is thinking while 
reading’ will help to satisfy some readers and to frustrate others 
Reading is not the simple sum of its parts because in every case the 
reader must be considered m the process and each reader is unique 
Reading always involves the simultaneous application of a great 
number of mechanical skills and comprehension skills, all of which 
are influenced by the reader s attitudes, knowledge, and past expe- 
rience Reading is a complicated process 
Reading is a language function It is the manipulation of symbolic 
matenals Psychologists and other observers of human behavior tell 
us that the symbolic process is sensitive to pressures of any kind It 
is axiomatic that language is the most sensitive indicator of personal 
or emotional maladjustment Yet m no area of learning m our schools 
IS greate^ressure brought to bear on the pupil than m the area of 
reading This is partly due to the high value which our society places 
on education and to the recognition that education is based on read- 


ovMtTn?* M front ro exerting 

tain t ‘t' 'hn firot school 

oth!r ^ or madvertently compared 

-n "’htoh he must 

on his eeo his c “'npo*‘’‘on lu>s a tremendous impact 

“wa d h° B.r “T “‘““'fea of h.s peers 

Ichh.™ first school activiU in 

response Insofar is thp intelligent or mature 

of their motivation and .nTOlvememT„"th analytical 
reading they know f i child s non success m 

These feeW „rdisa„l f"®' '’olow the surface 

judgment that he doe's^not" perceived by the child as a 

Teachers are fa™lm “P oxpectations 

winch converge on the child in a °f ™“"y °f *e pressures 

become acute when a r-V, u situation and which often 

some of these pressures nln failure Table 1 outlines 

quences ‘ possible psychological conse- 
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A detailed discussion of the relationship between emotional prob- 
lems and reading is found in Chapter 11 The examples cited here 
are intended to be illustrative rather than exhaustive 


TABLE 1 

Sources of Pressures on Children Experiencing Difficulty 
IN Reading 


Pressure from home 
and parents 


Pressure from the 
child himself (stems 
from ego needs and 
concept of self) 


Pressure from school 


Pressure from basal 
reading matenals 


Parents are ego involved m their child’s suc- 
cess They set ‘ high goals” for him They cannot 
hide their disappointment m their child’s non 
success 

The child senses that he is not living up to 
parents’ expectations He feels that he is a fail- 
ure He has guilt feelings since he has let his 
parents down He may develop a conscious or 
unconscious feeling that his parents have with 
drawn affection "ftis becomes a further threat 
to the child s ego and security 

Children’s altitudes result from the competitive 
atmosphere fostered by adults (parents, school, 
teacher) and from the conformity pattern im 
posed by society The child has a need to con 
form or measure up to norms set by the school 
or teacher and fears non promotion Non 
leadeia ate a thiea\ to the teaohei because they 
frustrate her ego need for success Fortunately 
this is not true of all teachers 

Many basal reader senes may pose a threat to 
some children since the home life of Dick, Jane, 
Sally, Billy, and Baby, etc , may not be at all 
like the environment of the child with home 
problems Some children find it impossible to 
identify with these characters Since they are 
rejected, they may unconsciously reject that 
which mfnnges on the “traumatic area ” This 
idea is hypothetical At present there are little 
expenmental data to support it 
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2 Learning to read w an individual process 
Although group activities associated with reading enhance the 
learning process and even though it is true that learning is partly a 
social process, each child in a group who learns how to read learns 
as an individual The complicated stimuli confronting the child are 
mastered by an individual nervous system Dividing a class into three 
or more smaller groups on the basis of reading ability may be a wise 
procedure but this in itself will not teach the children how to read 
ven though all children in the lowest group have the common 
characteristic that they are poor readers, grouping them physically 
in the classroom and psychologically in the teachers mintl is of neg- 
ligible value unless the teacher adjusts learning situations to each 
Child s need for instruction 

asl^XS’" '0 classroom teaching as well 

Chaste Z ® ''t'’"'*' ‘*'‘'8''“'^ ■" has somehow 

In mmy ct " 'he, development of poor reading 

habits or unhealthy emotion!?”^'* “ 'e“eher before bad 

reader reactions cripple a potentially capable 

avtlra'nSlZn'^ ehUdren into poorest, 
children A B aTd c ■" To hnow that 

are reading at least a ve^Tf ^ m the class and that they 

about whafitisSLSstrt'lr'’'^ 

test tell us what aspect of i. P'^ogress Nor does such a 

to improve the child's readme To e Tw Afst m order 

reading below what mmbt ^ establish the fact that a child is 
tation to diagnosis ^ expected is not diagnosis It is an invi- 

mstJetn “ •! - used us u bluepnnt for 

Diagnosis itself has no <t , 

child tested If diagnosis aXrmp tPj performance of the 

sible to raise a child s level nf c effects it would be pos- 

level of performance indefinitely by more and 
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more diagnosis In this connection it may be noted that extensive test- 
ing and metal filing cabinets full of individual folders do not neces- 
sarily make a better school Testing in many American schools has 
become an end in itself When test results are not used for instruc- 
tional purposes, the educational objectives of the testing program 
are defeated 

There is no area of the curriculum m American schools more ideally 
suited to constant diagnosis than reading in the elementary and inter- 
mediate grades The good teacher knows this and proceeds with con 
hnuous diagnosis of the children in her room She knows that numer 
ous factors inhibit progress in reading during this period Any skill 
not mastered or only partially mastered may be instrumental in 
producing other reading problems A teacher s manual or curriculum 
guide can point out a logical sequence for introducing skills and tasks, 
but It offers no help in determining what in the sequence has been 
learned The manual or guide is like an artist’s conception of the total 
edifice before it is constructed Intelligent instruction must be based 
on accurate information regarding childrens present accomplish 
ments and weaknesses In this sense, a thorough diagnosis is a blue 
print for instruction 

5 No chid should be expected or forced to read material which at 
the moment he ts incapable of reading 

Although applied here specifically to reading this principle has a 
much Wider application m our schools All curriculum study and the 
placing of learning tasks at different points on the educational con 
tinuum are related to this principle The principle should be followed 
in all areas of child growth and development — physical, social, emo 
tional, intellectual The principle amounts to a rejection of the myth 
that “the child is a miniature adult ' We know that he is not Today, 
informed teachers and parents expect the average child of six years 
to have developed social and emotional responses only to a level of 
maturity commensurate with his experience 
This principle is also related to the fact that different children 
deielop at different rates and that the growth pattern of an indi- 
vidual child IS not uniform The data from which we derive norms 
or averages of physical, emotional, social, and intellectual growth 
warn us tint there are differences in rates of development The prin- 
ciple docs not imply that children should avoid difficult tasks or tint 
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a child should be able to rccad a passage perfectly before he attempts 
to read it It does imply that we cannot expect a child to perform up 
to a given standard when at the moment he is incapable of such per- 
formance To do this IS to expect the impossible 
The following episode, although it illustrates the point under dis- 
cussion, IS not advanced as being representative of teacher practice 
Arrangements were made in an elementary school for thorough test- 
ing of a number of pupils who were not making expected academic 
progress One fourth grade boy could read successfully no higher 
than primer level The counselor inquired of the boy’s teacher what 
reading program the boy was following The teacher explained that 
for a while she had the boy attempt to read third grade materials 
Failing in these, he was given second grade materials with no better 
success Since the boy read these materials no better than he read the 
fourth grade texts, the teacher concluded that he might as well read 
the fourth grade books Teachers who would not endorse this solu- 
tion ma> occasionally expect a child to do what he cannot do at the 
moment Untold numbers of pupils face such a situation, and proba- 
bly more instances occur because of lack of reading ability than for 
all other reasons combined 


A guen child may hive average or superior ability but may be 
bclovs grade norm today m his reading With proper guidance, he 
Tl r commensurate with his over all 

b lit) Each child ,s entulcd to the best guidance available It is 
1 clnld'^nT'i *“ cc educational growth to subject 

chssrnnm ‘'J^pvnences because he is physically present in a 

6 Z/ ' r “'^'■levement goals haL been set 

siimboh It ifj’/ gelling meaning from printed word 

enociaicd 

than a mechanical proc- 

■naling the noises -nratVLT "'"'‘"S “X "'“''o ‘han a paraheel 
usme hncinixp ^ r sing-sing can properly be said to be 

to n ad and the ner* "T ”r * of children just beginning 

re idmg ,s ,d, L mechL™ o°reaTng 
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The principle stated above has been phrased with a view to avoid- 
ing certain semantic quicksands By not using the phrase “reading is 
the process of getting the meaning,” an attempt has been made to 
avoid the implication that there is one and only one meaning which 
every reader gets from reading the same passage This could not be 
achieved if it were a goal of teaching reading McKee avoids the 
implication of the meaning or one meaning when he refers to reading 
as the process of "making meaning 
7. Any given technique, practice, or procedure is likely to work 
better with some children than with others Hence, the teacher of 
reading must have a variety of approaches 
Virtually every method and procedure described in the vast liter- 
ature on reading is reported to have been successful with some chil 
dren and unsuccessful with others Creativity and versatility are basic 
requirements for successful teaching If a teacher begins to take sides 
in methodological squabbles or if she begins to crystahze her ideas 
on an either/or basis, she is likely to be less receptive to other points 
of view and approaches which may be helpful to her in teaching 
some of the children m her class 

Authorities in the field of reading are in general agreement that 
"There is no one best method of teaching ' The evidence indicates 
that one method is not necessarily superior to another Regardless of 
the efficiency of a given method of teaching reading, it will produce 
its share of problem cases and impaired readers if used exclusively 
If there are significant individual differences in the way children 
/earn to read, it foffows that different approaches are advisahfe Un- 
fortunately, children do not have identifiable characteristics which 
make it possible to know at a glance which approach will yield the 
highest return m learning It is for this reason that flexibility, inge 
nuity, and creativity are essential to successful teaching, and particu- 
larly for teaching reading 

When a teacher becomes enamored of one method to the exclusion 
of others, she shuts out the possibility of adjusting method to indi 
vidual pupil needs Although such a teacher may be highly successful 
m teaching some of her pupils, she wll inevitably produce a number 

McKte, The Teaching of Reading (Boston Houghton hfifllin Co, 
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a child should be able to read a passage perfectly before he attempts 
to read it It does imply that we cannot expect a child to perform up 
to a gn en standard when at the moment he is incapable of such per- 
formance To do this IS to expect die impossible 
The following episode, although it illustrates the point under dis 
cussion, is not advanced as being representative of teacher practice 
Arrangements were made m an elementary school for thorough test- 
ing of a number of pupils who were not making expected academic 
progress One fourth grade boy could read successfully no higher 
than primer level The counselor inquired of the boy’s teacher what 
reading program the boy was following The teacher explained that 
for a while she had the boy attempt to read third grade materials 
Failing in these, he was given second grade materials with no better 
success Since the boy read these materials no better than he read the 
fourth grade texts, the teacher concluded that he might as well read 
the fourth grade books Teachers who would not endorse this solu- 
tion maj occasionally expect a child to do what he cannot do at the 
moment Untold numbers of pupils face such a situation, and proba 
bly rnore instances occur because of lack of reading ability than for 
all other reasons combined 


A gi\en child may have average or superior ability but may be 
below grade norm today m his reading With proper guidance, he 
may hter master the reading process commensurate with his over-all 
ability Each child is entitled to the best guidance available It is 
' *1 emotional, or educational growth to subject 

^ child 10 failure experiences because he is physically present in a 
ehssroora where arbitrary achievement gnals have been set 
siimhnh ** ^ process of getting meaning from printed word 

csrmo'’n'S!r'""l'’’“‘ “ ■nechamcal proc- 

Mcclnnical I “n essential part of the process 

imhinc the nn ^ ^ reading any more than a parakeet 

unn P-P-V be sa"id to be 

to ri ad ami tL limitations of children just beginning 

of w ords in bcpin ^ repetition of a relatively small number 

reeling n i.h L mTcCrc'f”!™:” ‘S'-* 
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■^\ords The clues used in identif}ing words are discussed in later 
chapters These clues are unique configuration of words, structural 
analysis (prefixes, suffixes)* context clues, and phonic analysis The 
phonetic method is probably the most important of the w ord anal) sis 
skills - In accordance w ith principle sev en, no particular phonics 
method is specified in later chapters nor is any rejected 
This principle is not in conflict w ith number six above, \\ hich states 
that reading is getting meaning 

10 Children should not be in the classroom if they have emotional 
problems sufficiently serious to make them uneducablc at the moment 
or if they interfere with or disrupt the learning process 
Ph)Sical disturbances such as a slight temperature, an inflamed 
throat, an abscessed tooth, or a skin blemish are cause for removing 
a child from the classroom Many schools require that children not 
come to school until inoculated against certain diseases, other schools 
strongly urge these precautions These measures seem natural and 
logical toda) The suggestion that children with serious emotional 
problems get their maladies corrected as a condition for attending 
school wall probably be scoffed at — today Tomorrow the concept of 
emotional health w dl be as readily accepted as the concept of ph) sical 
health Just as the practice of beating the devil out of the obsessed 
came to an end, so we will stop trying to beat learning into a child 
who IS at the moment uneducable 
The reason for emphasizing emobonal health in a book on reading 
IS that our entire educational structure is based on the abihty to read 
One of the pnnciples stated earher was that a child should not be 
expected to do something he cannot do When a child is uneducable 
because of serious emotional involvements and vve persist in dnlling 
him on sight words when he cannot leam at the moment, we are 
vaolating this earher pnnciple Unless the classroom teacher can 
overcome the barrier to learning, the uneducable child should be 
removed for treatment and returned when he is educable The vast 
majority of ) oungsters with emotional problems can be salv aged w ith 
personal and envaronmental therapy If the emotional problem is 
not severe, it is possible for some children to continue in school 
while receivang outside treatment, m some cases the treatment can 


* See Chapt er 7 
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tension evolving from the reading siluahon. become in turn 
explanations of why the child faded m reading 

8 The concept of rendiness shoidd he extended upward o a 


^ Few teachers maintain that readiness applies more to one level of 
education than to another Nevertheless, in the area of reading, there 
seems to be a predilection for associating readiness with beginning 
reading or Erst grade reading This is the level at which we have 
“readiness tests ” and much of the literature on readiness is con- 
cerned with the beginning reader Even though readiness has been 
achieved at one level of experience, it does not necessarily follovv 
that readiness is retained at a higher level of experience There should 
be as much concern with readiness at the third, fourth, or sixth grade 


levels as there is at the first grade level 
A good start is an important factor m the learning process But 
a good start is not always half the race, because reading is a develop 
mental process What is learned today is the foundation for what is 
learned tomorrow A smooth, unfaltering first step is not a guar- 
antee that succeeding steps will be equally smooth For example, 
some children display no complications in the learning process until 
they are asked to sound out a number of words not known at sight 
At this point they encounter difficulties, the degree of which could 
not have been predicted on the basis of readiness tests administered 
in the first grade Even so, some of these failures stem from non- 
readiness for the experience 

9 Early tn the learning process the child must acquire ways of 
gaming independence tn identifying words whose meanings are 
known to him but which are tinknown to him as sight words 

Pronouncing words is not reading, but sounding out words not 
known as sight words is essential m independent reading The more 
widely a child reads the less likely it is that he will know every word 
he meets as a sight word Hence, developing independence in read- 
ing depends on acquiring methods of unlocking the pronunciation of 
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words The clues used in identifying words are discussed in later 
chapters These clues are unique configuration of words, structural 
analysis (prefixes, suffixes), context clues, and phonic analysis The 
phonetic method is probably the most important of the word anal) sis 
skills - In accordance with principle seven, no particular phonics 
method is specified in later chapters nor is any rejected 

This principle is not m conflict with number six abov e, w Inch states 
that reading is getting meaning 

10 Children shotdd not he in the classroom tf they have emotional 
problems sufficiently serious to make them tincducahlc at the moment 
or if they interfere with or disrupt the learning process 
Physical disturbances such as a slight temperature, an inflamed 
throat, an abscessed tooth, or a skin blemish are cause for removing 
a child from the classroom Many schools require that children not 
come to school until inoculated against certain diseases, other schools 
strongly urge these precautions These measures seem natural and 
logical today The suggestion that children with serious emotional 
problems get their maladies corrected as a condition for attending 
school will probably be scoffed at — today Tomorrow the concept of 
emotional health will be as readily accepted ns the concept of physieal 
health Just as the practice of beating the devil out of the obsessed 
came to an end, so we will stop trying to beat learning into a child 
who IS at the moment uneducable 
The reason for emphasizing emotional health m a book on reading 
IS that our entire educational structure is based on the ability to read 
One of the principles stated earlier was that a child should not be 
expected to do something he cannot do When a child is uneducable 
because of serious emotional involvements and we persist in drilling 
him on sight words when he cannot learn at the moment, we arc 
violating this earlier principle Unless the classroom teacher can 
overcome the barrier to learning, the uneducable child should be 
removed for treatment and returned when he is educable The vast 
majority of youngsters with emotional problems can be salvaged with 
personal and environmental therapy If the emotional problem is 
not severe, it is possible for some children to continue m school 
while receiving outside treatment, in some cases the treatment can 


- Sec Chapter 7 
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take place in the classroom, concurrently with the regular learning 
situation In the latter type of case, the teacher is a key factor 
11 Emphasis should be on prevention rather than cure Reading 
problems should he detected early and corrected before they deterio- 
rate into failure-frustration reflcfitm cases 

However excellent the instruction m our schools, some children 
will not profit as much as others The early detection of impairments 
and immediate attention to them are cornerstones of effective read- 
ing instruction Although this is obvious, the emphasis m our schools 
IS still on cure, not on prevention The following discussion of school 
practices explains in part how this came about 

SCHOOL PRACTICES WHICH INTERFERE WITH 
TEACHERS’ FOLLOWING SOUND PRINCIPLES 

It IS logical that a book on teaching rending should open with a 
statement of the principles upon which good teaching is based For 
principles should evolve ahead of practices so that teacher and school 
practices can be evaluated m light of these principles The view 
accepted here is that the principles formulated above are sound and 
that teachers who find them so should follow them in teaching read- 
ing Some of the techniques used by teachers m their daily practice 
of the art of teaching may inadvertently or unconsciously inhibit 
teachers from the application of principles which they have accepted 
as sound and desirable 

With a particular principle in mmd, a teacher may use practices 
which violate another pnnciple because she fails to recognize that 
both impinge on the case at hand According to one principle, proper 
instruction depends on mdwidnal diagnosis of each child’s weak- 
nesses and needs According to another, diagnosis is useless unless 
used as a blueprint for instruction It has been pointed out that the 
act of administering a diagnostic instrument has no salutary effect 
on poor readers A senes of standardized tests which discloses a 
number of weaknesses m the mechanics of reading may lead to 
instruction aimed at specific weaknesses and still be ineffective be- 
cause some other principle has been overlooked 

For example, assume an impaired reader is given a series of 
standardized reading tests and an intelligence test Frank W , age 
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9 years, 6 months, I Q 112, reading level 2 0 Specific weaknesses 
include inadequate sight vocabulary, inability to sound unknown 
words, mispronouncing small service words, omitting words, and 
substitutions The boy appears cooperative, but his attention span is 
short He states that he wishes to learn to read With these data in 
hand the teacher may feel that the logical procedure is to launch 
into work aimed at mastering sight words and phonic analysis 
A factor not taken into consideration was Frank’s attitude toward 
reading and his attitude toward his ability to learn to read These 
were such that, even though Frank seemed passive, cooperative, and 
compliant, he was so emotionally upset by being confronted with 
reading tasks that no amount of individual help that embraced help 
only m reading would have the desired results The lack of overt 
behavior symptoms may have been a factor m the teacher’s failure 
to perceive Frank’s serious emotional involvement in relation to 
reading At the moment he was incapable of harnessing energy for 
the task of learning to read What the teacher interpreted as indi- 
vidual help was to Frank undue pressure Reading materials threat- 
ened him, as did his teacher’s knowledge of his weaknesses He 
adjusted better while lost in the class than he did to individual work 
in reading Thus principles three and four above, though sound in 
themselves, were not an adequate basis for procedure until other 
principles were made a part of the total picture 
As a matter of habit a teacher may follow sound principles even 
though she does not verbalize them She grades carefully all lessons 
m tlic reading workbook and works individually with children as 
they correct errors She explains and re explains the basic idea of the 
lesson She works with different children on different aspects of the 
reading process When asked what she is doing, she may reply "I 
am providing drill for the children who need it John needs drill on 
hearing the Jong sound of vowels \tikc is confused by figurative 
language He alwa)s tries to get a concrete meaning from these sen- 
tences ‘The man pulled the horses to the side of the road ’ Mike said 
tint the man got down from the scat and dragged the horses off the 
roul He was confused also bv 'the bird ale on the wing’ I have 
had some* maternis dittoed that arc not found in tlie workbook he 
>s using He is working on these now On the other hand, \faiy 
hrtf/ts through the pige‘s of examples on figurative language, so I 
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had her ™te five other examples She came up u.th 5 ome pretty 
high level examples She certainly doesnt need an) more drill o 

this phase o£ reading” , „ , , .n,. 

While this activaty might be construed as drill, it happens that it 
follmvs logically from some of the principles of reading \ic have )ust 
reviewed, namely 

1 Proper instruction is dependent on individual diagnosis 

2 Diagnosis is useless unless used as a blueprint for instruction 

3 Reading is a process of getting meaning 

4 Any given practice is likely to work better with some children 
than with others (Mike could not have done what \Iaiy did because 
he missed the point of the exercise Therefore, to ask him to w rite 
new illustrations of figurative language would have violated other 
principles we have discussed ) 


SCHOOL PRACTICES AFFECTING INSTRUCTION 

Most defections from sound principles of teaching reading prob 
ably stem from undesirable classroom conditions For the most part, 
these conditions are institutionalized practices that have become 
part of American education The practices have often evolved from 
economic pressures or community pressures, sometimes advocated 
as emergency measures It is douWul if an) of these practices hav e 
been accepted because someone thought that the) would enhance 
the quaht) of American education 

Schools do not deliberately produce non readers or impaired read- 
ers, but educators often sacrifice sound principles and practices in 
the face of pressure Emergencies produce compromises which tend 
to become permanent These compromises often become standard 
procedure to such an extent that after a while they are defended on 
the basis that ‘ weve been doing this for )ears” Some of the more 
obvaous school practices which prevent teachers from doing as well 
as the) know how are listed below 
Class Size Classes containing thirty five to fort) students are, 
unfortunatel) , numerous ® Teachers of reading in these classrooms 

3 Some ditv rehtive to chss size are misleiding Some school systems miv 
report class size or pupil teacher ratio is somexchnt smaller than is actualK the 
case -nils cm occur when supervuing personnel school counselors nurses 
ps>chologists speech therapists, etc are included as instructioml staff Chss 
size IS used in this discussion relers to the ictuil mean number of children 
present m one leicher s classroom during the school j ear 
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complain that they cannot do the job They mean that they cannot 
find time for thorough, ongoing diagnosis and individual programs 
for the children who need individual help If this is true, large classes 
prevent teachers from following some of the principles we have 
discussed 

When conditions force one sound principle to be ignored, it is 
likely that other principles will also be violated Some children will 
be expected to read materials which are too difficult When a teacher 
lacks an accurate picture of a child’s ability and specific reading 
weaknesses, she will have a tendency to expect him to read at grade 
level When this happens, another danger is that pressures both 
overt and subtle will be brought to bear on the child experiencing 
failure These pressures are not conducive to reading facility, at 
least not for all children 

Too often teachers are not aware that they work under conditions 
which prevent them from applying sound reading principles But if 
teaching is a profession, the violation of sound principles of teaching 
is unprofessional There is a tendency to absolve teachers of responsi- 
bility for teaching practices resulting from over-crowded classrooms 
with the statement that the community desires large classes or that 
teachers have no recourse since class size is an administrative deci- 
sion Teachers who feel responsible for making professional decisions 
will perceive that these arguments are rationalizations * 

Promotion Versus Concept of Mastery of Skills The problems 
arising from large classes are compounded by the widespread school 
practice of universal or almost universal promotion We are not con 
cerned here with the merits of promotion versus retention, but rather 
to point up the inevitable results of our present day practices 
Our schools are set up on a grade-level basis on which the cur- 
ricula of the various grades are progressively more difficult Everyone 
agrees that the learning tasks m the second grade are more difficult 
than those m the first This is inherent in the grade level system This 
arrangement is obviously logical, but the logic implies that children 
m the second grade have mastered the skills taught m the first grade, 
because the second grade curriculum is based on the assumption of 
master)' of first grade skills In similar manner, the third grade cur- 
riculum IS based on skills presumably mastered in the second grade 

Ste \lj-ron Ljebcnn-\n rt/ticotton a» a Pro/cision (Entries ood Cliffs, \ J 
Prcntico Hill, Inc . 195G) 
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As school systems adopted the practice of social promotion one 
might expect that the grade-level concept would be abandoned or 
drastically revised In the majority of our schools neither of these 
things happened The result is that today we find children moving 
from grade to grade mainly because they have been physically pres- 
ent m a particular grade for an academic year True, many children 
master the skills required for the next year’s curncidtim, but many 
do not And when many do not, the grade-level concept is unsound 
because it was not designed to function under these conditions The 
higher the grade level under consideration, the more apparent be- 
comes the inadequacy of our efforts to impose automatic promotion 
on a graded system When we attempt to justify automatic promotion 
on the grounds that it is psychologically sound because promotion 
prevents failure, we are being unrealistic in our concept of failure 
Children who progress through the grades without adequate skills 
to deal with the tasks expected of them experience failure every day 
they attend school 

The foregoing is not intended to imply that non-promotion is desir- 
able Such data as we have on retaining students m the same grade 
for another year indicate that this is also an ineffective practice A 
truly ungraded primary school will accept various levels of compe- 
tency As students master certain skills, they move on to the next level 
of tasks The emphasis on promotion abates and each child moves at 
his own pace 

Non Teaching Activities m and out of the Classroom In addi- 
tion to the increase in class size, there have been many encroach- 
ments on the teacher s time and energy which leave less time for 
teaching It is disturbing, especially dunng a time of acknowledged 
teacher shortages and increased class size, that teachers are com- 
pelled to fill out complicated daily attendance forms, collect lunch 
money, supervise playgrounds before school and during reces^ pen 
ods supervise the cafeteria collect tickets at athletic events, sponsor 
and advise student organizations, attend frequent staff meetings on 
their own time and serve as members of school committees and 
P T A These activities are closely lelated to children’s failure to 
learn A tired, harassed teacher can hardly be expected to be an 

See Chapter 4 for a discussion of the ungraded primary plan 
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e6tective teacher A teacher responsible for a host of administrative 
duties will have less time and energy for creative teaching activities 
It IS unfortunate when teachers accept these encroachments which 
reduce teacher effectiveness and contribute to the failure and malad- 
justment of students 

Teacher morale and effectiveness of instruction would be greatly 
increased if teachers could have short periods of time, morning and 
afternoon, when they are completely free of all school activities and 
pressures — free from children, grading workbooks, preparing rec- 
ords, and filling out forms Teachers now enjoying such free periods 
may be surprised to learn that many teachers do not 

Disinclination to Wait for Readiness Reading readiness is one of 
the most talked about and most written about aspects of teaching 
reading But in the practice of teaching reading, it is surprising that 
readiness — or more precisely, the lack of readiness— -is so often ig- 
nored As noted earlier, reading readiness is a factor m reading at all 
levels At the moment, however, let us concern ourselves with begin- 
ning reading According to prevailing theory, reading readiness 
activities blend almost imperceptibly into formal mstrucbon In prac- 
tice, most first grade teachers follow a schedule of a given number of 
weeks of readiness activities, including tests of readiness, followed 
by instruction in basal reading materials Some teachers are quick 
to point out that all students do not start on the same day with the 
latter materials Others point out that, while they start their pupils 
together, they do not insist that all progress at the same rate They 
point out that these practices are followed because of differing de- 
grees of readiness among pupils 

Rarely does the teacher withhold basal reading materials from the 
least ready for more than a few weeks after the rest of the class has 
started to use them As a rule, teachers readily admit that some of 
their pupils are not ready for formal instruction, but the instruction 
IS begun Ironically, teachers frequently rationalize these practices on 
the grounds that ‘ parents insist Aal their child start reading” or that 
the school administration expects it ” This is another example of 
teacher knowledge being far ahead of practice If teachers are pro- 
fessionally qualified, it is essential that they work toward achieving 
Conditions in which it will not be necessary for them to sacrifice their 
professional integrity and their pupils’ psychological well being be- 
cause of pressures from the community 
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School Entrance Based on Chronological Age. Another school 
practice that tends to produce problems in the teaching of reading 
IS the use of chronological age as the criterion for admitting children 
to school Educators generally agree that instruction should be 
based on readiness for attempting the tasks to bo performed Once 
the school and community accept the chronological age criterion for 
entering school, however, it is a simple step for parents and commu- 
nities to reason "Johnny is sis years old Therefore, he is reads for 
school ^ 

Systematic Reading Instruction Not Found in Upper Grades. 
Reading is taught systematically in the elementary grades Reading 
instruction is part of the cumculum As sve go upuard in the grades 
more reading is required, but instruction in reading is not as sTste 

gard:ras‘rshditr 

Irades and i sed m 'I ""d intermediate 

slogans than planned instmetion • Everv eal ^ “ 

reading” is such a slopnn teicher is a teacher of 

some teachers are not qualified to because 

specific training, knowledge, and skills 
levels It is wrong to assume that nn’ * 

reading habits when they reach ihe^Erad”‘^“^"'‘” P°°'' 

some that poor -ders Id, t j d“ t *0 as- 

have more reading assigned m these grade" If pm 
seventh and eighth grades had mastered the t f entering 
skills required for the reading tasks in the, ^™tlamental reading 
m our schools would be ludiBed Res " practices 

grades tell a different stor^ beTn f„ d ? «PP“ 

about one in four students functions at a leveU T 

placement, more than 10 per c^rnftmerf below actual 

and 5 percent at tfree^^^Xw grades 

cUJcl'i:!- <«- ed. New V„.k 
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More and more we hear criticism that students are not P'«fi“ent 
readers and that they cannot meet the demands ™ 

There IS a growing consensus that one of the majoy so , 

tional system is that the systematic teaching of reading is er 

These^are a few of the school practices which 
teachers to the conclusion that we do not live in t e es jy 

cational worlds In our schools we have the ready an e n - 

we have increased class size to the point that t e teac , 

impossible to deal adequately with the problems o e ^ 
child, we have adopted the practice of almost universa p 
while clinging to a grade level concept based on ^ , read- 
taught in preceding grades There are few schools which 
mg systematically beyond the sixth grade If one , adminis 

tices separately, he might conclude that they are 7 , 

trative m nature But when one looks at the effect of e 
of practices on what happens in the classroom, he canno 
conclusion that they have a considerable impact on 
Although this book has been designed as a guide or e ^hich 
mg, how to teach cannot be divorced from the , come of 

teaching must take place Specific methods for r 

these problems are discussed later, but it is beyond t e ® ^ , ^^-^5 
book to attempt a prescription for bringing about nee '„j.ac 

m the structure of American education Certam y t e Thus 

tices )ust discussed cannot be modified by indivi ua eac . 

the teacher who is a trained professional in the c assroom 
she has little control over a number of school about 

mine the degree to which she can apply what s e 
teaching reading These practices, which have P^^^'f^rnfpqsionals, 
tated against teachers’ assuming the role of competen p 
have also been contributing factors in the production of reading 
problems as well as teaching problems 


tour point of view? 

The prohlcms fonoiLing cnc7i chapter arc not intended P” ^ 

recall of material presenfed The problems may serve as 
‘^^“ssion or, m some instances, bbrarij research papers 
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1 Chronologicnl age is the most pnclical and most justifiable cnlcrion 
for having children enter school 

2 Parents’ ego involvement in their child’s learning to read is a causal 
factor in many reading failures and is a major problem for the schools and 
first grade teachers 

3 Individual differences in oc/iiCLCment wcrcase as ttc mote upttard 
through the grades “ 


\Vhich one of the follo^^lng factors would you prefer to defend as being 
most important in effecting these differences in achieaemenl’ Wu? 

A Pupil ability 
B School promotion policies 
C Competency of instruction 
D Factors outside the school 

4 Assume ‘>'it the use of standardized reading tests m the ckiricntat}’ 
L to rZt S'" Suggest logical hvpotheses 
occiLrd ‘f ‘>''5 ttrf'lKtly event 

reaLliTn"'vo,n‘‘2r “a ■"'pronng the teaching of 

n -I f ^ t. ehmmale or modify one school 

Ptocnce which IS now prevalent mat would be >our re^^lr^LaS 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


THE TASK OF THE SCHOOL 

Every generation has questioned its educational system, its school’s 
cumculum, and the schools current methodology in teaching basic 
Questions such as education for whom and education for 
what have apparently never been answered satisfactorily, because 
hese questions continue to be asked again and again At the present 
time, debate on the question of what courses of study will sharpen 
prepaie children for living m tomorrow’s world is 
^ intense Past technological advances may have caused 
wpt.!“T r educational problems facing it 

hs if rr f "idion’s histoiy Neverthe- 

S'e tantt turthe 7 away from 

are todjf-Th n “"■'“"’“t “d our major problems than we 
™t undersS, question of how a people who do 

ricurum ,h “n divise a cur 
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This “cultural lag” m education has made the 30b of the school so 
complicated and involved that frustration is inevitable Yet there is 
one element in yesterdays curnculiim which is equally germane to 
today’s world and also the best hope for preparing today’s children 
for tomorrow This is the mastery of communication skills Without 
knowing what will be important and worthwhile tomorrow, we know 
that what will be essential and worthwhile in science, the arts, and 
the humanities will belong to those who can read Keeping its eye 
on the future, the school cannot be content with teaching a number 
of interesting facts about the remarkable world in which the pupils 
live It must teach skills as rapidly as possible so that these pupils 
can mine the vast mountain of knowledge available to them 
The first step m teaching the developmental process called read- 
ing IS to provide guidance aimed at getting the learner ready for the 
various tasks involved m the process 


CONCEPT OF READING READINESS 

The differences in the past experiences of first graders is one of the 
reasons why the reading readiness period is so important Briefly, the 
purpose of this period is to lay the foundation upon which later max 
imum success in reading can be built The readiness period is not a 
waiting period but a highly structured, deliberately teacher planned 
program It is not aimed at removing individual differences among 
pupils, but at seeing that each child has experiences which will 
remove blocks to learning It can be thought of as a filling in and 
smoothing out process There must be no gaps in the foundation upon 
which reading skill is to be built * 

The readiness period attempts to synthesize new experiences with 
the previous experiences that children have had These previous ex- 
periences, or the lack of them, are extremely important, since they 
determine to a large degree the kind and the amount of experience 
that IS still needed and which the school must provide prior to formal 


* Lillnn Gny and Don Reese, Teaching Chtidren to Read (2nd ed , New 
lork Tlic Ronald Press Co 1957) 
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instruction in reading How accurately the teacher discerns what is 
still needed and how successful she is in filling these needs may well 
be the most important factor m determining each child’s later sue- 
cess oi failure lu reading 

Reading readiness has received considerable attention from e’cperi- 
menters and theorists Invesbgations have attempted to determine 
the relationship between a great number of factors and success in 
reading It is \er) difficult to measure such a relationship because 
no factor is ever found operating in isolation On the other hand, it 
IS not easy to rule out a given factor completely as having no relation 
ship to reading, except on an a prton basis Thus, the term reading 
readiness is often thought of as being much more concrete than is 
actually the case 

Everyone who has taught beginning reading Vnows that there is 
validity to the readiness concept This belief is often strengthened 
by the widespread use of reading readiness tests When we use such 
tests we automatically subscribe to the theory that “we know what 
we are measuring since ue have tests that measure it” Readiness 
tests, like all tests have both value and limitation 


READING READINESS TESTS 

These tests are standardized instruments designed to assess the 
child s ability to profit from formal instruction m reading Thej fulfill 
their purpose insofar as they predict success in learning to read That 
IS, the score made on the test itself must be indicative of what can 
be expected m achievement m reading during the first year or two of 
formal reading instruction 

The term readiness applies to all facets of de\elopment as well as 
to subject matter achievement at all grade levels Nevertheless, the 
term reading readiness test applied for many years exclusively to 
the first grade, and to a large extent still refers to instruments devised 
to measure skills related to success m beginning reading The discus 


A study of W S Gnys Sunmnnes of Research m Rending’ found an- 
nually in the Journal of Educational Research, would disclose no abatement of 
interest in %anous facets of readiness dunnjr the past twenty five years 
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Sion here is concerned with the general topic of reading readiness 
tests and not with an attempt to compare the values of different tests ^ 
Eeadmess tests are, as a rule, administered as group tests Some 
tests are primarily group tests but may contain one or more sub- 
tests which must be given individually Examples of such subtests 
include appraisal of the child’s ability to recognize letters of the 
alphabet or tell whether words rhyme In general, readiness tests con- 
tain items which attempt to measure physiological maturity, informa- 
tion, comprehension of spoken language, ability to perceive similar- 
ities and differences, ability to follow directions, and ability to draw 
simple £gures Representative test items mdude 

1 Associating pictured objects with the spoken word for that ob- 
ject The child has before him a senes of four or five pictures in a line 
running across the page The pictures might be of a frog, a boat, a 
shoe, and a turkey He is asked to “underline (or circle) the shoe” 

2 Visual discrimination Four or five similar objects are shown 
One IS already circled or checked One other picture in the row is 
exactly like this one The child is to mark the identical picture Varia- 
tions of this test include the recognition of one or more digits or letters 
which are identical to the stimulus at the beginning of the line 

3 Sentence comprehension The child must grasp the meaning of 
an entire sentence Before him are pictures of a calendar, clock, lawn- 
mower, and thermometer “Mark the one which tells us the time ” 

4 Drawing a human figure In a space provided on the test booklet, 
the child is asked to draw a man or a woman 

5 Ability to count and to write numbers A senes of identical 
objects are shown, and the child is told to mark the second, fourth, 
or fifth object from the left 

See for example 

O K Buros (Ed ), Mental Meastsrement Yearbook (New Jersey The Gry- 
phon Press) 

Arthur I Gates The Improvement of Reading (3rd ed , New York The 
'Jacmilhn Co 194T), 140 TT 

Kathleen B Hester, Teaching Every Child to Read (New York Harper & 
Brothers, 1955). Chap 7 

ig^'jcile \I Harrison, Reading Readiness (Boston Houghton MifHin Co, 

Gerald A Yoakam, Bosa/ flcatfing Instruction (New York McGraw Hill Book 
Co, Inc, 1955), 103 19 
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To test his ability to recognize digits he is told to underline or put 
an X” on one digit in a series 

6 Word recognition A common object (doll, house, barn, cow, 
man, etc ) is pictured Three or four words, including the symbol for 
the picture, are shown and the child is to mark the word represented 
by the picture 

7 Copying a model A series of geometric figures and capital letters 
serve as models The child is to duplicate the stimulus 

8 Auditory discrimination On a group test this might consist of 
a series of pictures placed horizontally across the page At the left of 
each senes is a stimulus picture The child marks each object m the 
series whose name begins with the same initial sound as the name of 
the stimulus If the first picture is that of a dog, for example, it might 
be followed by illustrations of a doll, a cow, a door, and a ball An- 
other test situation would be marking each picture whose name 
rhymes with the name of the stimulus picture 

Readiness tests vary as to the types of skills tested Some of the 
earlier tests lack provision for measuring auditory discrimination, 
but most of the more recently published tests include such a subtest * 
In general, norms are based on total scores which determine pupil 
pacement in categories such as superior, above average, average, 
or poor ince the chief objective of readiness tests is prediction of 
success in learning to read, u is hoped that the test ttill separate the 
ready from the non ready and that when first grade pupils are thus 
ifled the .chool mil adjust the curriculum accordingly This 
b mgs us to the question of how accurately reading readineL tests 
predict success in beginning reading 

PREDICTIVE VALUE OF READINESS TESTS 

beLen7cme,‘o" dala indicate that the relationship 

nft Wh Zm ” beginning reading is 

not nigh Bremer tested over 2 000 i a 

ness test and later with a test reaH ® ^ j 

only a slight relationship be ® He reported 

P een the scores on the two tests Studies 
M Lucile Harrison ^nd 1 

Houghton MifBm Co ) - — 

•> Neville Bremer, Do Readiness T«», t>„j 
mentary School Journal LIX (1959) 222^°*^ Success m Reading? Ele 


J Stroud Reading Readiness Profiles (Boston 
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also report that teacher estimates of pupil success in reading made 
without a knowledge of readiness test scores, correlate as high with 
achievement as do the actual test scores' Karlin studied over one 
hundred first grade children, all of whom had an I Q of 90 or above 
had attended kindergarten, and had no serious visual, hearing, 

emotional problem He found a correlahon of '’'=‘T®®V‘'rmber 

the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test administered in September 
and achievement on the Gates Primary Reading Test (paragraph) 
administered at the end of the school year In this study, P^'^'^hon 
of reading achievement based on readiness test scores was only about 
4 per cent superior to teacher prediction made m the absence of *e 
readiness data Karlin concluded, “The confidence which teachers 
place in the concept of reading-readiness is well merited, but t 
desirability of using existing reading readiness tests almost raclus- 
ively to measure extent of readiness should be re exanune 

Lee and others' testing 164 first grade children, found a collation 
of 49 between scores on the Lee-Clark Readiness Test and the Lee- 
Clark Primary Reading Test and a correlation of 54 
former and the Gates Silent Reading Test In the same study ® S P 
of teachers predicted the reading achievement of the pupils in thei 
respective classes The correlation betiveen '"^‘vidual teachers p 
dicLns and actual achievement ranged from 10 to 88 About ha 
of the teachers were as effective in predicting pupi ac levem 

was the readiness test , ^ 

In an early study by Deputy, first grade children were P--® 

With an intelligence test and various measures o rea ing rea 
The correlation betsveen these tests and later reading achievemen 
were as follows the Pintner Cunningham primary men a ^ ’ 

visual readiness 52, word recognition 49, visual auditory association 
39, and comprehension and recall 37 ® 

S Honig "Fredirtive Vriue of a Reading 0^““' Test and of Teacher 

Forecasts,” Elementary School Journal, L (1949), n#»nliness 

iRobilrt Karlin, -The Prediction of Reading Snccess and Reading Readiness 
Tests,’ Elementani English, XXXV (1957), 3- — , j ” 

M Lee, W W ClarK and D M Lee, • Measnnng Reading Readmes . 

Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (1934), 656 , r* l ,mlan Uni 

» E C Dcpiit,. Predicting Firs, ^110,^0^0^ 

Ncrsity Contributions to Educrtion, No 4-6 ( 

Tciclicrs College, Columbn Unneisity, 1930) 
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Long term prediction of rending achievement, based on readiness 
tests adinmistered in first grade, is also hazardous Moreau reports a 
correlation of 46 between readiness scores made in first grade and 
reading achievement in sixth grade Baker reports data for over 200 
children in grades four, five, and six who read below grade norm, 
many of them showing severe retardation Readiness scores achieved 
on tests administered during first grade showed that an extremely 
high percentage of these reading failures had exceeded the national 
norm on the readiness tests (63 per cent of the fourth grade pupils, 
71 per cent of fifth, and 83 per cent of sixth grade) Baker hypothe- 
sized that these findings stem from two factors* standardized readi- 
ness tests rate children too high, and the elementary classrooms from 
which these pupils came were characterized by drab, stereotyped 
instruction with emphasis on workbooks, intensive reading of a few 
books, and oral reading 

Thus, experimental data suggest that readiness tests, intelligence 
tests, and teacher evaluations appear to be about equally effective 
m predicting success in beginning reading This does not imply that 
readiness tests have little value to teachers It does suggest that edu- 
cators should not project into these tests a degree of predictive infal- 
libility which they do not possess It appears that some readiness 
tests “over rate’ children in regard to their readiness to deal with 
reading It is possible that some of the tasks on the test are more 
closely related to the child’s previous experiences than to what he will 
actually encounter in beginning reading 

It must be kept m mind that readiness tests measure only selected 
factors which are believed to be related to reading There are many 
other factors which affect learning to read, such as the instruction 
the child receives, his attitude toward his teacher and toward read- 
ing, his reaction to varying degrees of success and failure, his home 
stability, and the like This points up the need for intelligent use of 
readiness test results The purpose of administering such tests is not 

10 Margiret Moreau "Long Term Prediction of Reading Success." Cahfomia 
Journal of Educational Hesearcn (September, 1950), 173 76 
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to get a score for each child or to rank or compare children in the 
group, but rather to secure data for planning experiences 

In fact, unless the teacher is alert, actual scores may divert atten- 
tion from child behavior which merits close scrutiny This tendency 
is particularly marked where the administration of tests has become 
an end in itself When this occurs, the inevitable result is that many 
trees become obscured by the forest If teachers would analyze readi- 
ness test results and if they could adjust their teaching to each child’s 
needs, numerous reading problems might be averted 

KELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MENTAL AGE AND 
SUCCESS IN BEGINNING READING 

Of all the factors assumed to be related to success in beginning 
reading, mental age has received the lion's share of attention in the 
literature on reading Research data appear to be m agreement that 
mental age is more closely related to success m reading than is chron 
ological age or I Q Wilson and Fleming*^ compiled over 300 correla 
tions comparing the relationships between C A , I Q , and M A with 
approximately 100 other abilities which were conceivably related to 
learning to read A few of the correlations relevant to this discussion 
follow 


TABLE 2 

Correlat on found with 

Test C A IQ MA 


Cites Primary Reading Test 
(Pin ) Administered at end 
of first gride 

18 

43 

54 

Metropolitan Readiness Test 

29 

59 

79 

Tests of letter abilities 

14 

39 

47 


* Tnnk T Wilson incl Cecil W Fleming Correhtions of Clironologicil 
Montil Age nncl Intelligence Quotient with Other Abilities and Tnils in 
Orncle I Journal of Genetic Psi/c/io/oge/ L (1937) 323 37 
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Authonties do not agree as to the minimum mental age which 
should be attained before beginning reading The most often re- 
peated figure IS six years and siv months In fact, this figure is so 
often quoted in the literature that one would assume that a vast array 
of evidence must be available to substantiate this position However, 
very little experimental data is to be found A great deal of generahza- 
tjon from one or a few studies is apparent m the literature on reading 
The study which initiated most of the discussion was published by 
Morphett and Washburne in 1931 ” They report data for 141 first 
grade children who were given an intelligence test at the beginning or 
the school year and tested on reading achievement m Febniary The 
subjects were then divided into nine groups on the basis of mental 
age The lowest range was 4 5 to 4*11, the highest 8 6 to 9 0 (these 
figures represent years and months of mental age) Of approximately 
100 children who had attained an M A of 6 6 or higher, 78 per cent 
made satisfactory progress in general reading and 87 per cent made 
satisfactory progress in sight words Of a group of twenty children 
whose M A ranged from 6 0 to 6 5, 52 per cent made satisfactory 
progress m reading and 41 per cent in sight words Children below 
this range in M A showed little success in reading achievement 
In a follow up study Washburne reports on a group of tw enty-five 
pupils who were delayed in beginning rending instruction until the 
middle of second grade Their reading achievement was compared 
With a number of control pupils who began reading at the usual time 
in first grade By the end of the third grade the experimental group 
had caught up with the controls, by the end of fourth grade they had 
surpassed them and at the end of seventh grade they were approxi- 
mately one year ahead of the controls in reading Unfortunately, the 
original experimental group of hventy five had been reduced to ap- 
proximately half that number by the end of the experiment and 
drawing conclusions on such a small sample is precariovis In addition 
there were, according to the author, important variables which 
could not be conti oiled 


V Morphett and Carleton Washburne. ‘When Should Children 
Begin to Read? Elementary School Journal, XXXI (1931), 496 503 

11 Carleton Washburne, Individualized Plan of Instruction in Winnetka " 
AdiMUng neading Programs to Individuals, W S Gray (Ed ), (Chicaco Um 
vcTSityofCVucagoPrcss 1941), 90 95 ^ 
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Gates unequivocally challenges the contention that research data 
have established a “critical point” on the M A continuum below 

which reading cannot be mastered Restates “The fact remains 

that It has by no means been proved as yet that a mental age of six 
and a half years is a proper minimum to prescribe for learning o 
read by all school methods or organizations or all types of teaching 
skills and procedures In a study of four different first grade classes 

Gates reports the correlation between M A and reading achievemen 
as 62, 55, 44. and 34 He postulated that much of the discrepancy 
between these figures was actually accounted for by the instructional 
procedures found m the classrooms and that good instruction resu ^s 
in a higher correlation between pupil M A and success '” ^63 “'g 
The aim of the preceding discussion is ^ * . 

tance of mental capacity m learning to read, but ra er r 

Its proper perspective The data available attest to the '™P°rt»oe of 
M A but at the same time do not establish a f Idl not 

mental age continuum as the point below whic c i ren 
achieve success m reading To posit that 6 6 menta age i 
point implies that all children with this M A are a i e a S 
the fact tLt teachers, teaching methods and programs are not every 

where comparable r f i. - qc 

Other investigations attest to the importance o ac or 
pre reading activities, methodology, and readiness program 
mining how well children learn to read One such stu y, , , 

first grade, reports that some children with an M o norms 

had no specific readiness program did not achieve up o gr . _ 

in reading, while a group with M A 's of 5 0 who a a « 
sive twelve week readiness program did achieve up to na 

Furthermore, a number of children who did poor yon rea ' 

and for whom prognosis in reading achievement was poo^* ‘ 
up to grade norm following specific readiness instruction 

^ A I Gates, ‘ The Necessary htental Age for Beginning Reading, Elcm 
tanj School Journal, XXXVII (1937), 497 508 
'«Ibid,p 507 

I'H W Mmulon md ncKie Peyton ‘ 3^2''''°'™’°" 
hj Readiness Instruction ’ School and Society, L ( • 
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PRE SCHOOL EXPERIENCE AND 
INFORMATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Pre-school experience and informational background lia\e been 
studied to determine their rchttonship to reading readiness In one 
study, scores made by first grade children on a readiness test corre- 
lated 49 with later achievement in reading Howc\er, when only the 
scores of those children who had attended kindergarten were treated 
separately the correlation between the two measures was 68’® 
After studying a group of children who bad kindergarten experience 
and a group which had no such experience, Pratt questioned the 
validity of using the same reading readiness tests and applying the 
same assumptions to both groups 

In a stvidy designed to show the relationship betw een children s 
informational background and progress m reading, first grade chil- 
dren were tested on vocabulary, picture completion, and previous 
experience On the basis of data secured, children were divided into 
"rich background ’ and “meager background ’ groups Reading readi- 
ness tests were administered to all children at the beginning of first 
grade Reading achievement tests were administered to first graders 
in January and again in December of their second year The rich 
background group was superior on both readiness tests and later 
reading achievement although there was no significant difference 
between the groups in mental age '‘® Another study revealed that the 
knowledge or information which first grade children possess and 
readiness scores showed almost identical correlations with reading 
achievement m first grade 


18 J M Lee W W Clark and D M Lee, Me-isiiring Re-idinc Reidmess ’ 
E/emenfari/ Sc/tool /ournol, XXXIV { 1934) 656 66 ^ ’ 

13 Willis E Pratt, A Study of the Differences in the Prediction of Reading 
Success of Kindergarten and Non Kindergarten Children Journal of Ednra 
ftonal Research XLII (March 1949 ) 525 33 ' 


20 G H Hilliard and Eleanor Troxell, 
tor in the Reading Readiness Program 
(19371.255 63 


luformatioml Background As a Fac- 
Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII 
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Learning to read is probably one of the most important accomplish- 
ments that the child will achieve during his formal schooling This 
is not to imply that learning to read will be his most difficult or 
dramatic academic achievement, for if he gets olf to a good start the 
whole process may be so uneventful that he will not recall how this 
particular learning took place On the other hand, if he fails m rea 
mg, the frustrations and defeats which can beset him in the future 
are so numerous and varied that they have never been tabulated m 
one source Thus, the experiences which the school arranges tor 
children prior to launching into the formal teaching of reading are 
extremely important 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AND THE CURRICULUM 


Reading readiness is not confined specifically to experiences found 
on readiness tests As a child grows and matures m all phases ot 
human growth — intellectual, social, emotional, and physio ogica 
he is growing into reading Children can grow without a pro es 
sionally planned curriculum However, the school's function is to pro 
vide guidance and direction, to structure learning situations so a 
certain experiences are likely to result A program aimed at preparing 
children for beginning reading is limited only by the aci ities an 
resources of the school and the understanding and creativeness o 
the teacher A great majority of pre reading activities can e encom 


passed under the heading language , v +u 

The role of the school in preparing children for reading begins the 
first day of school and continues for varying lengths o time or 
ferent children Whatever the school does m the reading rea mess 
period will be done in order to guide each child into being a goo 
risk” as a beginning reader The school attempts to stmc ure 
situation so that each child will acquire the right corn ina ion 
abilities, skills, and attitudes The study of how children acquire 
language is both interesting and rewarding The 
this process is a prerequisite to planning a cumcu um or c ii 


or putting it into practice 

The child first develops oral language, acquiring 
mike sounds in isolation and then in combination 


the ability to 
As sounds arc 
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PRE-SCHOOL EXPERIENCE AND 
INFORMATIONAL BACKGROUND 


Pre school experience and informational background have been 
studied to determine their relationship to reading readiness In one 
study, scores made by first grade children on a readiness test corre- 
lated 49 with later achievement m reading However, when only the 
scores of those children who had attended kindergarten were treated 
separately the correlation between the two measures was 68’® 


After studying a group of children who had kindergarten experience 
and a group which had no such experience, Pratt questioned the 
validity of using the same reading readiness tests and applying the 
same assumptions to both groups 

In a study designed to show the relationship between children’s 
mformational background and progress in reading, first grade chil 
dren were tested on vocabulary, picture completion, and previous 
experience On the basis of data secured, children were divided into 
rich background ’ and “meager background” groups Reading readi 
ness tests were administered to all children at the beginning of first 
grade Reading achievement tests were administered to first graders 
m January and again in December of their second year The rich 
background group was superior on both readiness tests and later 
reading achievement although there was no sigmficarrt difference 
Another study revealed that the 
which first grade children possess and 

achievemenTm fltt gradf 


ElemLtary School /™i'S“x)mv° 1^^656*6^”'""® "'”'‘’‘"6 Reidmess,” 

Success of Kmdergart^ Differences in the Prediction of Reading 

Uonal Research XLH (March 1949^^^^^" Journal of Educa 

- G H Hilliard and Eleinor TtotpH t r 
tor m the Reading Readiness PmoM ‘nfonnatioml Background As a Fac 
(1937) 255 63 ^ Program Elementary School Journal, liXXVni 

cess m fLi Grade ^ea^mg'" JowIS'p.j' Information and Site 

653 64 of Educational Psychology. XXXI ( 1940), 
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learned The selection of useful, accurate content is a very 
responsibility of the teacher, but content does not “"shh/fe U ^ 
curncidum until it becomes a part of the experience of the child - 
(Italics added) The effectiveness of any eiimculum cannot be 
judged by the statements in the cumcultim guide, but rather by the 
learning which takes place in the classroom , i i 

Individuals learn and use language skills in social and cul ural an 
emotional settings Tbe teacher is expected, and to some degree is 
trained, to become cognizant of and concerned with all facets ot 
human growth and development — physical, socia , emotiona , an 

intellectual The one reason why the school must be concerned is t . 

these factors influence learning 


LANGUAGE AND SOCIALIZATION 

The school is very much involved in guiding the social growth of 
its pupils In the case of normal children, socialization is a mos ex 
clusively built around communication Up to the time c i ren reac 
school age, spoken language is the chief means of commiinica ion 
There is no better tool than language facility for gauging t e socia 
needs or social maturity of children Among the first expwiences 

provided m the modern school s curriculum are those w ic 

do with social growth The logic of this is apparent any ^ ^ 

have had little or no experience in a group as large as t at m w ic 
they will find themselves upon beginning school There wi e many 
learning situations which will call for group coherence ac m^ 
her of the group will have to follow certain social patterns in order 
not to disrupt the learning situation for the others ® 

Gradually, step by step, the teacher moves in t e irec 
establishing social control within the class so that earning can 
place Whether the teacher structures this control on an au ^ 
basis or has the group control evolve out of the group i se » 
medium for establishing control will be language g^°“P 

ties m the classroom, if they are to end successfully, will call tor 

-nVillnm B Ragan Modem Elcmentarij Currtculum (New York Holt, 
Rinehart 6c Winston Inc , 1953), 4 
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combined into \\ords they become associated with meanings The 
range of meaningful language one uses is referred to as his speaking 
vocabuJanj The child beginning school has a speaking vocabulary 
of several thousand words He can say, and has concepts for, a great 
variety of speech sounds, such as horse, train, jet, farm, elephant, 
river In addition he will have some concept of the relationship of tip 
to down, over to under, high to low, hot to cold, dry to wet, large to 
small, dark to light Speech sounds, coupled with the mysteries of 
meaning, fascinate the child Some first graders will tend to “talk 
over their heads, to use speech sounds for which they have not 
learned meanings Every child at this age has been exposed to more 
language than he has absorbed -- 

It is inevitable that the child will harbor many misconceptions He 

wi pro a y he vague about good and bfld, rig/if and torong, 
government, God, Heaven, and death Children come to school with 
varying degrees of insight into concepts such as these Many decades 
mLZ"" ‘ Philosopher, one may still be 

p mg 0 eve op, extend, and clarify some of these concepts 
thm'n «''ery goal and function of the school Every- 

nrocess hef must pass through a communication 

urrn at rih “ “ P“P‘' E-<ceIlent books have been 

the “roict n 't“i cnmculum These books discuss objectives, 

in our culture vh ^ '“"'culum on our culture, and the factors 
of “ louf u f 'VT” The merits 

sue™ on Z “traditional," ' progres 

the point is^somet’im™ "lehated In these debates 

IS to provide clnldrrnZt^'l'^^ '';® f 

schools at all levels rely heavS^ n J con^pt^ O” 

and extending concepts in allLbjZ^efs 

cnrncnium, the schTOUan" do^ no' ™ 
development of concepts ThtcforcTe iZ 

concepts, uhen to tearfi them and 

points out "Tile cumculiim",l best to teach them As Ragan 

ciimculiim docs not exist m the content to be 

— Arnold Cescll ind Fnnccs L I 1 «t m u n 
&DrotIfcn 1919) { New York Ilirpcr 
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reacted to by an increased drive for these goals If rebuffed again, 
the child seems to redouble Ins efforts to maintain his prestige and 
self worth It is apparent that when children are trying to fulfill ego 
needs, they invariably use behavior which by adult logic seems ill 
conceived and not likely to achieve the child s goal The child who 
wants and needs friendship and is rebuffed may resort to the use of 
aggressive, hostile, or abusive language, perhaps feeling that he can 
force acceptance or that his language will reduce the stature of those 
persons to whom it is addressed Another child, after each failure, 
may withdraw more and more and make very few language overtures 
to others in his peer group This non use of language is itself a c ue 
which should have diagnostic value for the teacher Here is a child 
who has elected to withdraw from the arena, but the fight to salvage 
his ego will go on within himself This child, at the moment, poses no 
problem to the teacher or society, but his response is potentially more 
dangerous than overt aggression 

LANGUAGE AND MENTAL GROWTH 

Psychologists agree that the most valuable insights into the child s 
mental growth are gained from a study of the development of Ian 
guage facility A brief though acceptable definition of intelligence is 
that It IS ' the ability to do abstract thinking Stated another way, it 
IS the ability to manipulate in a meaningful manner symbolic mate- 
rials of which language is our best example Intelligence itself cannot 
be measured but is inferred from behavior which can be measure 
We measure certain behavior which by agreement is said to be repre 
sentative of intelligence ^ The one kind of behavior most uni 
versally measured on intelligence tests is language behavior Uur 
society puts a high value on the ability to use and understand lan- 
guage The degree of the child’s mastery of communication skills 
determines to a large extent his readiness to do school tas s an o 
profit from instruction Although he cannot read, spell, or xvTite w^n 
he starts school, he has had years of experience with language ms 
language proficienc) is used as an index of his mental growt , ]us 

E T Prolhro ind P T TesU Ps,jchoIos>J A Biosocal Study of Beha^^tor 
(Boston Ginn & Co , 1950), 468 
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CO operation and sharing among pupils Language is the most impor 
tant basis for co operation Co operation and sharing help the child 
grow and develop from a very self centered organism into a social 
being If the process breaks down and the individual, for any reason, 
oes not learn the social rules, or does not within certain limits follow 
them, his behavior sets him apart from the group When this behavior 
is reacted to by those in the peer group, he and the group are out of 
adjustment ° ^ 

These maladjustments among children beginning school are almost 
inevitable because some children have further to go m order to live up 
e poup Stan ards, some learn slowly, and some have learned to 
'Ta attempting to satisfy their needs A 

earlv ^ symptoms of maladjustment fairly 

SlonT . r" ‘T 1 dLs These can 

The teachp^ children rejected by the group 

dlete LTi r “f - the dirtrit, but 

m the school ^ of some children become seriously threatened 
ieatrinthe Hi "ot ‘each them 

understand these ' f *» strike back at threats they do not 

group ■ >^^tn,ng for others rn the 

language and emotional adjustment 

Clinicians state that language iMhrmT" 

justment The classroom i ^ sensitive indicator of malad 
ment, is one never ending environ 

the language of children BoTiTlTl.*"''' 

times learn very httle aboiu oK m ^ r teachers, we some- 

\^hen we consciously or unconsciouTlv happens 

not important The truth of fi, ^ what children say is 

their nLds, feehn^^^™"- “ ‘h»t their language mJors 
children grou, knowledge of thrae J ' * 1°'’ ’“^'P 

A child s need for ego fatisfacZ'lT®''*’ 
ratio in the face of frustration That ““ease by a geometric 
tion, and acceptance or a hHi^ »i. ’ ^ ® denial of love, atten- 

P ance, or a little threat to self worth and integrity, is 
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It IS important for teachers who are preparing children for reading 
to be aware of the experiences and growth which have taken place 
during the pre-school years Some children will have had many pleas- 
ant experiences with books, parents having read to them frequently 
They will be able to recognize and point out the duck, the owl, the 
moose, the pony, the baby bear, or the tug boat and tell what each is 
doing m the picture, having learned to find meaning in pictures Some 
children will be able to recite almost word for word certain of their 
favorite stones Others will have a surprisingly large stock of con- 
cepts derived from viewing television, from travel, or from contact 
with adults On the other hand, some children will have been read to 
rarely if at all A depressing home environment will undoubtedly be 
reflected in a child's language usage and stock of concepts The range 
of previous experiences among first grade children is tremendous 
The curriculum of the first grade cannot be unrelated to the child s 
previous development since what is done in the classroom must of 
necessity be built on previous experience Even before the child 
begins to read, the numerous activities included in the curriculum 
are related to reading This relationship is easy to see in such activitms 
as hikes, visits, excursions, field trips, bulletin boards, stories read y 
teachers, and the like But other activities, such as drawing, painting, 
rhythm, sharing periods, planning periods, play, and problem so V‘ 
mg, are also related All are bound together with language an 
communication, all involve developing and extending concepts Each 
of these in turn is fixed by word symbols Reading is an extension o 
the communicative process which involves learning the printe 
equivalent for the known spoken symbols 

There are certain differences between the language experiences 
which children have before coming to school and those they encoun 
ter early in the school situation The first new adjustment wi e 
using speech in groups larger than those in which the c i as us 
far participated More speech responses will have to be inhibited, 
since the child will have to share talking time with so many others 
His pre school language was probably more ego involve t an wi 
he acceptable in the school situation Here the speaker must con 
sider his listeners or lose them The pre schooler can flit mm opi 
to topic, his response need not dovetail with what has just een sai 
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as It provides data for appraisal of social and emotional growth and 
adjustment 

Furthermore, when we wish to assess what the student has learned 
at any grade level, we rely on language usage In other words, a 
change m language behavior is often the sole criterion of learning 
Language reveals the number and breadth of concepts acquired All 
concepts exist within the framework of some symbolic process and all 
are arrived at and refined through thought processes which in turn 
depend on the manipulation of language symbols 

It IS a truism that a society such as we have today could not have 
evolved without language It is equally obvious that education would 
not have developed along the lines it has without language Lan- 
guage provides a bridge which permits ideas, information, and data 
to pass between parent and child, teacher and pupil, and child and 
peer s an induidual masters new forms of language usage, he is 

eve oping mind tools which he can use from that time forward in 
the pursuit of knowledge Reading is our best example of such a tool 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AND HEADING 

abouTm,el1;«“Il ^ “•'>Se o.n tell the teacher 

ship of nrevioi 1 ®"'«<'onal development is the relation- 

' ”'"S " 

cuLllnm '“"S-go f™«‘ons found m the 

evpenences rel'rted to, and built upon, past language 

ptst hnginge ZperZcZ' outgrowth of these 

jcars of guided study ” ‘*<='iolopmental process that involves 

the one "denZrZShtidd 

S) stematicallj it builds logically and 





_ . V 

Numerous activities con be integrated with beginning instruction in read 
ing. Developing sensory skills stressing fine muscle co-ordination noting 
details, expressing ideas symbolically— these activities aryelated to 
reading and, like reading, are developmental in nature. ou esy 
Bex/ey Sc/ioo/s, Bex/ey, Ohio; phofogropher. Arthur Burt, Inc ) 


18. Using a balance (scale) 

19. Observing animals that can swim — fish, frog, Quc ' 

20. Using an electric fan with a home-made weather . 

21. Going on a nature hike. Turn over a fair-sized rock— ^^hy is 
it damp underneath^ Why do we find worms here^ 

22. Pouring water from quart jar into funnel ^\\Tiy o^s e un 

ttel run over? j v, \ 

23. Watching plants grow (outside garden or inside windmv box; 

24. Planning an excursion and making an experience ^ ^ 

25. Using clay, fingerpaints, colored paper, pictures, o jec s 
express ideas 
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by another However, in the group discussion m the classroom there 
IS usually a central topic, and children must gradually learn to follow 
a discussion and to build logically on what has been said previously 

RECOMMENDED LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES 

There are many types of experiences which the school arranges so 
that skill in language and communication will be developed as rapidly 
as possible Some of these tasks may at first seem unrelated to teach- 
ing reading However, they involve skills used in reading, such as 
perception in noting details and making comparisons, extending the 
span of attention. learning to see relationships between events, and 
drawing inferences What follows is a representative but not exhaus- 
tive list of such experiences 

1 Coloring, cutting, pasting 

2 Working a jigsaw puzzle 

3 An excursion to observe animals 
fl) at a farm 

b) at a zoo 

4 Listening to musical records — ^“Do what the music tells you ” 

5 Listening to the teacher read a story 

6 Celebrating birthdays 

7 Bringing pets to the classroom — parakeet, puppy, duck, rabbit 

8 Gathering leaves 

9 Discussing the seasons 

10 Growing a sweet potato in a glass of water 

11 Using a medicine dropper— How can it pick up water? 

1- Imitating sounds of animals— rooster, horse, dog, cat, frog 
earning what objects float — wide mouthed gallon jar and 
numerous objects ® ^ 

clnle^'STog animals-cow, 

bafer>Ta''Zr>“,"a3'”" occiipations-to a 

16 Planning a patty (experience chart) 

1 1 Flying a kito-Why docs it fly? 




Telling obout some interesting object permits ° thoughts 

ouriience situotion. He sees thot ianguoge s the ^b^ect 

os weii os the bridge between him ond his listeners ^be mo^® 

while telling about it helps the inexperienced p . ^.i, o^xi&Y Ohio, 
facile in his ianguoge usoge. (Courtesy of Bexley Schools, Bexley, Oh, 

photographer. Arthur Burt, /nc.^ 


come about only if the teacher perceives the child s pro 
structures the situation so that he participates. rViiltl’s 

“Show and tell” experiences can contribute muc ^ ^wh 
social and language development, but there to chil- 

niust be avoided if this practice is to contribute ^ _,,rinrl as a 
dren’s growth. Some teachers use the “show and e p 
means of obtaining a little time for their daily administ , 

They call on youngsters and try to give the ‘ reports, 

avidly interested, but they actually are Hlling out “d™ ‘ Jtion- 
checking lunch money, tabulating returns from a • ‘ , t £qj. 

naire which the children brought from home, setting up 
parents’ conferences, and so forth, nf this 

Another factor which can detract from the e ec i tgjicher 

practice is the unequal distribution of experiences. Unless 
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All of these experiences involve sensory experiences It should be 
remembered that as the child matures, sensory impressions are auto- 
matically translated into language equivalents and are the basis or 
all learning When the child feels the turtles shell, he translates the 
sensation into language symbols A duck is how a duck looks, now i 
swims, how It quacks, how it waddles, and how it eats A concept ot 
the wind grows out of sensory perceptions of paper blowing across a 
) ard, sand or grit against ones face, a hat blown off, and trees an 
bushes bending This process, like reading, is developmental in na- 
ture and illustrates how concepts evolve and develop 
“Show and Tell " A technique used frequently to help children 
develop language facility and extend concepts is “show and tell, 
or sharing periods The child brings something to school or makes 
something in school which he thinks may be of interest to the group 
Since he is familiar with the object, even the shy child can tell 
thing about it Attention is focused on the object rather than the child 
and his speaking This has psychological value for those children who 
fear speaking to the group It is a situation that can be kept concrete 
“I brought a box full of my rocks I want to show you some of the 
ones I like I collect these when we go on trips This one is quartz 
This one has iron in it It’s heavy You can see the iron m it These 
rocks are very smooth They came from Lake Michigan The waves 


rub the rocks with sand They get smooth and round ” 

Precise descriptions with full explanations of processes and smooth 
transitions may be lacking, but communication has taken place, self* 
confidence has been strengthened, status has been enhanced The 
speaker is asked some questions and he answers with considerable 
poise The teacher compliments him on his fine talk He senses that 
when he has something interesting to tell, others will listen “Show 
and tell ’ can be a very ego satisfying experience for children 

Not all children will be successful Some will have a difficult time 


even stating what they are showing the group The teacher is the 
only hope of salv aging something from such a situation A question 
at the right moment may possibly evoke a response The tone of 
voice in which the question is asked will condition the group’s reac- 
tion to the speaker A child who cannot speak successfully to the 
entire class maj be able to speak to a smaller group, but this can 
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time mth the group that most needs her guidance. However, the 

children must have developed the ability to co-operate svith and 

respect others. , t 

Other means of practicing language usage that are more or 

self-explanator}' include: 

Telling a story (not about self) 

nve took a toip to . . . (Either a group experience or an indi- 
\'idual child’s experience) 

“I have a riddle” 

“My three \vishes are ...” „ , 

“\Vho am I describing?” (A child in class or a well-lcno%vn pers ) 

Discussing Trips and Excursions. Discussion of mo 

cursions to a farm, the zoo, a dairy, or the airport jNXpr in 

learning for all of the children who participate. C i / t - l 
the amount they learn and in the degree of thoroughness ^VI 
they form certain concepts. This occurs because c ren 
pre\ious experience and sensory perceptions. They canno a 
the same experiences when they are visiting the same ’ ’ 

market, or TV station. Therefore, visiting these interesting p 
not the only important phase of the total experience, qua y 
portant is the planning 4ich tells the child what to look for and the 
discussion which follows the excursion. This discussion , 

partial concepts or clear up hazy concepts. f ^ v,pfY,me 

can structure these sharing experiences so that al c i 
involved. The shy child or the one who ^viU have only a ta 
tribution can often be called on early in the discussion. ^ ‘ 

tion assures that their ideas will not have been ad\ance 


hav 


■ e an opportunity to speak. 


de\t:loping listening skill 

Listening and reading are the receptive language p 
through which a large part of the school ^ „ facets 

"■ay to becoming learning. Listening is closely relate o ‘ ^ 

cf reading, such as auditoiy discrimination, expansion o 
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keeps some record, certain children wiU monopolize the “show and 
tell ’ periods while others wiU rarely have an opportunity to contrib 
ute This may result in a neglect of those who need the experience 
most The shy, unsure child is not likely to volunteer, although he 
may have come to class with some object in his pocket about which 
he had hoped to talk 

An illustration of this tendency is provided by an experienced 
teacher who checked back on the past week's activity in the sharing 
period and found that she had inadvertently been calling on the 
most persistent volunteers and more or less ignoring some of the 
other children Figure 1 sets down her data for the most-called on 
five children and the least-called on in the “show and tell' period 
E\en if we assume some inaccuracy due to faulty memory, the data 
are suggestive of how easy it is to let some children develop habits 
of non participation 


FIGURE 1 

A Teachehs Retrospective Record of the Five Studevts Who 
Participated Most and the Five Who Participated Least in One 
\\£EKS Snow AND Tell” AcTurriEs The Symbol P Indicatfs Partic 
IPATION 
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P 

P 
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Com crsation Groups Dividing the class into conversation groups 
(Ti.itTrt Tl *^*^1 ° ° helping children acquire facility in using lan- 
ad\antage in this device is that more children can par- 
p in a gi\en period of lime and the teacher can spend more 
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vide expenence-reading ’ -» It is inevitable that there mil be a great 
number of learning activities in the school which depend on hstemng 
These include listening to recordings of stones, poetry, and songs, 
listening to music and acting out what the music suggests, hstemng 
to the teacher read stones, participating in speaking listener situa- 
tions, and many other expenences which need httle explanation 
few exercises which can be used in pre reading as well as at ig er 
levels are briefly described below 

Critical listening from which to draw conclusions Here e teac er 

reads short descriptive passages and the children are as e to i en 

tify or draw a picture of what is described This technique can be 
tied in with motor co ordination and imagination 


1 I grow outdoors 
I grow tall 
In summer I am full 
of leaves Birds sit 
on my branches and sing 
What am 

Draw a picture of me 
2 People live m me 

I have windows and doors 
I come in many different 
sizes and colors 
Draw a picture of me 

The descnptions the teacher reads can vary in length 
'fy. depending on the matunty or age level of the group ese 
cises can help teachers discover many things about eir p p 
such as 

1 TVhich children cun listen effectively und which cannot 

2 WTuch children are self sufficient and able to work on their 

initntue , 

\Vluch children are dependent and recciN e clues ° » 

*1 Information relatne to the degree of matunt) ° 

5 Unusual responses ^\hlch ma) suggest other pro ems 

attention 


^ "Chrence W -iclincr, "LutcnioR in m Integrated Language Artl Program 

tlemenlory Engluli, VWIII ( 1956). 491 90 
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developing independent work habits, reading with expression, get- 
ting meaning from listening to others read, and the development of 
usage vocabulary Children differ appreciably in listening ability. 
Some children come to school with poor listening habits, and others 
develop inadequate habits early in their school career This natur- 
ally has an impact on classroom activities 
If we judge educators’ interest m and respect for listening by their 
statements about its importance, we might conclude that there is a 
high degree of respect for listening as a means of learning However, 
until very recently the research on listening has been meagre, despite 
the fact that during the past decade there has been more research on 
istemng and more writing about listening than in the previous half 
century Much of this work is at the college level and has little rela- 
tionship to children beginning school Hackett raises the question 
w et er enough is known about the process of listening for teachers 
to be able to “teach listening 

hftining programs and actual classroom practices suggest 
W I Children come to school 

ith the ability to listen and it is sometimes assumed that they are 
istemng whenever they are not involved in some overt eao-mvolved 
ichavior Studies indicate that the school does relatively little to 
help improve the listening abilities of pupils A recent review of a 

mrcmesl *<= elementary level 
of spte dev& 1 f” '"tenu'g However, the amount 

to teachers were very genS suggeshe"* 

^\e^ccltPc1 L*5tening situations found in the school 

to teach childrenr teclTl'Srstoms™^^ suggestions on how 

bile wMXTarer™7pS!"„g™f P''='""‘ 

^onco hslemug .f we‘::^„. iL'm^g 

Education, lAXV 0955*^ There Is Not Enough Evidence " 

the prohlcm of hstenme nml incl i entire issue of Education is devoted to 
Miri.ni E rn.teu.\s 

In Elemcnt.ry Eduction ’’ of Listening as a Factor 

36 ’ (1950), 626- 


(1955). the Cumeulum” 


Education, LXXV 
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m the order given The performance will reveal ability to attend to 
oral directions and the ability to hold these in memory 
Timsh the story provides practice in developing language skills 
such as training in listening, use of imagination, practice m 
language, and expecting logic and meaning from reading e 
teacher, while reading a story, interrupts it at a point of high interest 
and asks the children, “What happens next^ 

"Once upon a time Jack went to visit his grandfather and gran 
mother They lived on a farm He went with his father and mot er 
in their car When they drove up to grandfather s house a big og 
rushed out to the car and barked and barked The boy 

ents had never seen this dog before Father said ( ^ 

finishes story ) 

“Jane and Henry were tired of running and playing They sa 
down on the porch to rest and talk Jane said, Henry, lets as 
mother to make us some lemonade " , 

'“Good; said Henry, cold lemonade, Tm so thirsty I could drink 
three glasses ’ They started into the house and Henry said Jane, do 
you think your mother would make enough lemonade so we cou 
have a lemonade stand and sell lemonade in paper cups'^ 


“Jane said, ‘ i, i, *1, 
Complete the sentence is a vanation of the above in w ic e 
child supplies a word which has been omitted A big dog came up 

to the car and at them ” “Jim was tired of running He sat 

tlown to ” This exercise gives practice in listening and m 


getting meanings from context 

^Vhat word disagrees with the picture^ While looking at a pic ir 
pupils listen to the teacher as she says a senes of four words, one o 
which could not be logically associated with the picture 1 rcn 

Jirc then asked to identify the word which does not belong is can 

be a challenging game, because children must observe closely, listen 
^^fcfullj, and remember the word while other stimuli are presented 
Retell a story The teacher reads a story or passage to one group 
"bo then tell the story to children who have not heard it This cxpcri- 
t^occ motivates children to be good listeners, since they ( 

attention and comprehend if they are to retell the story success i 
expression The teacher reads a sentence or s 
Pissagc word by word, without inflection, then reads it with g 




Children love to hear stones They are better listeners during "story time" 
than during any other of the day's activities simply because they are 
interested Reading to children emphasizes that the reading process 
should be en/oyab/e and meoningfoJ (Courtesy of Bexley Schools, Bexley, 
Ohio, photographer Arthur Burt, (nc ) 


Story periods Practically all children can be held spellbound by a 
good story well told When the teacher tells or reads stones, she 
phnts the idea in the children’s minds that good listening is the key 
to the enjoyment associated wth the story Equally important is the 
fact that she can stress a purpose for listening, whether for enjoy 
ment, for information, for answers to specific questions, or for practice 
m social living ^ 

FoUotting directions can be used either as a class exercise, with 
small groups within a chass, or with individual pupils Several short 
commant s are stated and the child, or the group, is to execute them 
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many educators have warned that the school may be expecting too 
much physiologically of some children as they begin school and at- 
tempt to cope with the tasks the school has prescribed Around 1898 
John Dewey cautioned that children six years of age were pb> siolog- 
ically immature “for more than incidental attention to visual and writ- 
ten language forms ” Stone quotes a number of authorities who have 
suggested deferring the teaching of reading long past the age at 
which it is currently begun '*'* In discussing the relationship beUveen 
poor vision and reading problems among children between six and 
eight, Broom and others conclude from research that the problem 
stems from a lack of maturation, or slow development, of good binoc- 
ular vision, rather than from actual visual defects This point of 
view finds support among investigators in the area of child de\elop- 
ment who are not primarily concerned with reading behavior It is 
generally agreed that the sense of sight is probably the least perfect 
of the sensory reactions at birth and seems to be the slowest in reach- 
ing full maturity ’ 

However, even the tremendous emphasis on reading readiness 
^\hlch emerged during the 1930*s and which continues today has had 
practically no effect either on the age at which children begin school 
or on the age at which they begin formal instruction m reading 
When a child is expected to decipher word s>mbols before he is 
Visually ready to do so, he is likely to fail A Msual problem may 
affect a six- or seven year old s reading adversely, but the wsual prob- 
lem may decrease with the maturation and development of e>e 
muscles Nevertheless, the reading deficiency may remain or even 
grow worse because of attitudes formed toward reading anc tie 
reaction to failure in this task . , 

One of the most common visual problems found ^ 

beginning school is farsightedness (h>peropia) A child with this 
problem mav see quite adequatel) and pass a far vision test sue as 
die Snellen or be able to read an experience chart at the front of the 


’'"'ChrcnccR Slone, Progrcjs iti Pnmary itcoffing (St Loms Webster Pub 

m’a n..nc-.n, D En,.R -,..<1 J S'vflp 
'wlraclton (2ndEcl New lor), McCnw III)) Bool. Co Inc.IOoI). 

, M E nreclcmlRcimln L Vioconl CWW DcrotoRmorrt (3r<l Ed . FWIr- 
dclpldr W n SrundirsCo 195S). 283 
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expression Pupils are lead to see that how a passage is read affects 
its interpretation McKee gives an excellent account of the technique 
and its values 

DEVELOPING SENSORY SKILLS 

VISUAL SKILLS 

Here the teacher must be concerned with two developmental fac 
tors the child’s vision as it relates to reading and the task of devel 
oping skill in visual discnmination Steps in acquiring visual discrim 
imtion include the visual readiness program, learning to recognize 
ww s, mastering a left-to right sequence, and the like 
TL 1 visual work in reading is at close range 

he stimulus IS about fourteen inches from the eyes The retinas of 
nronp?^^^ image seen, in this case word symbols For 

chron!»pT°”« c ^ j ‘mages on both retinas must be perfectly syn 
blurrpfl fusion does not take place, the image will be 

the shmiil ’ cases, two distinct images will appear When 

- - reading t book. I ! eyes must 
eachpvp a!, ^ 5 convergence IS accomplished by muscles in 

thelJoffuJJSXTaWr 

IS canible pressure on the lens of the eye, which 

uient IS essential"?'”® a ^ (degree of convexity) This adjust- 

flected light rav's ^'"Peusate for differences m the re 

mg the deprpp nf muscular action determm 

Ruling out th of the lens is called nccommodubon 

from seeing swious visual defects which prevent the child 

hshed research to '''^°^ symbols, it is difficult, on the basis of pub* 
tionship between conclusion regarding the precise rela* 

^ and reading deficiency However, 

*®Paul - 


*®Paul McKee Th^ t t 

158*59 °f Reading (Boston Houghton Mifflm C 

or the slmcti.re of the eye, s 
™ohlngC<,,1959)'°,™"‘=“We/orRemed,oIHeo*„g (St Lout! Web; 

cndCmmtm (New Yo'k'‘AmlT'”’^' '*'“*"2 Diff codie! Thetr Dtcg"' 

Appleton Century C?nft, Inc ,1057), 84 92 
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child who cannot differentiate between the various words in a pas- 
sage cannot possibly get meaning from that passage The widely 
accepted definition that "reading is getting meaning from printed 
symbols” does, to some degree, slight the sensoy skills which are 
absolutely essential before reading can become getting t e mean 

By the time he comes to school, a child has had thousands of 
experiences m seeing and noting likenesses and differences e as 
developed the ability to make fairly high order visual discriminations, 
in many cases based on relatively small clues At t e age o ree 
years he was able to identify and claim his tricycle from a group o 
three wheelers, even though he was not able to tel us t e exac 
criteria he used in this identification All we do know is that it was a 
visual discrimination Later, two coins much the same size u ear 
mg different symbols will not confuse him The pictured head ot a 
man or woman no larger than a postage stamp will contain enoug 
visual clues for correct identification Common trademarks are cor- 
rectly identified on the basis of size, color, and configuration A pack 
of playing cards can be sorted correctly as to suit on the basis o visua 


perception , j ^ 

Coins reports a study of first grade children designe to e eimi 
(1) the relationship between visual perception and reading abi it) 
and (2) whether training in rapid recognition of digits and geometric 
and abstract figures would aid children in beginning reading acnieve- 
ment A visual perception test consisting of fourteen subtests was e 
signed It included no verbal or reading content such as letters or 
words but did include numerous items of matching pictures an geo 
metrical figures, completion of geometnc designs whic la a par 
missing, finding a reaersed picture in a series otherwise i cntica , an 
a test of closure in winch incomplete pictures were the stimulus an 
the child identified what was represented b) the incomplete rawing 
The total scores of first grade pupils on the Msual discrimination 
test showed a correlation of 49 witfi reading acliieacmcnt at the enu 
of grade one Certain of tlle Msual discrimination subtcsts sfiowc 
eonsulerafile \ aliic m predicting first grade reading ac lies emen 
Fiirtlicr, certain of the subtests indicatcsf that among first grade chil- 
dren poor and good readers appear to be different t\ pes o perccu 
ers “1 In, p^rticularU true of the abilits toachiesc c osiiro a 
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room, and still be poorly equipped visually to deal with material in a 
book twelve to fourteen inches from his eyes Any test of vision 
which purports to have a relationship to actual reading must include 
a test of near vision The farsighted child may be able to compensate 
by straining eye muscles for short periods of time to correct some 
refractional problem, but he cannot do this for any great period of 
time without causing strain and fatigue If the teacher can detect 
the visually immature child, she may be able to protect him from 
too much close work 

Teachers Are Not Optometrists Since it is so obvious that ade- 
quate vision IS important m reading, it is often suggested that teach 
ers of reading should thoroughly understand the anatomy of the eye 
and the nature of problems such as myopia, hyperopia, astigmatism, 
usion, and strabismus, as well as be proficient m administering tests 
such as the Snellen. Eames, and Keystone telebinocular It might 
he well for teachers to resist such responsibilities, or at least to ques 
tion seriously whether they should take the time to become proficient 
in e use of eye charts, audiometers, or the telebinocular If these 
m the school system, a trained person should 
in in/u"* I school teachers have more than enough to do 

^ ^issrooms without getting involved m these procedures 
Furthermore, tf the teacher « expert the use of these rnstru- 
ruelvt" “"y '>«= that her pupils have been ade- 

child ^ which could be a serious matter for the 

the classroom teacher gets 
'oKed m thp^' ^'agnosis, the better The less she gets m- 

of reading Th teaching 

-deS,re:rh?slI 

jectitlf o!"!!!.!™ This is one of the major ob- 

fine visual dueri "’® The child's reed to male 

nrorlbe rlt;'™^^^^ “ -lf-<=videnf since the symbols ivh.ob 

IS siifiicicnt to estshl i!"” ' ^ cursory examination of words 

to establish that many of them look very much alike A 

r.y<- Tril (Ta^JJlS On*Hr.!l™ ■ Somhbndce, Miss , The Bama 

t-ucy T.„ T-eSln N Y Wo, Id Book Co’), Keyeloee Vn»«' 

leadvtlle. P, keystone View Co ) 
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child who cannot differentiate between the various words in a pas- 
sage cannot possibly get meaning from that passage The widely 
accepted definition that “reading is getting meaning from printed 
symbols” does, to some degree, slight the sensory skills which are 
absolutely essential before reading can become “getting the mean- 
ing” 

By the hme he comes to school, a child has had thousands of 
experiences in seeing and noting likenesses and differences He has 
developed the ability to make fairly high order visual discriminations, 
in many cases based on relatively small clues At the age of three 
} ears he was able to identify and claim his tricycle from a group of 
three wheelers, even though he was not able to tell us the exact 
criteria he used in this identification All we do know is that it was a 
visual discrimination Later, two coins much the same size but bear- 
ing different symbols will not confuse him The pictured bead of a 
man or woman no larger than a postage stamp will contain enough 
visual clues for correct identification Common trademarks are cor- 
rectly identified on the basis of size, color, and configuration A pack 
of playing cards can be sorted correctly as to suit on the basis of visual 
perception 

Goins reports a study of first grade children designed to determine 
(1) the relationship between visual perception and reading ability 
and (2) whether training in rapid recogmbon of digits and geometric 
and abstract figures would aid children in beginning reading achieve 
ment A visual perception test consisting of fourteen subtests u as de 
Signed It mc/uded no verba/ or reading content such as /effers or 
words but did include numerous items of matching pictures and geo 
metrical figures, completion of geometric designs which had a part 
missing, finding a reversed picture in a senes other%\ ise identical, and 
a test of closure in which incomplete pictures w ere the stimulus and 
the child identified what was represented b) the incomplete drawing 

The total scores of first grade pupik on the visual discnmmation 
test show ed a correlation of 49 with reading achie\ ement at the end 
of grade one Certain of the xasual discnmmation subtests showed 
considerable \alue in predicting first grade reading achievement 
Further, certain of the subtests indicated that among first grade chil- 

ren poor and good readers appear to be “different tj'pes of perceiv- 
crs This w as particular!) true of the abilit) to achiev e “closure” and 
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to keep m mind a particular configuration The hypothesis was ad- 
vanced that children who are widely different in these skills possibly 
should be taught reading by different methods m grade one 

It was found that the traimng with the tachistoscope (flashing 
digits and figures on a screen for extremely brief exposures) was 
helpful with good readers in improving their t^isual perception of 
such forms but that this type training resulted in no appreciable im 
provement in reading achievement (See Jean Turner Goins, Visual 
Perceptual Abilities and Early Reading Progress Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press Supplementary Educational Monographs, No 
87, 1958 ) 

Maturation cannot be hastened, but visual discrimination can be 
sharpened through experience and practice The school must provide 
as much of this experience as is needed, and different children will 
need different amounts Fortunately, there are many ready made 
exercises which the teacher can use Reading readiness books pro 
vide excellent practice m developing the ability to make finer and 
finer discriminations Both reading readiness tests and workbooks 
can aid the teacher in evaluating the child’s progress, provided they 
are used with diagnosis in mind For the child who needs more prac 
tice than is provided in these activities, a number of teacher-made 
exercises can be developed Such exercises take time to build, there- 
fore they should be duplicated in quantities and used from year to 
)ear They never become outdated with one class use One thorough 
preparation will provide for many pupils who need this particular 
t)pe of experience 

A few examples of visual discrimination exercises follow Each 
example could be developed by the teacher into a full page of work 
In e\er) case the child is to underline the object, figure, part of a 
\\ord, or x\ord which is identical to the stimulus in the box at the 
beginning of each row See Figures 2-10 These exercises are designed 
to help de\ elop the following skills 

1 Identification of similar geometric figures 

- Identification of geometric figures with finer discriminations 

3 Identification of common objects with slight differences 

4 Recognition of similar digits 
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5 Identification of letters and small words 

6 Finding a given letter in words of a sentence 

7 Finding identical elements at the beginning of words 

8 Finding identical elements at the end of words 

9 Recognizing “woid families 


FIGURE 2 

Underline the figure that is exactly like the sample at the left 



FIGURE 3 

Underline the figure that is exactly like the sample at the left 
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figure 4 

Underline the object that is exactly like the one at the left 



Underline the number that is exactly like the sample on the left 


^ U 6 3 



FIGURE 6 

Underline the letter or word that is exactly like the one at the left 


^VHO HOW WON WHO WAH 
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figure 7 


Underline each letter in the sentence which is like the sample at left 



a small black ant ate it all 

1 

a small lady led the lads 

Underline the 

FIGURE 8 

beginning of each word that is exactly like the sample 

shall 

Sally shot hall shut 

from 

frog flap fry 


FIGURE 9 

Underline the ending of words which arc exactly like the samp 


lljU 

hit hot cat has 


come cane love same 
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FIGURE 10 


Underline the ending of words which are exactly like the sample 


hill 

bell 

mill 

fill 

call 

ball 

fall 

pill 

call 

halt 


J 


Recognizing Words The objective of the various experiences m 
the visual readiness program is to prepare the child for making very 
ne visual discriminations between words which look very much 
alike It IS as easy for a person who reads to see the difference between 
cat and dog as it is for the six year old to see the difference between 
fl cat an a dog Yet the child beginning to read must very rapidly 
develop the ability to distinguish between hundreds of written word 
symbols 

n,5.',T 'u'*'® “"<1 'ong nfter their introduction, 

dren M ^ classroom activities aimed at helping chil- 

methmh h? «Mgnize words Teachers will employ different 
rsoermnc^n™" ‘o the child’s actual 
ncnce cln t ‘“7'’“'°," “P“'e"ce method and the use of expe 
“Beginning Reading" Examples 

recognition arc's; ferbrhte"^'* 

own namj'n™ s'ees^hlf ""“d to teach a child is his 

tiires and dnwmrr i, v ^ readiness book and on his pic- 

'“.n be mam I" ‘-.ddmon, there 

the board iL birthXyr P“P''" T 

like The child Mill notice simh^’ T“’'‘ ‘'“'S""'®"'"’ 
other pupils’ „a,„cs and will 1™^ ^ ? Z I °'™ 

2 Color names To teach coin ^ , , 

color construction paper can be nlT”?"' ‘“' 5 c circles cut from solid- 

Names of colnrs nro ^ 1 ® on the blackboard or a table 

colors are printed on ulnte cards The pupil selects a card. 
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says the word, and places the color name on the proper colored 

3 Matching words with pictures All children in the readiness 
group are capable of identifying a great number of objects and pic- 
tures of objects Familiar pictures are found and word names are 
printed on separate cards cnr, swing, duck, cow, wtise ac c 
selects a word and places it beneath the proper picture 

4 Objects m classroom A word card is made for familiar objects 

m the classroom such as door, table, window, boo , ^ ^ 

selects a word card, shows it to the group, and touc es t e o jec 

5 Following directions Words previously studied can be used m 
“direction sentences” printed on heavy paper or oa tag c i 
selects a sentence, reads it aloud, and does what it sugges s w 

to the door, clap tiour hands, ask ]ohn to stand 

In any exercise that uses single words as stimuli, t e teac 
ask that the word be used in a sentence As she writes on e ‘ ’ 
she pronounces each word and then the whole sentence mp * 
can be placed on visual clues found in words, on t e sen ence 

meaning unit, and on left to right progression in rea mg , 

Left to Right Sequence It is important that 
period and beginning reading stages children 
mo\ e from left to right across the page while reading ^ ‘ 

ently only one reason why teachers would neglect t is s i y 
might think that all children have mastered it It is easy to 
this abiht) onto children because, to adults who have lear"^ 
read, the technique appears to be one of the most simp e o le p 
cedures \shich make up reading It is also true that t ic maj y 
children learn the proper sequence without trouble A c n O 
Kkntif) words without realizing that the con^cntlonal wa> to intc - 
pret words and sentences is left to right However, cm ar i g 
the nc\t steps in learning to read without having mas erct 

siKinse can develop other serious and harmful reading n is 

mg reversals, omissions, losing the place, and poin mg v\i 
fmgtr This skill should never be taken for granted by the teacher 
and “ovcrleiminc” it would ccrtainl) be justified 

^1lerea^c a number of wa)s in which left-lo ng it sequence ' 
unphasi/cd Readiness workbooks contain training exercises caning 
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for a line to be drawn from left to nght over a senes of dots Some- 
times the point of such an exercise is not grasped if the child fails to 
relate it to reading A large square can be drawn on the blackboard 
with short horizontal lines representing words The teacher states, 
“Let’s play that this is a page from a book The heavy little lines are 
words Where should I start reading^’ Children can draw a line 
through the “words” moving from left to right In using experience 
charts the teacher can demonstrate left-to-nght reading with hand 
or pointer 

Rearranging the Pictures. This exercise consists of two or more 
picture cards which tell a story when arranged properly from left to 
Tight The cards are laid out in improper arrangement and after a 
child corrects the sequence he relates the story the cards tell Telling, 
the story forces him to progress from left to right, note details, see 
relationships, and organize the material in a logical manner Figure 
11 illustrates two teacher-made series A pupil’s story for each exam- 
ple IS given here 

Story A The tallest candle should be m the first picture— then it 
burns down a little and the third picture shows it re.il small ” 

Stoy B Mother is hiking pies In the first picture she puts one on 
the tible, then two on the tible In the third picture there are three 
pies * 


Contact with Books, Slones, and Pictures A child may come to 
school with an interest in learning to read, and this interest may grow 
or It may be inhibited by school experience Practically all children 
can be held spellbound by a good story well told After hearing the 
S '"Cdent m the story can be used to 

Ae teacher rTl '"‘‘ance undenlandmg When 

'>'<= ■'>- - ch.ldrei?s minds 

Th.s IS one importantly to arZ^nte^rf 
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FIGURE 11 


A. “The candle is burning.” 


1 

1 


1 


1 


B. “Mother is baking pies.” 









lied, uninterrupted diet of one or two books ean eolor attitudes to- 
"■ard reading The teacher and the school must assume responsi i it) 
for having available numerous good supplementary books at \anous 


reading lc% els i i c i ow. 

Using Pictures. The use of pictures is an excellent met lo o n 
mg children to books A picture illustrating a familiar story may 
g»Ne the child a sense of sccurit) On the other hand, a picture illus- 
trating a stor)' neu to the child may be so exciting that he ^ 
to hear the stor) If the teacher has made it clear that s le xm . 
occasion, read stones selected by pupils, the child wi a\ e an a 
incentue to seek and find a “good stor) If the c ass enjo) 
storx" he uill experience keen satisfaction that will be 
"itli the reading process, at the same time, he wi 

know lixlge that he can get “meaning" from pictures / or se g 
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for a line to be drawn from left to right over a senes of dots Some- 
times the point of such an exercise is not grasped if tlie child fails to 
relate it to reading A large square can be draw n on the blackboard 
with short horizontal lines representing words The teacher states, 
Let s play that this is a page from a book The heavy little lines are 
words Where should I start reading^’ Children can draw a line 
through the words” moving from left to right In using experience 
charts the teacher can demonstrate left-to-nght reading with hand 
or pointer ° 

Rearranging the Pictures. This exercise consists of two or more 
picture cards which tell a story when arranged properly from left to 
”ifi 1 ^ are laid out in improper arrangement and after a 

Child corrects the sequence he relates the story the cards tell Telling. 

progress from left to right, note details, see 
organize the material m a logical manner Figure 
pk ^g.v“ ^ for oach exnm 

Wns'dotn .awr'-ind picture— then it 

Storv B picture shows it red smxll 

le tible ttifln f 1 picture she puts one on 

leV then two on the t.ble In the thud p.oture there nre three 

school within merest ^ child may come to 

or It may be inhibited bv .T'T ‘"'orest may grow 
can be held snellVin, j I. experience Practically all children 

story, a picture of so by a good story well told After hearing the 
focus discussion •'^malic incident in the story can be used to 

the teacher reads stori enhance understanding When 

that reading is the kev^t ^ ^ in the children’s minds 

This IS one important L ° I ^ enjoyment associated with the story 
It IS very important rW interest in reading 

The actual handling of bn v ^ *^^*^*^ access to numerous books 
the like, are an important studying pictures and 

reader senes contain good w i for reading Most basal 

approach, and hold the emphasize the story 

• • ' ... udents interest until Hr rnnvRC nn to the 


the 

pies 
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An .llustration was recently provided by a third grade boy 
read the word nnsh as uionsh When asked, Whjit did you call thi 
word^” he responded "woush” The teacher said You mean 
don’t you?” He replied, “Sure, that’s right, niousli The child who 
repeatedly says tank for talk, wrth for undth, muslor ^ 

cept for accept is laying the foundations for trouble m later work 
m phonetic analysis as well as in spelling After a child said flrirc 
or Febuarij fifty to a hundred times, he does not , 

Fob ru nr/even If enunciated clearly by another person Whe" ®hd- 
dren approximate the sound of words, they reinforce these imprecise 

sounds each time they say them . , i „ in 

Hildreth asserts that the rapid noting of auditory ® 
more efficient reading Betts stresses a substantia re a 
tween a child’s inability to name the letters and impaire re. 
adds that this does not imply that rote memoriz<ation ° of 

IS a desirable practice ■" Barbe and others compi e i ^ 
reading difficulties found among eighty rem^ia rea ® 
help at a reading clinic More than forty differen pro 
noted and tabiil.ated The weakness showing the , 

was sound of letters not known (found m 95 per ® 

primary and 62 per cent at the intermediate age ® ' , 

Other studies suggest the importance of the abi ity o sy , 

fuse phonetic elements of words Hester, reporting data gathered 
on approximately 200 children admitted to a jading “ 
states that blending of consonant sounds i,,,, jead- 

these children - Aether study of over one 

ors (retarded two years or more on the basis ,,uditory memoiy' 
these impaired readers were below averap on J^itory 
span as Lasured by specific subtests on the Stanford Binet 

- Cirtnidc II Ilililrctli, "Tlic Role of PronouncinR and Smmdini; in LcimlnR 
to Iteul,’* Flcuicntanj School Journal, LV (i9o4), 1 plrmcntarti 

•T A nm,, ’Pmclieil ComidoiMions Based on ncscueli. Elrr,cn,anj 

I ncliili WMII (1050), 337-11 

i-llolxrtL Mold, nnd Junes Cnrtin.’Voenl rbonie An it> an i 

Ael,l.s,„H„l A last It.port. FIrmmInry School Jourool. L\ 1 (U-,. 

•’'kilM.xn 11 llcsl.r, -A Sl.id) of I'homm Oimndlies in R, sdlnR," He- 
-ewoty Scliin.; /ournol, M.Hl (1B12). >">-"3 p 

"nonm-eC I'liw.-TlROcsuuenceofSliortAndjtoo Meino^_Sp^ P 

Viral a.ll.lren 11. ferresl lor D.iRnous of Hri.l.nR DillnuHles, , 
l-*‘uca*l no! tlrinzrc/i. I.l ( 1958), 459-Ot 
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a picture illustrating an unknown story, the child can be invited to 
tell what he thinks the story will be Using this technique, the teacher 
can get some measure of the child’s creative ability and his language 
facility The use of pictures can help develop various other needed 
skills such as visual discrimination, attention to detail, and extension 
of concepts 


AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION 


There appears to be a lack of agreement in experimental data as 
to the relationship between learning to read and auditory discrimma 
tion This IS due in part to the fact that in the literature the term 
auditory discrimination is found to include such abilities as discrim- 
ination between the pitch of musical tones, discrimination between 
the intensity of sounds and acuity in hearing different frequencies 
in the speech range In general, such factors do not differentiate be- 
tween good and poor readers ” 

There are, however studies which indicate that impaired readers 
ack skill m the discrimination of speech sounds Robinson points out 
that this skill is linked to success in reading on two counts its rela- 
tion to language and speech, and its role in phonic analysis Dur 
rell and Murphy state Although there are many factors which com- 
bine to determine the child s success in learning to read, it is appar- 
ent that his ability to notice the separate sounds in spoken words is 
a highly important one The authors indicate that most children 
who come to the Boston University Reading Clinic with reading 
ability below first grade level are unible to discriminate between 
speech sounds m words Tests usually reveal that the problem of 
ese children is not a hearing loss but an inability to discriminate 
betu een minute differences m speech sounds 

CInrict3i"ticl ^niTspcS 55001*5^ f the Reiitionships Between Auditory 

STVofit"' 

Imj School ;raraJ‘i.T( ■'''’‘'‘"E 

Fnc’ter'tSl .“j'Relir' ^'3 ''“P'')' Tl'' Auditory D.scn„.n,..on 

(1953 ) 536 60 Reading Disability, Education LXXIH 
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car, tall, tar, far) The child repeats the one that is different Exer- 
cises such as this can help develop auditory discrimination an 

tory memory , n.. 

Eye and Ear Training. Combination eye and ear training usua y 
comes after children have learned to recognize letters and some 
words A senes of work sheets can be prepared using single letters, 
letter blends, or words 

A The teacher s«i/s one of the letter symbols m each box and the 
child circles tohat he hears (N — P — B D) 

r (N) M R I I B (P) D~1 I S c (B)J I. T ^ 

B The teacher pronounces one word m each senes (flap, cap, tap, 
went) and the child underlines that word 

clap cap "’“P 

flap clap *°P 

slap cat *tip 

C The child marls the word m each box winch rhymes with the 
stimulus word the teacher pronounces (am, land, pimp, aayj 




SUMMARY 

Learning to read is (in one sense) an extension of 
which the child has already deseloped Yet rear ing ca i_„n,e|l 
skills winch are xery much different from those P;'=''°7'> j 
Specific examples include Msiial discrimination o ^dcninte 

••>i.ditor> discrLination of speech sounds railure to make 
progress in these skills w ill mex itably slow or dorml he ent rc de^ 
'elopniciital process of reading Despite the impor . 
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Sometimes a child can make progress in beginning reading b) 
relying heavily on sight word recognition, but he can rarely become 
a facile, independent reader without the ability to sound out un 
known words The readiness and beginning reading program should 
provide sufficient experience and drill to assure that every child 
develops a good foundation in auditory discrimination Some chil- 
dren will need much more instruction in this area than ill others 
A few suggestions follow 

Drill on Initial Letter Sounds The teacher “Listen carefully I 
am going to say a word and I want you to think of any word that 
begins with the same sound” She then gives several examples such 
as lady lake, hne look, emphasizing the sound of I Next, other 
initial consonants are used^m, c, p, b, etc The particular order of 
introducing initial sounds is not crucial and can vary with the indi- 
yi ua teachers preference In all hearing-sounding exercises the 

eacher should make sure all children have an opportunity to partici- 
pate In this way. children who need further help m this skill can be 


names Listen to the sound that begins Mike’s 
hpom ®**’®*’ children’s first names which 

sholT The beginning sound 

should be emphasized but not distorted 

pictures from magazines or catalogues 
elecfrd of paper Ch.Wren 

site ''8“- '"ble) 

IS used with mit f l ^ Words The same procedure that 

rhyme If the t s'»"'ds Is followed here, using words that 

of the sound mfi It* likeness 

printed orthe ehTh t These words can be 

L kept in mind th *<i visual likeness It should 

restS "1"? tra? ‘^“cher-made exercises can 

work Tomcorport auditoref T 

the sounds being dealt with^ llw children must say and heat 

fofr w3s mfZT* " ''■’'>» “f Words Three or 

begin or end like thi teTwOTd pro "'’’‘f 

tl pronounced (pen, pin, been, peach, 
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factors, preparing for reading involves many other skills and capaci- 
ties Growing into reading is part of the child’s total growth pattern 
Certainly social emotional factors are the key to success or failure in 
beginning reading for some children These factors are not measured 
on reading readiness tests, and possibly this may be one reason why 
the predictive value of these tests is not higher 
The readiness period should not be thought of as ending with a 
calendar date or dealing with a limited number of specific skills 
measured by readiness tests The length of the readiness period 
should vary for different children, since no pre determined school 
schedule could possibly fit all children’s development The readiness 
program does not attempt to remove individual differences among 
pupils It does give the school the opportunity to work with children 
who have deficiencies m skills which are believed to be important 
to progress in reading No part of the readiness period should be 
thought of as a waiting period Preparing for reading implies activity 
on the part of the child and a deliberate structuring of experiences on 
the part of the school 


Concern for a child s readiness to read is highly justifiable Expect- 
^ before he is ready violates an important principle 

The chief aim of the readiness period is to assure 
fniln^ * ^ learning to rend Experiencing 

stages of learning to read can lead to attitudes 
which have far reaching influence on later development 


YOUR POINT OF VIEW? 


“S'"®'"®"' disugrecment int/i each of the 
1 todiag readiness tests could also be defined as intelligence tests 
IS unsound since l^e clnld"^'*r' ''"S'uning reading materials 

clues rather than mas.enug'wo rras srgh;':™i'‘'’'’“'‘‘"® 

elementary scLol “ *" 8c"cral neglected in the American 

5 Context clues” are nf l.tu 

hon centers around a basic read “ fi's* grade when mstruc 

lary ’ (Be sure to use aV ^ because of ■controlled vocabu 

point of view) ' ’’'““‘'‘tive basic reader series to illustrate your 
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BEGINNING READERS 

The following discussion deals with the relationship between the 
cultural and educational environment of beginning rea ers an 
formation of attitudes toward self and reading The environmen in 
which beginning reading takes place has a vital influence on potential 
learners This educational and cultural environment should 
suit in standardized instruction Pupils are not interc langea e p* 
"Uhin a classroom, each learner is a separate ps^clOOg^ca 
ponent . , 

There are critics of American education \\ho belike oiir 
Ihnc a laissez-faire attitude toxvard learning the three R s The lairnc) 
of this premise is nowhere so strongly apparent as in * 

^>egmning reading Children become eligible for riding ms rii 
on the questionable basis of chronological age During lei 
>enr of formal instruction, ^^l)elllcr read) or not, they 

lo achie\c an arhitrar) le\ cl of competence in reading . 

sl‘o\vs no interest or ability, then the borne and school either • 
soiousU or unconsciously use coerciyc means of socia con ro 
pressures to motnatc the child to achicye Tins cultural behayi 
Rmus out of tlic cKtrcmeb high value m"- socictv places on reading 
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Beginning Readers 

level Once the curneulum and graded reading materials have been 
determined, the tendency is to try to fit the learner to the materials 
It is much easier to cling to an original false premise than it is to 
revise the curriculum and the grade level system to fit the facts of 
learner variability 

The reaction of the school and the home to reading skill has a ve^ 
pronounced effect on the beginning reader Children cannot help 
seeing the importance which is attached to learning to read Many 
beginning readers must fail because success is measured by an 
trary criterion, grade level achievement We will look briefly at t e 
way in which attitudes and later behavior are influenced during the 
beginning reading period 

ATTITUDES TOWARD SELF AND ADJUSTMENT 

Among educators, parents, or psychologists there would be few 
dissenters to the proposition that “getting the right start’ m learning 
to read is of the greatest importance For some children ° 
nence difficulty, a poor start is often the key to later reading difhculty 
ns well as a factor in maladjustment The fact that some chi (hen can 
fail in the beginning stages of reading and still develop into a ecjua e 
readers and well adjusted individuals does not in the least militate 
ngainst the fact that the beginning stage in reading is extremely im- 
portant It IS during this period that the child develops attitudes to- 
ward self, toward reading, and toward competition These attitu es, 
>n turn, are related to the motivations which may arouse anti-social 
hehnvior 

'The child's attitude toward self is influenced by the attitudes o 
others toward him There are parental reactions toward him as their 
ohdd and as a learner, possibly complicated by an unconscious com- 
pirison of him with siblings Tlic teacher in turn reacts to the cliiia 
“S a learner, to his home and parents, and to the child as a problem 
'f he develops bclnsior not condoned by the school The child senses 
t'nt his parents and teacher feel that learning to read is estreme y 
O'gont Pressures from home, school, and self do not always result 
"> learning -niere are man) activities which ma) call for intense 
competition, but in most cases it is optional with the indiMdnal 
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ability This high value m turn determines to some degree the atti- 
tudes of both parents and school The following is an illustration 
A group of teachers and administrators were discussing the prob 
lem of how to deal with retarded readers when it was established that 
low intelligence was not the causative factor Various proposals for 
remedial teaching were discussed Suddenly the tenor of the meeting 
was changed when a speaker made the following statement 

‘We all know that there are tremendous individual differences 
among pupils in every type of skill performance — music, athletics 
composition, creativity, oral expression, computation, reasoning, and 
achievement m all subject matter courses We accept individual dif- 
ference in these areas, but not in reading Although we find great 
differences m reading skill m every classroom, we insist that all 
children should be reading at an arbitrary level which we refer to as 
grade level The inferior reader must be taught’ to read at this arbi 
trary level whether or not we can teach him, whether or not he can 
learn and whether or not he is interested Do we really believe that 
we ne^ er meet a child, even though he is not below average in intel- 
ligence who IS just not going to learn to read^ 

The idea was promptly rejected with practically no discussion 
Discussion of other ideas followed but after a period of time the 
mo^rator asked the group to consider the question expressed above 
— Do we hive a tendency to reject the idea of individual differences 
m reading ability and accept those differences m every other facet 
of human growth and development’ In the discussion it was finally 
uggcsted that the commumly will not entertain the idea that chil 
maturity to deal with the reading process once they 
ha e been accepted by the school for instruction ^ 
mncTP nf ° °Sy ^nd the teaching of reading stress the large 

ment J’mong children in reading achieve- 

ha\e nc\crt1iT* u additional evidence from classrooms, 

that differpnr'*^ cen unable to convince the community at large 
cnees in learners are instrumental in producing differ- 

tlnT thc crrrTp,? The pressure from the community and The fact 
cortim school "’‘P''"" 

premise tint rhu 1 curriculum of the school rests on the 

p misc tint children m a given classroom read at or near a particular 
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An alert and observant teacher can see many clues which suggest 
how a particular child fits in with, or is accepted by, the peer group 
Four children are playing in the sand box Eddie approaches with the 
intention of joining the group, but is met with Get away from 
here*” "You can’t play with us ” "There’s no more room let us 
alone ” These responses m themselves are not atypical of six-year- 
olds What the teacher has to discover is whether this is just a group 
of “haves” protecting their domain, the sandbox, from a “have not, 
or whether this is an illustration of the group s rejection of Eddie 
There are two types of behavior, over-shyness and aggression, 
which pose special problems for the teacher and special threats to 
the learning situation These behaviors are vastly different, yet it is 
safe to conclude that the same drives are often behind these apparent 
opposites in behavior The shy and the aggressive child both desire 
responses from others Each has learned the behavior patterns which 
he uses in an attempt to cope with his environment Each will also 
need some help m learning to use behavior that will be likely to lea 
to group acceptance rather than group rejection 


attitudes toward reading 

Most first grade teachers would agree that one of the most impor- 
tant aims of the beginning reading period is to help the child envelop 
a positive attitude toward reading Failure in reading is likely to 
produce the opposite attitude When the school sets an arbitrary 
goal or level of achievement, namely, the reading of first grade mate- 
rnl, the child feels that non success in achieving this arbitrary stand- 
ard IS failure regardless of promotion policies 

A number of experienced teachers were given a conventional 
checklist of reading difficulties This was a one page list of difficulties 
''hich appear frequently among retarded readers The teachers were 
^sked to select the two problems w hich they thought would 
o) Be most likely to be present m remedial reading cases 
h) Be likely to be the most serious problems present 

majorit) of teachers gave as their first choice "a\ersion to read- 
'*^g If one thought only in terms of the actual mechanics o rea mg. 
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whether he elects to compete In the elementary schools there is not 
a choice of curnculums, one includmg reading and the other not 
The curriculum is based on reading The non reader has no place to 
hide except behind the defenses he can devise Unfortunately, the 
defenses he develops are not honored by the society in which he lives 
as substitutes for reading Examples of these defenses are 
I’m too dumb to read 
Don’t care attitude 
Aggression 

Withdrawal, daydreaming 
Compensation 

Self-confidence is very important for the beginning reader The 
child who hchs confidence m his own ability is likely to over react 
when he encounters difficulty in learning reading It is true that the 
type of home the child comes from and the relations he has had with 
parents or adults will have already affected his confidence before he 
gets to school It IS the teacher’s task to structure school experiences 
in siich a way that the classroom will be an area of safety rather than 
a t rent This is one of the most difficult tasks confronting the teacher, 
It IS a so one of the most important The task is difficult because the 
school is only one of several institutions which parcel out failure 
am success, ego satisfaction and frustration It has no control o\er 
the home, neighborhood, or community Children entering school 
'i\e patterns of behavior which reflect experiences of rejection, 
tTi° personal inadequacy, and the like 

rM-ifo y 1 who question that these experiences 

school cannot undo the past of 
A child control the present m the community and home 

and so roi / to school with feelings of inadequacy so strong 
^'^hool cannot satisfy h.s need 
pcnsate tn sn* " But the school can in many cases, com- 

1 deals With the unfulfilled needs of children Chapter 

tflcctne cducaT.nnT militate against 

|0h IS to tear]'. »i teachers take the position that their onl> 

Itnmors Facto*,, 

teaching problems this potential among learners arc 
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DEVELOPING INDEPENDENT WORK HABITS 

This topic is of considerable importance in beginning reading and 
is related to attitudes toward reading, later development in reading, 
and emotional maturity. At the present time there is some concern 
with whether children are developing independence in work habits 
and self-responsibility.' Despite this concern, it is quite possible that 



Habits of working independently, assuming responsibility, and finishing 
lesks can be developed in all oreas of the curriculum. These habits ore 
extremely important, and the school should provide guidance in these 
facets of social-emotional growth. (Courtesy of Bexley Sc oo s, ex , 
Ohio, photographer Arthur Burt, Inc.) 

~^ost of the March 1956 rssue of Chrtdhoor) Erfucutmn Xiall, ^ot^d 
to the topic "Children Learn Respomobilrty " Drtcplme, ‘h 

Childhood Education, WashingtorS. D C . 1957 This is an 

let dealing with how self-discmbne is achieved by children Contributions by 
sw authors 
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he might not include aversion as a reading problem However, it is a 
problem m working with most reading failures Once a child has 
developed a dislike for reading, stemming from failure, he is not 
likely to give up his aversion as a result of persuasion based on the 
authoritarian statements that reading is fun, pleasant, or important 
The child’s dislike of reading is a most logical reaction The fact 
that the child in our culture will be told it is an unfortunate response 
\\ ill have little influence on its removal 


LATER development IN READING 

Attitudes and habits acquired by children during the beginning 
reading period influence later reading behavior According to the 
experience of persons working with impaired readers in the upper 
elementary and intermediate grades, it is not safe to assume that 
children will outgrow ineffective reading habits Poor reading habits 
seem to feed on themselves and multiply Common but serious pit- 
falls x^ich threaten the beginning reader include 

or calling without comprehension, the mere mechanics of 
reading is equated with reading 

- Failure to use punctuation properly Unless the weakness is 

^ ^ never enjoy reading because he will con- 

tinually distort or destroy meaning 

"SC methods of attacking unknown 
4 1 * analysis, phonic analysis, and context clues 

sicht reenirn^i'^*^'^^ cuitches which become substitutes for actual 
madcnualc slo I ° **'® tnght-word method is used An 

lies oml one’ ' ^ “'“mpanied by pressure to read 

su^,™ ]°""P'“""'--'W't) can lead to numerous bad reading habits 

jl Cucssmg at unknowa, words 
«) Miscalling words 
c) Substituting words 

< ) I^nstrlmg or omittmg words 
r) Slow reading 
Tliesc habits tend tn , c 

disappear with time *^‘"f“rced with practice rather than to 
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DEVELOPING INDEPENDENT WORK HABITS 

This topic IS ot considerable importance in beginning reading and 
is related to attitudes toward reading, later development in reading, 
and emotional maturity. At the present time there is some concern 
with whether children are developing independence in work habits 
and self-responsibility.' Despite this concern, it is quite possible tbat 



Habils of working independenlly, assuming responsibility, and finishing 
tasks can be developed in all areas of the curriculum. These habits are 
extremely important, and the school should provide guidance in these 
facets of social-emotional grawth. (Courtesy of Bexley Schools, Bexley, 
Ohio, photographer Arthur Burt, Inc ) 


1 Most of the March 1056 issue of CWWhood Educallon XXXU, Is rlewtrd 
to the topic "Children Learn " <»■ 

Childhoirf Education, Washington S. D. C 1057 This is an Informative pa=’i^ 
let dealing with how scK-dtscipline is achieved by children ContriliuUo-» kt 
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the importance of the relationship between independent work habits 
(or self-responsibihty) and success or failure in reading is under- 
estimated The data on emotions and reading strongly suggest that 
learning to read cannot be reduced to a perceptual or associative 
process, even though reading cannot take pLice without these func- 
tions Reading is more than the sum of the skills required in reading 
There are also psychological factors which are much more difficult 
to analyze This supports the hypothesis that reading is a part of the 
total development of the child 

In any discussion of reading readiness one invariably meets the 
term vnmaturitij An immature child has not attained a specific level 
of behavior associated with his chronological age Lack of responsi- 
bility or self dependence is universally cited as evidence of immatur- 
ity The child of six who has avoided or who has been prevented 
from developing independence and self reliance is not likely to 
become self reliant and independent in school unless he receives 
some specific guidance The point is that immaturity, in the psycho 
ogical sense, has been learned The child’s behavior may have devel- 
oped out of the parents’ needs to keep the child dependent It should 
e ept in mind that one of the easiest things to learn in early life 
IS a pattern of abdicating responsibility The child who learns this 
pa ern as become accustomed to social controls from without He 
'VI na lira ly find it difficult to develop self-discipline or controls 
trom within In this connection. Staiger suggests that some children 
n because they have never had to do anything 

that they do not h^ve to learn to read - Delays, 
dXu tv nf 7’ responsibility can only increase the 

"as Icimed situations where this behavior 

soUes the nrot f exenUially make a response which re- 

' teVn Lc " r ,1 T »P the clothes, pick up the toys, 

n -d tL him to school 

re uhng^nd ' 

y help or hinder him throughout his 

(19-5)1 561^65^'^*^"’ *tc5ponsihility and Rculinp" Ednciition, LWVII 
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academic career Independent work habits and self-responsibility are 
essential for children in today’s schools because of group instruction 
in which children have to work out their own problems Grouping 
practices create a problem since the teacher must divide her time 
among several different groups, thus leaving the child on his own 
during a good part of the time devoted to reading instruction A 
recent summary of the literature on development of responsibility m 
children suggests a number of principles, some of which are a 
stracted and presented below ‘ 

1 Training for responsibility begins early 

2 The child needs guidance from adults 

3 Children can learn responsibility only by practicing it 

4 Intelligent training for responsibility should be different for 
different children 

5 The child needs to know what is expected of him This nee 
demands consistency from adults 

6 No child should be expected to achieve perfection 

7 Adult attitudes toward responsibility influence its development 
in children 

8 Too much as well as too little responsibility can be harm u 
The child who develops independence and self-direction in is 

work habits early in the process of learning to read is not likely to 
become a severely retaided reader The child who loses, or never 
gfiins, confidence in himself, the child who cannot work alone, com- 
plete tasks, and in general assume some responsibility for learning, 
IS not well prepared to weather a learning crisis There are a num er 
of ways m which a teacher can help pupils get off to a proper s ar 
m developing good work habits , 

Give responsibility to all children and not just those who are al- 
ready confident and at ease Collecting workbooks or readers, stack- 
ing them neatly, cleaning up after art work, arranging chairs after 
group work, and stopping or beginning a task when requeste o o 
so help develop self discipline It should be remembered that cln - 
ren learn best through experience ■* 


. ’P«>y L Mmton and Dale B Hams. “Hie Deielopmcat of RcsponsiI.iI.t> 
^ ” Elementary School Journal, LIV (1934), -68 ^ 

, ^ I\cc<l, “A Sense of Responsibility Are Clissroom Acti\itics No 

‘"S''’ Ffcmcniorp Sc/iool Jmimal, LVIII (1958), 394 97 



When plans hove been well laid, children work independently while the 
teacher is busy with a group activity not involving the entire class (Cour- 
tesy of St Paul Public Schoofsl 


Do not give a child tasks that he does not understand or cannot do 
He will lose interest, procrastinate, daydream, and soon conclude 
that this IS what one does in school 
The teacher should never tell her students that she will look at 
their work when it is finished and then fail to do so The child wants 
a reward, and the teacher’s approval of the completed task is inter- 
preted as a reward Set short term goals which can be readily 
ac ne\ e The child will then have many experiences of success which 
he associates with the reading situation 
It is staled above tint children should learn to begin and stop 
activities when requested to do so If a child is engrossed in a task, 
printing, or working a page m a readiness book, 
rnsm l?.! '^"'"P^ete it might be better than interrupting and 

flexibl T ^ ^^in^thing else When grouping IS 

. n 1 1.= 'V.11 be able to jmn the 
tro, p ,n a fe« nanutc, « ithoul <l.sn.pt,„g the activity Furthermore, 

tnon ‘-o 
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If a child ^\orks slowly on an actmty that the teacher feels should 
be completed, she can give a moment's help and then praise the 
child for completing the task, thus instilling the idea that this is the 
standard of performance which she expects from him Childrens 
reading behavior should be observed very closely so that no child 
expenences too much failure and frustration with reading Children 
should be praised wlien they try, even if their accomplishment falls 
short of arbitrary standards 


EXAMPLES OF BEGINNING READERS 

We have discussed the social educational environment m which 
beginning readers operate, \\c will now look briefly at the beginning 
readers themselves Experienced teachers understand that the chil- 
dren who constitute any first grade class are tremendously different 
from each other, and few teachers would subscribe to the notion that 
a brief period of readiness experience in first grade appreciably nar- 
rows the range of individual differences It is not an objective of 
the first year of formal schooling to remove individual differences 
All children cannot be moved up to the level of the more advance 
pupils, and it is educationally indefensible to attempt to hold the 
advanced pupils on a learning plateau until the slower ones have 
advanced Although it is impossible to remove these individual dif- 
ferences, the teacher and school should be aware of them an con 
cemed with them , , 

The fact that children are so different when they come to school 
makes it imperative that the teacher discover those differences w ic 
are important factors in learning to read Then she must eve op a 
program of teaching which at its maximum effectiveness will he p 
each child to grow at a rate commensurate with his a i ity 
teacher must guard against practices and classroom experiences 
'vhich may damage the child psychologically and inhibit learning m 
the future The discussion which follows attempts to s ow ow 
ferences among pupils are related to instruction The cases usee 
dlustrations were found in one first grade class 


See Mnrgnret Mckim, Guiding Grou^th in Reading (New York Tlie 
milUn Co , 1955), 33-4, for an excellent irentment of this problem 
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S W was a boy of average intelligence who gave the appearance 
of being shy He was reluctant to respond m class or to join in the 
playground activities for fear that he would fail He would give up 
easily and make no effort to get help from the teacher when it was 
needed and was showing no progress in reading He was socially im 
mature and inadequate m the group Within three or four months he 
had, in general, been rejected by the group On the surface he 
seemed to accept this, yet he harbored intense hostility 

He did not manifest this hostility through overt attacks on other 
children but through such immature behavior as scribbling on an 
other pupil s drawing, breaking another child s pencil and putting his 
own coat on a hallway hook in place of another, which he then 
dropped on the floor He displayed a tendency to tattle and call the 
teacher s attention to other pupils’ shortcomings Whatever form his 
aggression took, he always seemed to get caught 
J L was a boy of above average intelligence and, according to 
the teacher, just the opposite of S W She characterized him as being 
pushy in class, attempting to be the center of everything that went 
on He was able to achieve leadership status among the class but 
still had an insatiable need to be the center of attention and to dom 
mate others Physically he was more mature than the other boys and 
extremely well co ordinated He was not a problem in the sense of 
eing a bully simply because his superiority m things physical was 
ne\er questioned o i ^ 


espite igh ability he made a poor adjustment m class He was 
una e to work alone or carry any project through to its conclusion 
ea o omg assigned seat work he would wander around the 
om m an attempt to get an audience He got off to a very poor 
start in reading as did S W ^ 

r ’"S*' intelligence, was one of the most 

-ipc \ language facility was above aver 

informofl'' ^ the brightest child m the class, she was as well 
and vrt il?^l ^ accepted by both boys and girls as a leader 

^\ase\c('IIf. U ™ leadership role Her social adjustment 

start ind ^ '‘"i? enjoyed reading from the 

and contmi * Vti, expected progress in beginning reading 

and continued this same level of performance m the followmg years 
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What were the real differences between these pupils^ On the basis 
of C A , I Q , and M A they were fairly well equated All came from 
homes of higher than average socio economic status Each child had 
been read to a great deal prior to school and since early infancy Each 
had rich and varied experiences prior to entering school, which in- 
cluded visits to large cities, to farms of relatives, zoos, and parks, 
family picnics, rides on trains, long trips by car, and eating out with 
their families Each had many books at home How did they differ 
S W was the older of two boys Both parents set very high stand- 
ards for him His parents were perfectionists, and he could never 
quite measure up to their expectations He became very aware o 
this It was impossible to do anything exactly right He was always 
nagged at when he attempted anything, and withdrawal was a most 
logical response This response he soon learned and eventua y over 
learned His ego was threatened by this inability to please his par- 
ents When he really did wrong he was not rejected or severely 
punished In fact, he was treated as an individual, for his parents 
tried to discover "Why did S do this?” The closest his psychological 
needs ever came to being fulfilled was when he was caught in some 
misbehavior which was a threat to his parents School simply ecame 
a new and different arena, and he used the same weapons and 
approach, even though, from an adult standpoint, his responses were 
not the most logical ones available 
Reading became a threat to him very early in school i e mos 
parents, his were concerned about reading They wanted him to get 
a good start His confidence in himself and in his ability was already 
undermined, and he started from the premise that he wou ai in 
reading It is not surprising that with this emotional conflict he was 
nnable to bring his energies to bear on the reading task As ‘nnsion 
from failure mounted, he used responses which further alienated him 
from people— his parents, peer group, and teacher Needing accept- 
ance more than anything else, and being denied it, he wit i rew rom 
an> situation which in his mind might further jeopardize his status 
J L was the only child of parents who had both finished colleg . 
^ One graduate work, and acquired professional standing ey v e 
concerned with status, but unconsciously They ‘ ’ 

'Zed comparisons betw een J and members of his peer group n 
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own minds such invidious comparisons were a sign of immaturity 
Yet their need for J to succeed, to be the best participant in all types 
of endeavor, while not perceived by them, was so close to the surface 
that it was somehow not lost on J His security became tied up with 
excelling, with dominating others Success was the safety region for 
him Through it, he could dominate the home, it was the price pai 
for love, affection, and acceptance As he grew to school age ° 
his endeavors were rewarded by success He was superior 

Reading was a different story He did not start school with a superi- 
ority in this skill He found himself m a group where, in one particular 
skill, he was only average He seemed never to be interested in read- 
ing As other pupils’ supenonty in reading became marked, reading 
became a threat to J A frontal attack on the problem was not the 
solution he chose He elected to compensate He withdrew from 
reading, disrupted class activities, interfered with others’ learning, 
and tried to capture attention and maintain his status m numerous 
ways, none of which seemed logical to adults 
The needs and motives of the two boys were strikingly similari as 
were their attitudes toward the reading situation Yet their overt 
reactions to a frustrating situation were quite different, so much so 
that the teacher identified the boys as being ")ust the opposite 
Would knowing the background of each boy, as related here, help 
the teacher m dealing with their reading problems^ 

Our third case (DP) was not a reading problem This girl 
a well adjusted, thoroughly accepted child She was the youngest of 
several siblings, adored by her family, but not spoiled She did not 
have to compete for affection An outward appearance of the home 
lives of all three children appeared to be similar Yet only one of the 
three had found security at home Could this factor have had an 
important relationship to reading^ 

The three children just descnbed were members of the same first 
gra e c ass This class contained over twenty other children, some o 
whom would merit an equally extensive individual analysis if they 
were to be understood as beginning readers Here, only an important 
tact or Uyo concerning these twenty children will be mentioned, 
teachers knowledge or experience will show why these facts are 
important in beginning reading 
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Some of the children were barely old enough to enter school 
Others were eight or nine months older Some had attended kinder- 
garten the previous year, others had not Three children had attended 
nursery school since they were three years old Two of the mothers 
worked outside the home during those years 
The I Q ’s of children in this group ranged from 76 to 130 Three 
children measured 85 or below Mental age varied as much as 24 
months within the group Education of parents ranged from one 
year in high school to graduate work in college Occupation of the 
parents ranged from manual laborer to physician Two children had 
medical records showing excessive illness during childhood One 
child wore glasses There were emotional problems other than S W 
and J L , mentioned above 

These and many other factors are definitely related to learning to 
read and to the differences m reading ability which will inevitably 
emerge in any first grade class Being able to detect differences and 
understand their significance is an invaluable aid to the teacher as 
she plans experiences and sets goals for individuals in her group 
From the potential learner’s position, having a teacher with this abil- 
ity to detect subtle but important differences is a form of insurance 
against being pushed too fast, losing self confidence, and forming an 
aversion to school and to reading 

EGO INVOLVED BEHAVIOR IN THE CLASSROOM 

Understanding the term ego involvement, as used here, does not 
call for an extensive background in psychology Teachers, like pupils 
and parents, have egos and know uhat it is like to have ones ego 
crushed They also know the satisfaction felt when one's abilities and 
accomplishments are recognized by others 

Pupils like to do those things which are ego satisfying and tend to 
dislike and resist doing those things which threaten the ego or the 
self PrcMous discussion has centered around the interaction bct\\een 
die learner and instruction To posit that this interaction is important 
IS to recognize the importance of the learner s ego The first grac e 
teacher starts with one advantage that should be exploited to the 
fullest The child IS potentially ego tni^ohcd m Iconung to read At 
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this stage of his career the child has usually been conditioned to enjoy 
books and stories The sense of accomplishment felt when he reads a 
pre primer for the first time is probably as great as for any subse 
quent academic accomplishment When the child becomes engrossed 
in the process of learning to read, the effect is to minimize many o 
the interferences to learning found m the average classroom 

Ego involvement, if it is not centered on the learning task, can 
work against the teacher The following examples of behavior ob 
served in classroom situations will call to mind parallel incidents 
which teachers have observed Each incident occurred in a classroom 



books '* ° experience, the child is drav/n to the world o 

reodina fnira °*'*''^* attitudes ore formed toward reading Success u 
css (Courfej * children in the socialiiation 
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where the teaching was excellent, preparation of pupils for class dis- 
cussion was thorough, and motivation of the group was above 
average 

In a first grade class the children had been divided into several 
groups, each of which practiced reading a story in a supplementary 
primer not being used by the class Each group was to read its 
story to the class In order that every pupil could maXe a contribu- 
tion, one of the poorer readers was to show the pictures accompany- 
ing the story In one group, a pupil other than the duly appointed 
one usurped this privilege and was slyly show'ing the picture from 
his book The victim of this duplicity promptly and loudly called 
attention to the infringement The disniplion of the learning activity 
resulted from the importance the child attached to the ego-satisfying 
activity of showing the pictures 

A similar situation occurred in another class where five pupils had 
practiced reading a story in which they each read a predetermined 
number of lines When they read this story to the class, one child 
paused a moment in his reading and the next pupil started to read 
his remaining lines The injured party intemipted and loudly as- 
serted, “No, it isn’t your turn yet ” This behavior interfered with the 
learning process for the entire class and shows that no child likes to 
be deprived of his “performance time,” with its attendant ego- 
satisfaction 


In another first grade class a film strip was being shown The 
teacher selected children, one at a time, to walk up to the screen and 
indicate certain words by using a pointer A motivational peak was 
reached each time a pupil was to be selected, followed by a lapse in 
interest until a new selection was to be made Achieving the role of 
demonstrator was such a strong status building activity that it 
worked against the intended learning situation of mastering the con- 
tent of the film 


In a second grade discussion of pioneers and how they cleared the 
^nd to plant crops one pupil seemed extremely eager to make a con- 
tribution and pumped his hand up and down quite vigorously When 
called on his contribution to the topic was ml, but he produced a 
®ngthy story which cast him in the central role “I looked at some 
Seed yesterday at home, and I remember I said to myself this looks 
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just like the cotton seed we had yesterday in school ’ I said it looks 
just like it and I wondered if it was cotton seed I was going to bring 
It to school today 

One third grade class had studied a particular unit and was now 
ready to discuss it in class Prior to the actual discussion, the teacher 
and pupils had worked out an outline of major points to be discussed 
and the teacher had listed these points on the board The outline was 
to serve both as a stimulus and as a means of keeping the discussion 
from wandering One boy near the rear of the room held up his hand 
to make a contribution on item one, but since the entire class was 
prepared and responsive, all could not be called on The discussion 
moved on through item two and was well into item three when this 
boy was finally called on He gave an immediate answer which was 
in no way related to the question under discussion, but his response 
was logical and correct for item one 
The response was too spontaneous to support the hypothesis that 
e was caught without an answer for the question and simply talked 
to cover up It was quite apparent that he had a contribution to 
make during the discussion of Hem one, and became so emotionally 
inN olved in this situation that he failed to make the shift to items two 
an t ree His egounvolvemenl became a barrier to his own learning 
and mterfered with the group learning situation 
ml? J®8®rdless of her skill and experience, can prevent 

1 incidents from occurring m her classroom From such incidents, 
I, ^ teacher will learn much about the needs of various 
to Him?" ^ attempt to harness the children’s egos 

her instead of against 

matcrnl^ '?? closely the beginning reading 

be for him ^ and his interests, the easier it wiH 

tions of flitc" mvolved in the reading situation Illustra- 

Mdedtliee the same classrooms which pro- 

Mdcd the examples cited above 

readers biMnn^^ ^ m ^ reader, could not read from the basal 
S class The teacher had John tell her a story 


invokimrr^n^ ru inereacnerhacIJohntelineraM^v 

tisint! the "T?* experiences The teacher typed this story. 

for him After reading it several times 

1°!*” reading it A flash card was made of 

* ‘culty in learning John’s progress in mastering 
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the sight words was slow, but lie did make progress The last step 
was to fold a page of construction paper and fasten the typed story 
inside On the front of this booklet John printed the words Johns 
Book He clutched his book tightly as he rushed out at the close of 
school He would now cam praise and acceptance and restore some 
measure of self-esteem Reading was less of a threat at that moment 
than it had been for many weeks 
Another teacher, whose practice it was to secure many different 
books for her second grade class, was able to help a very poor reader 
by finding for him a large colorful book with exciting, full-page pic- 
tures and very little reading text Many pupils in the class showed 
interest in this book and asked if they might have it when Fred 
finished reading it Fred was credited with reading a book and this 
experience attracted him, at least for the present, to books and read 
mg Every teacher knows how important these experiences are to 
the child involved In the previous chapter it was noted that in the 
pre reading stage the child’s name is probably the first word he learns 
In addition his birthday is announced on the board, and he learns 
the words used to designate hts school, his street, hts town These 
relatively difficult words are learned after fewer exposures than are 
most words he learns during this period and illustrate the importance 
of ego involvement in learning 

CONCLUSION 

There are marked differences among children as they begin learn- 
ing to read Teachers are generally aware of this fact, but classroom 
practices and habits of thought prevailing in the school and com- 
munity sometimes tend to slight the significance of these pupil dif- 
ferences Our society places a high value on reading ability, and as 
n result all children in the group are expected to progress at a some- 
what uniform rate Failure to do so is a very noticeable failure When 
some children m the group do not meet fixed arbitrary standards of 
achievement, pressures from both school and home increase Read- 
mg IS particularly sensitive to pressure because it involves learning 
^ complicated symbol system 

Children as beginning readers are quite pliable, yet there are many 
who cannot adjust to or profit from a lock step educational philosophy 
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which treats pupils as interchangeable parts in the classroom These 
children may have an initial desire to learn to read, but the type of 
experience they have can affect their goals and behavior Reading and 
other learning tasks prescribed by the school can be interpreted as 
threatening rather than rewarding 
Ego-involvement is extremely important in learning A child who 
fails to meet arbitrary group standards will not experience satisfac- 
tion from reading Even when failure is not present, ego-involvement 
in learning tasks may lead the child away from the structured activity 
and thus disrupt learning for himself or others Too much uniformity 
of instructional method used with a group that includes a wide range 
of interests and abilities will not be equally motivating or equally 
appropriate for each member of the group This is the sole reason 
why instruction must be concerned with individual differences 


YOUR POINT OF VIEW? 


Would you prefer to defend or to attack the following statements^ 

1 The teacher, the school environment, and the curriculum inescapa* 
niv^tunction as barriers to or means of fulfilling the psychological needs of 


tlrf child in the class were ego involved in the learning tasks, 

re wou e practically no discipline problems in the classrooms 
on o. 1 \ lenming to read have a considerable influence 

p pis liter work hibits and attitudes toward the school 

practices and educ.itors’ expressed concern lot 

res^ s^n ^ pupils, the grade level system inevitably 

results in teaching to the mean of the group " 

thin reTr'ri*” schools emphasis on reading readiness is more appare*’^ 
number ‘jon'^ept of readiness is verbally embraced, but a large 

rcad\ subjected to reading instruction before they ar® 
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BEGINNING READING 

Beginning rending is that phase of formal instruction m which chil 
aren hrsl use reading materials, such as experience charts, pre-prim 
crs, primers, and first readers In this initial stage of reading the child 
associates the written word symbol with the object it represents ' 
'■f <l‘"g 's <he logical extension of a readiness pro 
^nf^ tVio between the two, no point where one ends 

so Prnrli °i ^ In a well organized first grade the transition is 

IS seen Perceive it The use of pre-primers 

The neri!vF of work done yesterday and last week 

matic puulin^ egmning reading should provide intelligent, syste- 

ful and natmalgmwtrpmUt'''' 

OBJECTIVES OF THIS PERIOD 

reading process as complicated as beginning 

"'^"y objectives Some of these objectives have 
• knthloen B Hester w 

Brolhers, 1954), 296 ' Child to Read (New York Ilirpcr & 
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been dealt with in previous discussions to structure experiences so 
that the child feels accepted and develops desirable attitudes toward 
reading and toward self, to provide for group participation, develop- 
ment of verbal facility, listening ability, and auditory and visual dis- 
crimination, to teach left-to-nght sequence, and to encourage con- 
tact with books, stories, and pictures Despite the fact that these ac- 
tivities are very appropriate in the reading readiness program, it is 
apparent that the teacher must not neglect any of these goals when 
instruction m reading becomes more formal In addition, the teacher 
will concern herself with other specific objectives 

1 Arouse and sustain interest in reading 

2 Expand sight recognition vocabulary 

3 Help the child develop means of working out unknown words, 
using all clues available, such as pictures, configuration of words, 
context, and structural and phonic analysis 

4 Provide practice in both silent and oral reading 

5 Stress that reading is getting meaning 

6 Provide experiences for developing and extending concepts 

7 Help the child develop smoothness in the mechanics of read- 
ing such as heeding punctuation, reducing the number of regressions, 
reading with expression, and using correct pronunciation 

8 Encourage the development of independent work habits 

9 Provide individual instruction when needed, based on con- 
tinuous diagnosis 

10 Keep goals and procedures flexible for individual children 


the experience chart 

The experience chart is a means of capturing the interests of ^il- 
dren by tying their personal experiences to reading activities e 
chart, which tells about a shared activity, is a story produced co oper- 
atively by the teacher and the class This is a natural extension of 
earlier and less difficult experiences wherein the teacher wrote single 
words or short sentences on the chalkboard Examples, cited m a 
prcMous chapter, included days of the week, names of months, the 
seasons, childrens birthdays, holidays, captions for pictures, and 
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objects in the room The experience chart provides practice m a num 
ber of developmental skills which are closely related to reading For 
example 

1 Oral language usage in the group planning prior to a trip and 
in recounting the experience, for chart building, after a trip 

2 The give and take of ideas as the experience is discussed 

3 Sharpening sensory acuity, particularly visual and auditory, 
while on excursions 


4 Expanding concepts and vocabulary 

5 Reinforcing the habit of reading from left to right 

6 Experience in learning words as wholes, thus building sight 
vocabulary 

7 Reading the sentence as a unit 


8 Reading about one’s own experiences, emphasizing that reading 
IS getting meaning from printed words 
All of the points cited above are appropriate both to readiness and 
to beginning reading and the experience chart should not be thought 
0 as belonging exclusively to one stage of development The exp^n* 
ence chart has merit in proportion to the degree to which certain 
ogica practices are followed For instance, vocabulary must be 
mple and sentences short, a minimum of sentences must be used, 
and each sentence must contribute to the story There should be 
deliberate repetition of common sight words 


PnEPARINC AN experience ^TORY 

or the lib^rn^ T children plan for a visit to the zoo, a nearby farm, 
all of the assume that the teacher has been able to make 

She has ®*T‘'mgements for a tnp to the community library 

librarian whn^h 

set up T dicnl “"tiered to read the class a story and who has 

the entuo Ola V ^hen she has the attention of 

librarian the ^ Winters, the 

hbrarx and to oome to the 

to take a book hn ° hooks — maybe some of you would want 

a tnp .0 “a™ ‘ » -f .t would b"! fun .f we toob 




Experience charts vary as to purpose and difficulty level Here, early in 
grade one, children work with a simple chart which stresses sight recogni- 
tion of a very limited number of words {Courtesy of San Diego City 
SchooM 


Children 'Let’s gol” 

“I’d like that ” 

Teacher If we go, we’ll have to make plans first — what are some 
things we should decide first^ ’ 

Billy “Can we go today^ ’ 

Teacher ‘Billy asks when can we go^ We can't go today, we have 
to make our plans first ’ 

Child “Let’s go tomorrow ” 

Teacher “How many would like to go tomorrow^ 

(General agreement) 
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“How shall we get to the library?” 

‘ Let’s walk ” 

“Can we go m a car^” 

“Mike suggests we walk, but it’s quite a long way from 
here, Mary suggested we go in a car, but it would take 
a lot of cars for all of us Maybe we could go m the 
school bus ” 

(Excitement heightens tn the class) 

The class and the teacher talk about what they should do and what 
they should not do at the library Following each discussion, the 
teacher writes the decision on the board, from this activity an expe 
rience chart emerges The chart itself may not be the most important 
outcome of this educational endeavor Tlie children have experienced 
how the group process works, co*operative planning and individual 
®°^^^*^^bons have resulted m identifying and structuring a goal The 
children are now ego-involved in a trip to the library Their expe- 
rience chart follows 


Teacher 

Mike 

Mary 

Teacher 


Plans for Our Trip 


We will go to the library 
We will go tomorrow 
We will go m the school bus 
This will be fun 
We can look at books 
We will sit in our chairs 


We will hear a story 

hbrarnn^hn!riR^"^°^L? library Mrs Winters, the 

where* the children’s books available, she showed 

rack sL tilV r shelves and on a hook 

Se pair cot" books-not to fold pages or tear 

andte pictures cbddren were permitted to look at the books 
Soim " The childre Winters read them the story Stone 

thestorv Thev il " f bands when Mrs Winters finished 

the school bus^ ^ returned to their classroom on 


- \Iircn Drow-n (New ^ork 


Chirlcs Scnbners Sons. 1947) 
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As children grow in reading skill, (he content of experience charts can be 
expanded and used for many purposes. Charts made earlier In t e 7®®*” 
are sometimes displayed around the room. Examples above ist t e 
characteristics of good listeners and good readers. (Courtesy of Bexley 
Schools, Bexley, Oh/o; photogropber. Artbvr Burt, Inc ) 


That same day they discussed their trip and the things they saw 
and did and heard. The natural outcome was to "write a story about 
their experience. The teacher asked questions and occasionally sub- 
stituted words to keep the vocabulary reasonable. The following is 
emission developed the title for the story. 


Teacheii: 

Bob; 

Teacher: 

Mary: 


“What shall we call our story? 

“What we did at the library. 

“That’s a good suggestion; does anyone 


else have a 


name for our story?’ 

"I think it should be called 'We have a nice tune at 


library.’ ’* 
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Teacher “Fine — anyone else?” 

Ruth ‘ Things we did on our trip to the library ” 

Teacher “Those are all fine — ^we did have a very nice visit, we 
did learn many things and we did enjoy the story Mrs 
Winters read us Would it be all right to call our story 
‘Our Trip to the Library’^ ’ 

Since the children agreed to the title, she printed it on the chalk- 
board, saying each word as she wrote it and then reading the entire 
line, being careful to move her hand slowly from left to right as she 
read Next, she inquired what incidents should be related in the story 
and accepted the various suggestions while attempting to keep the 
vocabulary as simple as possible Each line of the story was developed 
m much the same way as the title was The teacher was careful to 
see that all of the students participated The following chart is the 
result. 


Our Trip to the Library 

We rode m the school bus 
The bus took us to the library 
We looked at many books 
We sat at tables 

We looked at books and pictures 
Mrs Winters read us a story 
The story was Stone Soup 
We thanked Mrs Winters 
Our trip was fun 


each line as soon as she printed it on the board, 
careful to move her hand under the line from left to 
^tnr\’ M ^ teacher and children then read the complete 

the line that told how they 
fhev I told the name of the story 

and Tforr'? the children sat in the library, 

attempted to read'll 

mr'llednlt''?', '™y* Each Irae in the chart 
A St , " *'"P •■“'T P“P« thanked Mrs Ww 

A child IS handed a sentence and is asked to find this line on 
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the chart Individual words may also be placed on oaktag or card- 
board and held up by tbe teacher and a child selected to point out 
that particular word on the chart books, us, bus Wor car s may 
be prepared for each word in a particular line^ These are an e o 
a child in mixed order and he is to arrange them m proper or er o 
correspond with the line on the chart These tasks can e 
work or boardwork The experience chart can be used with the class 
as a whole and also with various reading groups After its mam use 
with a unit, it may be referred to incidentally when certain wor s 
used on the chart come up in other contexts and in ot er ac ivi les 


THE EXPERIENCE METHOD 

The experience chart can be used in any method of teaching 
mg But when it is advocated as the chief means o , 

early stages of reading, the resulting method is designa e 
experience method or the experience approach Any proce ure y 
have both merits and limitations, and this seems particu ar y 
the experience approach to teaching reading ° 

strengths and weaknesses of this approach are liste e ow 


ALLEGED ADVANTAGES 

1 Reading materials are related to the child s experiences, g 

for a high degree of motivation 

2 Reading for meaning is stressed onnipxt 

3 Complete sentences are used, allowing for emphasis o 
clues 

a further d«cuss.on of the ongin htstory and detaded rnalysrt of this 

SdrerBurdetfCo, 

Anderson and Walter F Dearborn, ”5 Teaching 

neachng (New York The RomUl Press Webster Publishing 

C R Stone Progress in Prtmartj Reading (St Louis \\ebster 

Co, 1950), Chip 2 , - Through Experience 

L A Linioreiux inti D M Lee Learning to 
(New York Appleton Century Crofts, Inc , 1943) , , School (Boston 

, Paul \Iekee The Teaching of Reading in the Elementar.J hchoni 
Houghton Mifflin Co , 1948), 216 30 
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4 Charts permit flexibility m content of reading materials 

(Types of desirable experiences usually associated with the 
method have been cited in the discussion of experience charts ) 


ALLEGED DISADVANTAGES 

1 It IS difficult to control vocabulary Too many words may be 
introduced at one time 

2 Basic sight words may not be repeated often enough to insure 
mastery 

3 When used exclusively as a method it puts too much of a bur- 
den on the teacher, demands much lime and a high level of training 

4 It IS difficult to adapt this type of instruction to the needs and 

abilities of n// children 

5 It encourages memorization rather than mastery of sight words 
The strengths and weaknesses of the experience method are rela 

live and not inherent in the method itself Under certain conditions, 
a 0 t e advantages of the method might be lost through over em* 
p asis misuse, or lack of understanding In other situations the effects 
certain of the cited disadvantages could be held to a minimum 
ohi^o^v ^ tea<Aers skill experience, and clear understanding of 
\ulnPMW '''risers opinion, the experience approach is most 

tcichp'r^ ^ T “^^^cated as a complete method in itself Most 
reader se experience chart as a supplement to a basal 

mized pennils certain of the weaknesses to be mini- 

control ovpr ♦!? ***^ *'®^‘ders provide dnll on sight vocabulary and 

charts adds program"" 

most of the “ the foundation upon which 

reader senes sArt schools is built Basic 

s idc (Traded mite "T*! readiness level and pro 

grade * '<=vel up to the seventh or eighth 
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READINESS BOOKS 

At the readiness level one might find picture books in which a 
picture or series of pictures suggests a child-centered story From t e 
pictures the teacher and the pupils develop a story T e more s i u 
the teacher is in providing background and involving t e ® 
participation and interpretation, the more successful t e use o ese 
materials will be Other readiness books may call for children to iden- 
tify and mark similar objects, letters, or words, to facilitate the 
development of visual perception To strengthen au 
ination the child will identify two pictures in a group which wi 
rhyme when named Identifying other pairs of pictures w ic s 
with the same sound gives practice in the discrimination o im la 
sounds 


PRE-PRIMERS 

The readiness books are followed by a senes of pre ^ 

or three in number, in which the characters are the same 
children met and talked about in the readiness books ® . r 

introduce pupils to printed words along with pictures e 
pages may have single words which are naming wor s g 
the picture Gradually more words and sentences per page 


PRIMERS 

The primer is the first hard back book the child uses m 
carefully builds on what has gone before, using t e ^ 
the children are familiar with and reviewing the words already met, 
while it introduces 90 to 150 new words 


first readers 

Some senes contain a single first reader, others have ^ ^ 

and 1= level) Different senes vary as to vocabulary oa ^ 

hut a range between 315 and 400 words for first gra e i p 
tative 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 

It IS becoming more common at all grade levels for basic reader 
series to include some supplementary books to be used in conjunction 
with the regular graded senes There has always been an abundant 
supply of these supplementary matenals available at the interme- 
diate level Recently, good supplementary books have appeared at 
the early primary level, where they are sorely needed Some of these 
are easy reading, introducing very few words other than those al- 
ready met m the regular basal texts Others are designed for the more 
advanced readers and are more difficult and more challenging than 
the regular graded senes 

Other supplementary materials include large poster-size wall charts 
or spiral book charts which exactly duplicate a pre-pnmer The large 
picture and large print have obvious advantages for classroom use 
There has been considerable emphasis on film strips designed for use 
vvith basic reader series The reading gains reported as resulting from 
the systematic use of film strips and other visual aids are exceptional * 


^\OnKROOKS 

The readiness books mentioned above actually resemble work 
book mnternls A separate workbook which parallels each level (pre- 
nf ^"d first reader) is available Seatwork, in the form 

f ^’'^rcises Can deteriorate into nothing more than ‘ busv 

timr. careful in its use, or if they do not have 

bootc properly On the other hand, the proper use of work- 

eWno^ 'f considerable educational value They can be used as 
not Zlem? ^1‘ose children who do 
L mlat „ “• «'•= -ncapable of do.ng cer 

tered'a prucess Some children may not have mas- 

Oip <lin n ^ 'workbook will reveal to the teacher what 

child dev clo^^ If "orkbook can be an aid in helping the 

c^dcvclop self reliance and independence m work habits 

♦ S«* Cknn NUCnclcn “ii 0 

Flcmcntarij FnahiU \\i\ . Ov^^cmph^sl2ecl the Reailtncss Factor 

Jmfnirtinn (Niw ^ork MrT’ CenUl A \oakum Basal 

Troc/.inr;Hcn,C/,W,„n^,?7**'“®°?kCo. I955).84 7 Kathleen B Hester 

J York Hirper & Brothers, 1955), Chap 
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TEACHEBS’ MANUALS 

One of the greatest advantages in using a good series is the avail- 
ability of excellent teacher guides These guides are carefully worked 
out by the authors with the total reading program in mind Sound 
laws of learning are followed, specific techniques are suggeste , es 
son plans are given in great detail, and the reasons for certain 

approaches are explained The beginning teacher would be remiss 
in not following the teacher guides and in not becoming very ami lar 
with the rationale and concrete suggestions they contain Experience 
teachers might find the detail of these manuals a bit tedious ^lut they 
know that they can take what is offered and adapt it in ig t o eir 

own experience i. j 

The thoroughness and extensive treatment typical of teacher guides 
IS exemplified m the manual for Getting Ready, a sixty four page 
readiness book ^ This manual contains a full page of mstruc ion or 
each page of text whether it is a single picture or a series ° ® ^ 
or word matching exercises In the Gray, et al , series a p‘ g 
teacher’s guide is available for use with the pre primers ^lone Con- 
sidering that these pre-pnmers contain approximately sixty i e 
words, it IS obvious that the guide is thorough and goes “ 

mechanical aspects of instruction at the readiness leve e g 
for the first r^der m this series also contains approximately -5U 

With this type of meticulous concern for every facet of the reading 
program, the various guides can be excused for sometimes s 
the inevitable as if it were a deliberately planned virtue of ‘he bas 
readers It is common practice to find teacher giudes ma 
of the fact that pre primers, primers, and first readers o no r 
children to deal with concepts beyond their experience eve 
sidering the small number of words found in these materia s, i 
he a challenge, using only this vocabulary, to confront t ‘ times 
concepts beyond his experience le\el He uses twenty o i ty 
this number of words and understands man) more 

7^1.1 McKee vml M L Hvmson (Rev ed , Dolton Iloushton Mlfflin Co , 

■°57) 

S Gn>. A S Artlc>. M H Aibutlmol nnd L Tl'cTli'cc 

Revden " • Ciiniculiim Fmindvtion Senes,’ Cmdcbool. to oceompvnj 
"'f PnmcTs 
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The foregoing discussion has touched on the alleged major weak- 
ness of the basic reader senes The concern for controlling the intro 
duction of new words puts a limit on the variety of reading material 
which can be accommodated within the framework of the controlled 
vocabulary The teacher must motivate children to identify them- 
selves with the characters and the situations depicted, even though 
these may be somewhat alien to children of certain socio economic 
groups Without identification, the vicarious experiences gained from 
reading about a set of middle class siblings, their parents, and their 
dog, may not seem half as fascinating as television If one reads the 
guides carefully, it will be obvious that a major portion of their con- 
tent IS devoted to suggesting ways and means of bringing in back- 
ground and of extending the concepts and the meanings actually 
found in the reading materials This is important because the child s 
interest must not be permitted to lag 

SIGHT WORD METHOD 


Basal reader series in wide use today embrace two major premises 
( ) t at the child should learn a number of words as ‘ sight recogni* 
fW * before attempting any type of word analysis^ and (2) 
introduction of new sight words should be systematically con 
t.. lu V, children m American schools are 

fiifl In I ^ word method,’ sometimes called the sight method or 
are flpl v!*” method They learn words as units even before they 
intr the sounds of the letters mak 

a nnmK ''''c instniction is to have the child learn 

an-iljsis'^of wo'ri'"*' attention is paid to the 

catioml reasons have been advanced in support of the edu- 

ords rather't^ ° teaching reading through teaching words, as sight 
w ords' starting with the sound of the letters constituting 


in" (Alhnli, Ct Crcekinore, Plwneltc Keys To Read 

ptiom he ^ppronch -inrl ** exception This system is bisicitly a 

» 11 ^''^"^‘sd'scussedmalaterchipler 
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1 If a child knows a number of words as sight words (instant 
recognition ) , he can be taught to see and to hear similarities beUveen 
these known words and the new words he meets Having a sig 
vocabulary is an invaluable tool in helping him unlock ot er wor s 

2 Learning words as units leads to “whole word perception as 
opposed to seeing a word made up of a number of better parts 

3 Early in the child’s career as a reader it is easier for him to learn 
a number of sight words than it is to learn a set of complicated rules 
of sounding — and the numerous exceptions to each ni e 

4 Many words in English violate one or more rules of sounding 
These are often the so called service words which coinprise a arge 
number of the words found in all reading material rom primers 


through college textbooks , , , 

5 Teaching the child to analyze each word slows the reader an 

detracts from the pleasure of reading This procedure j" 

the hahit of word by-word reading or word analyzing i e c i 
develops the idea that “this is reading ” 

6 Learning words as wholes should condition childreri o o 

all of the word, beginning with the first word an g ancing 
through , V ^ 

7 Learning words and reading them in logical com ma lo 

makes reading meaning centered j 

If the child learns the words in his pre primers, he will be preparea 
for some of the first steps m the process of recognizing new 
In beginning reading the child knows both the meanings an 
sounds of the words studied as sight words It is the printe 
that he is attempting to associate with the meaning an soun 
Since the sight word method is so widely used, it is o ‘ 

a child who fails, for any reason, to master a number o ' 

‘s at a considerable disadvantage in learning to rea c . 
ntic of practically all basal reading senes in use today is i* 
same Nsords are repeated line by line and page b) page , 

simple for children who master these words since t ey ‘ 

one or two words on each succeeding page If thej mas cr 
"ords, the next page will be relatively easy It makes little dillcrenc^ 
to the child who does not master the words as sight wor s w le 

the next pige is all new* words or all review, since he ocs no m 

the words in cither case 
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No matter how carefully vocabulary is controlled, the beginning 
reader who does not recognize sight words is a non reader To illus- 
trate this point, let us look at an excellent and widely used basal 
reader series as it takes the child through the first grade The Gray, 
et al first grade series consists of three pre primers We Look and 
See, We Work and Play, We Come and Go, a junior primer. Guess 
Who, a basic primer. Fun With Dick and Jane, and a first reader, Our 
New Friends Table 3 illustrates the number of word symbols the 
child IS expected to deal with in each step of the first grade reading 
program, as outlined m this particular senes 

A child who does not learn the sight words introduced in the pre- 
primer IS not equipped to proceed to the more difficult books in the 
series Success in reading each new book in a senes is posited on 
mastery of the words previously introduced Those who have nias 
tered the process of reading are likely to lose sight of the many he 
tors which must mesh at a given moment if success in reading li fo 
e ac leved It is much easier to describe how to teach reading than 
0 s ate specifically how children learn this process 


LEAnviNG A SYMBOL SYSTEM 

a recapture the challenge of learning 

known t reading, let us look at a number of symbols 

of ^ nrimber which are new Below on the left are pairs 

extromflv which are very much alike For an adult it is 

y imp e to distingiush between them On the right are the 


thin 

play 

some 


than 

plan 

same 


J — u I 1 

lll-._L 
^ II — n u 


J^_l 

III—, 


=1 - 


M,y HJl Arbulh 

Foresnnn A Co, Inc, IQSi) Foundation Ser 


and Lillinn Gray, 
(Chicago Scott. 
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TABLE 3 


An Analysis of One Basal Beader Series, Pre Primer Through First 
Reader, Showing Number of Different Words, Number of Ne\v Words, 
and Number of Pages at Each I,evel® 


1 

1 

Different 

■words 

New yt ards added 
to previous level 

Pages in 
book 

Words introduced in 
first four books 

1st Pre-Primer ' 
IFe Look and See 

27 

- 

44 

look, oh, Jane, see, 
Dick, fanny, Sally, 
Puff, jump, run. Spot, 
come, Ttm, up, and, 
go, down 

1 

2nd Pre-Pnmer 
IVorfc and Phy 

38 1 

1 

21 

1 

60 

work, can, play, 
father, mother, help, 
httle, big, ts, baby, 
the,my,[, something, 
blue, moke, red, 
yellow, can, fnd, 

1 boat 

3rd Pre-Primer 
Come one! Co 

58 

1 

1 

20 

H 

said, for, want, here, 
we, one, three, a, 
two, you, if, nof, fo, 
me, ball, where, in, 
house, away, cookies 

JwiDor Pnmert 

Who 

1 

1 68 

! 

10 

■ 

now, who, what, get, 
do, pretty, this, will, 
with, guess 

Primer 

u-ith Dick ami 
lane 

158 

90 

151 

Pirst Reidcr 
^CIt Friend* 

1 

1 



Diiic Res<ltr» (Chioito Sc<xt Forwnin »nd Compiny 19^1) 


book mommcnJcd for cJ iMrrn »bo r«d mote rrfrtirnce »iih the ffe 
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same word symbols built from a difiFerent alphabet which at this point 
IS unknown to the reader The new word symbols are no more alike 
than the words on the left, but it is much more difficult to distinguish 
between them 

The unknown symbols on the right are actually easier to learn than 
the ones on the left, for these reasons 

a) All letters are composed of three or fewer straight lines 
h) The lines are always horizontal or vertical ( no slanting lines 
like A, X, K, M, no curved lines like S, C, U, no combina- 
tions of straight and curved lines like D, B. P, etc ) 
c) The first thirteen letters of this alphabet are composed of 
long horizontal lines and short vertical lines and the last thir- 
teen letters are composed of long vertical and shorter horizon- 
tal lines 

Fi^re with its equivalent in English, is found m 


figure 12 



A 

1 

N 


B 

II 

o 


C 

III 

p 

L 

D 

n 

9 

11 

E 

=1 

R 

-LL- 

F 

=] 

S 

J 

G 

J 

T 

U 

H 

d 

U 

' 

I 

r 

V 

n — 

_ j 

F 

W 

~rr 

K 


X 

1 

L 

L 

Y 




Z 
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Two short reading passages using this new symbol system are pre- 
sented helow The purpose is not to present a situation P^cisely 
analogous to beginning reading, since the reader wi ave o s u 
the new alphabet (Figure 12) prior to reading Attempting to rea 
the passages will illustrate the difficulty of mastering a symbolic tas 
in which the symbols are unknown In this respect, the task is simi 

to beginning reading , , 

ThL are eleven different letter symbols and twelve 'vord symbol 
in Passage A Among the twelve words there are onty six diiterent 
words Thus the vocabulary was carefully controlled All o 
words are found in the first few pages of pre-pnmers an ave 
used thousands of times by the reader These factors mig sugg 
that this reading exercise will be quite easy Passage s ou 
extremely easy to read since, in this sixteen 

new letters and four new words are introduced Seventy- p 
cent of the words are repeated from the first lesson 


PASSAGE A 

'-ilU-ir —,111-71- 

-711-17- _J =_.„L 
«— I — t L III— I — L 


PASSAGE B 

L -7.--7r.-7i -I 

^ll.nr _J 1 


If >011 had a httle trouble reading these sirnple 

tions below’), then the experiment was worth the effor ) 

tneuas to demonstrate that any symbolic process is P®*®" 
cult and tint when the symbols appear very muc a i e i 
doubly so Before the child is confronted with a task as ‘=''• 8 • 

reading passages A or B (above), he will have ha 
practice aimed at helping him make finer and finer xisua ■ 

lions He w ill also has o had many experiences w ith the prm 
of words in readiness books, in experience charts, anc o 
'wards 


ra^tapr- A looV oh IcxjV 
set Inbj pHy 
looV nt Iwl)) 
ph) bnb} ph> 


liab) lilc! lo pb) 
look at I'a'O pl " 
o!i ob see lnb> 
plaj xMtb me lwb> 


Passage B 
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USING BASAL READER SERIES 


as 


The purpose here is to deal with the framework of basal programs 
: designed for the first year of instruction The major advantages of 
using a good series include 

1 Modern reader senes are characterized by excellent use of 
pictures and art work 

2 A number of the first books used deal with the same charac 
ters, giving children a feeling of familiarity with the material and 
adding to their confidence m reading 

3 The books are graded to provide systematic instruction from 
t e pre readiness level through the upper elementary grades 

4 These graded materials permit teachers a great deal of flex 

dealing with individual differences and in working with 
children grouped according to attained reading skill 

Excellent teacher guides are provided for each book or level 
ese provide suggestions for a step by step teaching program 
of ^ j properly, the basic reader senes deals with all phases 
mg program, guarding against overemphasis on some 

aspects and neglect of others ^ 

Practice of new skills is introduced at the proper time and m 
the proper sequence ^ ^ 

out prtedurM deliberate, well-thought- 

controUed^^^'^^"^ frustration in reading the vocabulary is rigidly 

prepared materials saves teachers considerable time 

A WELL BALANCED PROGnAM 

ticularly in^’the'hel'^^''''''*'* program is a virtue of basal senes, par- 
and oral readini! fnd"!,"® stage Provision is made for silent 

worb, the teacher en ^ "f grouping and through individual 

preparation of punilsforl?!**''’ different pupils The 

manual Diirinr tL „ ““''H “ Ihoroughly outlined in the teacher s 

reading boob which ,n'el P®"”* the children have used a pre- 
pictnrcs the children were Through these 

ere introduced to the charncters that they wiH 
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meet again in the pre-pnmer, primer, and first reader. The teacher 
acquaints the children with the names of these characters and prints 
their names on the chalkboard, thus preparing them for the first 
words they will encounter in the pre-pnmer The pictures are spec c 
mthat they represent particular persons, but they are general in t at 
the characters in them are doing things that most children un er- 
stand Out of these picture situations, discussion can grow and can 
provide an introduction to formal reading from books 

The first few pages of the pre-pnmer may be only pictures, but 
very soon words are introduced These will probably be e names 
of the boy and girl who have been met previously m picmres— Jane, 
Sally, Ted, or Jack The teacher will probably use the chalkboard and 
flash cards for both teaching and reviewing words Dunng seatwor , 
the children will draw a line from the word ( Sally, father, Ted, etc ) 
to a picture the word represents They might be asked to un er me 
one of three sentences which describe a picture 
Sally rides in the wagon 
Sally plays with Spot 

Sally plays with Father _ 

Such exercises help children learn words m the first pre-pnmer oon, 
more than one familiar word will appear on each page ut rare y 


more than one new word j n ti, u u*q 

The repetition of words in beginning reading can du e c i 
appetite for reading The teacher must guide the ^ 
imaginative and reminiscent “building of ideas and stories 
hook may contain the words “Look, Mother under t ® 


Dook may contain the words Look, aiouiei un i 

These words, with the help of the picture, can serve e as 
great number of interesting and logical questions and ‘-^jectures 
Perhaps from the following one might easily visualize e pi 
that accompanies “Look, Mother ” 

Who IS m the picture^” 

^Yes, what is Tom doing^” 

Docs Spot like to wear Tom’s hat?” 

^What IS Tom’s mother domg^” 

Js she watching Tom^” 

^Would he like for her to sec Spot? 

Does Spot look funny?” , i . i „ 

\\nnt does Tom say to his mother — who will rcac w la i > 
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Many other points could have been discussed — pets m general, kind- 
ness to pets (Tom was not hurting Spot, but playing) Why wasnt 
mother watching^ { Sometimes modiers are busy ) Why was she pick- 
ing flowers^ ( Innumerable good responses ) What season of the year 
was this^ As the child learns more words, he has less need for pic- 
tures which suggest the context or hold attention As the pupils move 
through the basal series and master sight words they need less story 
analysis by the teacher 

Comprehension and meaning are emphasized as children select the 
best titles for paragraphs or short stories or as they recall sequences 
of events Concepts of time, number, size, and direction are devel 
oped through seatwork which calls for children to follow directions, 
to perceive relationships, to grasp main ideas, and to anticipate 
events Auditory discrimination exercises are provided in the form 
of rhyming exercises and an emphasis on the initial sounds of words 
Motor co ordination of small muscles is developed in exercises such 
as tracing coloring outlined forms, drawing connecting lines between 
matching words, and copying words from a model 
Economy of Time Economy of teachers' time is a major factor in 
the widespread use of basal series This is closely related to the pre 
vious point of a balanced reading program No teacher would ever 
have the time to match the meticulous planning that is reflected m 
tile total program of a good basal senes When a teacher has materials 
‘ vai a e or teaching and drill on every facet of reading, she will 
V 1 ? prepare supplementary exercises as needed It 

will still be necessary to prepare these for certain pupils, since the 
asal program cannot possibly meet all individual needs However, 
prepare supplementary lessons for a few than it is to 
build the en ire program for all pupils 

intncoi* ^differences Individual differences are provided ior 
few though the program will not be adequate for some 

rcichn? I n prohhms A great number of levels of 

under.Hnri! encompassed in these materials The teacher who 
and ulin P^P> s. who understands the basal reading materials, 
matcrnk e in her leaching, will be able to use these 

fcrent lev ek^n •''^vantage Tigure 13 attempts to illustrate the dif- 

andthemrrl f J t® fi"d among children in a given first grade 

and the correlative materials available in a basal rea^r senes 
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FIGURE 13 

A Graphic Representation of the Reading Levels Which Could 
Be Expected for a Given Class Near the End of Grade One. 


1 Readiness work, auditory 
discnmination, beginmng 
sound in words, rhymes, 
etc , visual discriminations, 
has not learned enough sight 
words to read pre-pnmer 


2. Making progress in PP*"* 





6 Can read m 2’ readers 


7. Third readers or above 


From the standpoint of the busy teacher, one of the major OTntn- 
^iitions of any cood basal scries is the well-thought-out ' 

"hich is provided in workbooks. A scp.arate workbook is “vailab c 
csexy level— readiness, pre-primer, primer, and first reader. * a y 
orercises are tied to particular stones in the reading text, o icrs . 
'"dependent of actual stories but closely parallel or supplement tlic 
"O'v t.-isks. 
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Many other points could have been discussed — pets m general, kind- 
ness to pets (Tom was not hurting Spot, but playing) Why wasnt 
mother watchingi^ { Sometimes mothers are busy ) Why was she pick- 
ing flowers^ ( Innumerable good responses ) What season of the year 
was this^ As the child learns more words, he has less need for pic- 
tures which suggest the context or hold attention As the pupils move 
through the basal series and master sight words they need less story 
analysis by the teacher 

Comprehension and meaning are emphasized as children select the 
best titles for paragraphs or short stones or as they recall sequences 
of events Concepts of time, number, size, and direction are devel 
oped through seatwork which calls for children to follow directions, 


to perceive relationships, to grasp mam ideas, and to anticipate 
events Auditory discrimination exercises are provided in the form 
of rhyming exercises and an emphasis on the initial sounds of words 
Motor co ordination of small muscles is developed in exercises such 
as tracing coloring outlined forms, drawing connecting lines between 
matching words, and copying words from a model 
Economy of Time Economy of teachers’ time is a major factor in 
the widespread use of basal series This is closely related to the pre 
vious point of a balanced reading program No teacher would ever 
the time to match the meticulous planning that is reflected in 
tne total program of a good basal senes When a teacher has materials 
aval a e or teaching and drill on every facet of reading, she vviH 
prepare supplementary exercises as needed It 
\\ill still be necessary to prepare these for certain pupils, since the 
asai program cannot possibly meet all individual needs However, 
prepare supplementary lessons for a few than it is to 
bmld the entire program for all pupils 

Individual differences are provided for 
few nun though the program will not be adequate for some 

reaflintr^'l^ ° special problems A great number of levels of 
undtTn^f encompassed m these materials The teacher who 

andwhk ^ "^®''nderstands the basal reading materials, 

maternU m her teaching, will be able to use these 

fc'rent advantage Figure 13 attempts to illustrate the dif- 

and the en 'iT among children in a given first grade 

and the correlative materials available ,n a basal rea^r senes 
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situations which will hold their interest. Methods by which begin- 
ning readers acquire an initial stock of sight words have been is 
cussed. (Readiness exercises, bulletin board and chalkboar wor , 
filmstrips, experience charts and pre-primers.) Initial procedures 
must be supplemented with new techniques for arriving at t e pro 
nunciation of unknown words. Word analysis is an inclusive term 
which covers all methods of solving the pronunciation of words not 
known as sight words, and includes the following: 

1. Word form or the unique appearance of words. 

2. Structural analysis, 

a) Prefixes and suffixes. 

b) Inflectional endings of words: -s, -ed, -ing, etc. 

c) Compound words. 

3. Context clues. 

4. Phonic analysis, 

5. Methods in combination. 


WORD FORM 

Word form or the unique appearance of words is undoubtedly a 
factor in distinguishing between words. Although some wor s oo ' 
alike, it is obvious that they have distinctive character.sbcs and that 
no hvo words are so much alike that they cannot be distinguished in 
context. It is generaliy agreed that the configuration ^s is a 
major help to some children but apparently not to all children. Gates 
suggests that "many failures in reading result P“P- ' ' f 

of looking at the word in a careless or passive way. 
see special characteristics of words is suggcs e . oY^mnle 

steps in visual discrimination as it relates to reading" “‘^P 
tlie words like and different might suggest ^e configurational pat- 
terns and • Very little is known abou the 

variety of clues children use in ^ 

prohably would not be useful to attempt to leach all f ^ren to be 
guideil by the same unique features of words, sucli as the dotted f, 

I Cntc. TV improvement of neorllng <3r.l cl ; Now Ycl.: Tl,c M.w- 
niillan Co.. 1017). 212 , „ 

K.ul,U.„ n Uevrer. TeccUlnR Every CMrl ,a Iteovl (New loil., H.iTwr 
tv Ilrotlwn. 1035). 00 
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Some teachers use supplementary workbooks in addition to those 
provided with the basal senes The extra workbooks might stress a 
particular facet of reading or language, such as phonics There is 
some potential danger in widespread use of these materials first, the 
work itself can easily deteriorate into busy work, second, this m turn 
can produce poor work habits among pupils, and third, the balanced 
reading program may be disrupted Often additional seatwork is 
used because the teacher hopes to buy time for use with reading 
groups However, intelligent use of the specialized workbook also 
takes time Providing extra work in phonics has been very popular 
in recent years, and some writers feel that it is a mistake to combine 
a basal system with some independent phonic system It is true that 
any material may be used m such a way as to violate sound principles 
of teaching, but this is not inherent in the materials themselves Mate 
rials can be used effectively if a child’s needs have been ascertained 
and if exercises are selected which meet them 

eview Adequate review is systematically provided m basal 
series Children do not learn sight words, the sound of letters, initial 
blends, inflectional endings, and the like, as a result of one or two 
experiences The introduction of new words is carefully controlled, 
and once a word or concept is introduced it will be repeated many 
times Tests, designed to show pupils’ mastery of all skills previously 
ntroduced, are provided in workbooks These workbooks, when used 
oper y, can serve as diagnostic tools to indicate where more teach- 
ing or review is needed 


ipripc n*^*^M*°'*^ discussion IS not meant to imply that basal reader 
tlipsp ^ program A teacher may rely quite heavily on 

boards *1 ^ reading through the use of bulletin 

and reqrf? ^ ° and pictures, experience charts. 

.ncdental bm arTl^bera^i^pl^^d 


WORD ATTACK SKILLS 


Sipht \*ocnhnIn enjoyable, children must rapidly expand their 
^xncabulary so that they can deal with eon^pts and reading 

VoiV Read (2ttd ed , Neiv 
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the introduction of these new word forms Teacher made exercises 
can be developed that help the child see the structural changes which 
take place m words Examples of simple inflectional endmgs and 
compound words are found in Figure 14 

FIGURE 14 

A Teaching endings s, ed, mg 

Notice how new words are formed when we add s, ed, or ing to words 


Word we know 

Add s 

Add ed 

Add mg 

walk 

walks 

walked 

w liking 

ask 

asks 

asked 

asking 

call 

calls 

called 

calling 

look 

looks 

looked 

looking 

jump 

jumps 

jumped 

jumping 

show 

shows 

showed 

showing 

cover 

covers 

covered 

covering 


B Teaching sight recognition of compound words 

Notice how words under A and B are put together to make a new word 
Say each word and notice the word under C very carefully 


A 

B 

C 

anj 

one 

ana one 

up 

on 

upon 

some 

thing 

something 

m 

to 

into 

when 

c\er 

wlicncN cr 

him 

self 

himself 

snow 

man 

snowman 

her 

self 

hcrstlf 
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double letters such as ec, tt, oo, or irregular heights of letters in a 
word Calling attention to such characteristics may be of help to 
some students who possibly have not worked out any such helps If 
word form, or unique appearance of words, was the chief method 
of mastering new words during the elementary years, the process of 
learning to read would be much slower, more time-consuming and 
more frustrating than it now is for most learners Yet, in the very 
early stages of beginning reading, this is an important method for 
many children When a child does not master the skills necessary to 
move on to other more efficient methods of structural analysis and 
phonic analysis, he becomes lost as a reader He cannot progress be 
cause the problems of visual discrimination increase in proportion to 
the rate of the introduction of new words Most children cease to 
rely, to any great extent, on unique configuration as a means of solv- 
ing words after the beginning reading period 

STHUCTimAL ANALYSIS 


Structural analysis refers to the recognition of new words by not- 
ing known roots and 

1 Inflectional endings to root words (-s. ed, mg) 

combined to produce a different word (compound 

3 Prefixes or suffixes added to root words (derivatives) 
me in ectional endings are taught in first grade along with a few 
compound «ords Prefixes and suffixes are introduced at a later 

(liffornn^T ^ senes will introduce approximately sixty 

cndiiKTc ^ There will be few compound words or inflectional 
cndintr primer of the senes will introduce the ~s 

nrimcri ( twenty of the root words found m the pre* 

These ss n nJn 

The first rmrl ° new words in figuring vocabulary load 

uords "i about the same number of inflected 

imllci nrfm * P’f'je'l P'"!/'"®- 

contracfmnc , ^‘”8* running) A few common 

(sonicthmff tn ? of compound words will also be found 

{something, somebody, anything) Workbook exercises will parallel 
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the start After learning a few words the child reads from the first 
pre-primer This book will contain not more than two dozen different 
words, but these words will be used in meaningful sentences and 
thought units If a child masters sight words as he moves through the 
early stages of reading, he should have little trouble when new words 
are introduced Each new word will be used in a meaningful context 
which will suggest the right word or at least limit the possible choices 
If the child knows the meaning of a word but does not recognize 
it as a sight word, he may select the correct word as he attempts to 
make sense from the sentence 

“The boy waved good-by as the train left the Even v, hen 

the sentence has a blank line substituted for the word, there is no 
problem in supplying the right word in order to make sense If the 
child notices that the word starts with s, this m itself might suggest 
the word sfntion In the sentence ‘The girl waved good-by to her 

there are a number of words which could be inserted 

Some will be more logical than others, depending on what has hap- 
pened m the story prior to this sentence 

COMDINATIOV OF METHODS 

Methods m combination merits discussion e\en though it would 
not ordinarily be classified as a separate method of solving unknown 
NNords Word form, structural analysis, phonic anal>sis. and context 
clues ha\c been discussed as separate techniques, but in many in- 
stances they naturally operate together and complement each other 
Sometimes it is impossible to determine what clue or which particular 
sViil resulted m a successful attack on a new' word In the example 
*Tlie girl w a\ ed good-b) to her " ords w Inch meet the test 

meaning would include friend, parents, mother, father, teacher, 
hrothcr, siyfcr, or family 

Assume tint the reader has developed the habit of looking at the 
beginning h tter of the unknown word for a clue to its pronunciation 
lliiv would now structure the problem differentU “Tlic girl wa\c< 

1)\ to her f_ • If llic reaefer uses the initial consoii int as 

•"1 aid. snino jjmssfs, ssfiieli ssi-re logical before tins initial consoii iiit 
"IS ns«l, aw ehiiimiled \Vc still hue the chnia- hctneeii fniml, 
r. .Old \ reader »ho looks at more th iii )iist the iiiitn 

‘"'"no nit .iiid his noticed and can sound jam is sirtiidls .issnr.il 
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Phonic Analysis Phonic analysis is extremely important in solving 
unknown words A misconception among laymen is that if children 
m beginning reading do not drill on isolated sounds, no phonics in 
stmction IS taking place If children spent a period every day drilling 
on material such as 

ba - be - bi - bo - bu 
la - le li lo - lu 
ma me - mi - mo - mu 

it would at least be obvious that phonics had a part in early reading 
instruction and no doubt some parents and critics of the schools would 
be happy Phonics instruction in the schools today starts in the read 
mess period and extends through all stages of reading instruction 
The child has had experience with speech sounds all his life He 
hears the difference between words such as both, hath, bomb, bird, 
sell, silk, sick, send, much, mtlk, many, most The teacher works 
with the children to make sure that they hear the similar beginnings 
or similar endings of these words The next step is instruction on see- 
ing that letter combinations correspond to the similar sounds in the 
beginnings or endings of words 

If the child recognizes mine and many, he is then led to perceive 
that "»lk and mud begin with the same symbol and thus the same 
sound While he is learning sight words, he is also learning the sounds 
that initial letters contribute to words If he knows the words tell and 
sell, he may be able to work out the word bell, since he also knows 
e w or s e, by boat, and boy Gray calls this process “initial con 
onan su stitution and points out that this process can work only m 
’ I” addition to the clues lust men 
^ f ^ knows all of the words in the sentence except the 
"“Y bell, the context in which the new word is found will 
also aid him in arriving at the correct choice 

CONTEXT CLUES 

useful aids in solving unknown words, 
smht un i 1 V demands meaning from what he reads The 

g ord method lends lUelf to reading for meaning almost from 

Co, 19-1S).96 Oun Jn Reading (Chicago Scott, Foresmin 
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built on some generalization from known words When a number of 
sight words are mastered, new words met will have phonetic or 
structural characteristics identical with or similar to the known words 
Context will be of major importance because instruction has stressed 
that reading involves getting meaning 


SPECIAL VISUAL APPROACH (The New Castle Plan) 

A report of rapid progress on the part of beginning readers is found 
in various accounts of the New Castle reading experiment In 1947 
a long term experimental program was inaugurated in the schools 
of New Castle, Pennsylvania Colored film strip materials were devel- 
oped for use with a basal reader senes The content of the filmstrips 
closely parallels, but is not identical to, the material covered m the 
basal series The projected pictures measure approximately forty by 
fifty inches All initial reading instruction for each new lesson occurs 
at the screen or chalkboard upon which the pictures are projected 
Each frame of film attempts to clarify the lesson it accompanies 
A first report of the project states 

T!ie basic principle behind the entire program was the idea that, 
because of the obvious value of a visual approach, every textbook lesson 
could best be introduced and taught from a large image projected on a 
screen, with the textbooks themselves serving as testing and practice 
miternl ’ 

The reading achievement reported for the children participating 
>n this program is exceptional, particularly for the first year of instriic 
bon Data for tliirty sexen classes indicate reading achievement 
scores hav e been 40 per cent higher than national norms * ' The direc- 
tor of the program states that other schools have reported much the 


'^Clcnn McCraeVin ‘Ilnac Wc 0\crcstiimtcd the Rcichncss ractor’ Ele 
Enchi/i. WIX (1952) 271 76 . . 

New Casllc Reading Exptnnicnt A Terminal Report Flcmcnlartj 

\X\ (1953) 13 21 

. The Vahie of the Correlated Visual Image The Rcadmg Teacher. 

NllI ( 1039) 29<J3 


“C.Unn MeCraelen ‘Tlie Ncas Castle Reading Experiment. Fjementartj 
Wna/ U\ (IOj-U 385 Cop>Tight 193-1 h) the University of Clucago 

’:Chnn McCrieken ‘Tlie Value of the Corrchlcd Visual Image." The Head 
’'a teacher \IU (1930) 29-33 
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of correctly identifying the word Tire context plus this much phonic 
analysis should suggest the word famtlif 
In the following sentence the word in parentheses is unknown to 
the child “The boy was (looking) for the kitten” If no attention is 
paid to the word itself, the context would permit several logical 
guesses, such as reaching, looking, ioatting, hoping However, the 
child has had experience with the root word look The recognition of 
this familiar root word permits no other choice except the correct 
one Structural antdysis helps the child eliminate all incorrect re- 
sponses which are plausible in this particular context 
In the next example the first word is unknown It is also one of the 
longest words the child has met in his reading “ ‘Somcbodij must 
get the ball, said Billy ” The sentence does not stand m isolation as 
it does here In the story the children have been playing ball The 
ball has rolled under the fence into Mrs Brown’s yard and the game 
has momentarily come to a halt Something logical must be done and 
Billy suggests something Previously the children had learned the 
N\ord some and prior to todays reading lesson, they had had a work 
book exercise dealing with compound words, such as sidewalk, play- 
ground, anyone, into, and anything If the child recognizes some, this 
much analysis plus the context should assure him of getting the word 
correct ° 


Pictures which are used quite profusely in beginning reading 
a ena s are of considerable help m arriving at unknown words 
^ome clu dren become too dependent on pictures, but these readers 
\)J!ui double in mastering sight words The child 

himself through the use of this formula 

h U has just been read^ 

e sense of the sentence” which contains the unknown 
w ord 

In f'orl! sound of the unknown word 

lu* ilrr'i 1 ^ examples above we see the child using something 
won! mill ^TV """ ? unknown word In the sight 

O teaching reading each new step in word analysis is 
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available in the classroom Each child selects a book he wants to 
read and which he can read The teacher has individual conferences 
with each child, usually of four to ten minutes duration The child 
reads to the teacher during this individual conference period, which 
serves for both diagnostic and instructional purposes Six to ten such 
conferences could probably be held each day Numerous reports of 
individualized programs have appeared, only a few of which are 
cited below 

Some of the major advantages of this plan are summarized below 

1 Self selection of reading materials keeps interest and motivation 
high 

2 Classroom management is much easier 

3 Individual differences are taken care of on an absolutely indi- 
vidual basis 

4 Children actually do a considerably larger amount of reading 
under the self-selection basis 

5 A close personal relationship between child and teacher is 
developed during the individual conferences 

6 The more advanced readers are not held back by group instruc 
tion techniques 

7 Children are not directly compared with each other as to read 
ing level achieved 

8 Independent work habits and self direction are fostered 
Veatch’s book attempts to set out the goals and the philosophy of 

individualized reading Two identifying features emerge the renun- 
ciation of basal reader series as the foundation for reading instruc- 
tion, and ability grouping as an acceptable method of dealing with 
individual differences Of the former she states Seldom are two 
children ready to be taught reading from the same material at the 
same time It is doubtful that any one book can serve the common 


N D Evans, ‘ An Individualized Reading Program for the Elementary 
Jjchool,* E/emenfory School JoumohLIV (1953), 157 62 . , „ , . 

t^rene k Fox and Constance M McCullough, 'Individualized Reading 
"EAWnol.XLVII (1958), 162 63 

Jill Bonney and L B Hanigan ‘ Individualized Teaching of Reading, No 
nonaj E/cmcnfon/PrincinoJ, XXXV (1955), 76-82 . 

''lUiam S Gray, ‘Role of Group and Individualized Teaching in a Sound 


a uray. 
Program.’^ ' 


The Reading Teacher, XI ( 1957) 
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same results and that corroboration is found in some reported re 
search 

The factors credited with effecting this reported improvement in 
reading are summarized below 

1 There is high pupil interest m the projected image 

2 High interest leads to longer attention span 

3 The large colored projection is vivid and the child needs fewer 
repetitions for learning 

4 There are fewer distractions The room is semi dark and there 
IS nothing else to attract pupils’ attention 

5 The fact that everyone’s attenhon is focused on the same thing 
leads to a better climate for group discussion 

6 Shy pupils have an opportunity to participate without being 
singled out 

7 The size of print on the screen is better adapted to immature 
nervous systems than close range book print 

8 When the text is projected on a clean chalkboard, the teacher 
and the pupils can work on it together, underlining capital letters, 
punctuation or particular words 

available data leave several questions unanswered, including 
how much time was spent m teaching reading under this method 
and in general how adequate the controls were Nevertheless, as 
Yoakam points out, ‘The data cannot be easily dismissed as 
insignificant ^ 


INDIVIDUALIZED READING 

teacher willingness and eagerness to accept 
selprhnn'^ ructional method is the widespread interest in “self- 
In 1 materials in the individualized reading program 

mduiflnii a highly desirable method of meeting 

room A* n erences which are inevitably found in the class- 
number of books, at various difficulty levels, are made 

ncKll? E,pe,™e„t .n ClevehnJ 

Bool 1955 >‘,'84°'”°* «<-o<Itag Inslnicdon (New York McGraw HiU 
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available m the classroom Each child selects a book he wants to 
read and which he can read The teacher has individual conferences 
with each child, usually of four to ten minutes duration The child 
reads to the teacher during this individual conference period, which 
serves for both diagnostic and instructiona] purposes Six to ten such 
conferences could probably be held each day Numerous reports of 
individualized programs have appeared, only a few of which are 
cited below 

Some of the major advantages of this plan are summarized below 

1 Self selection of reading materials keeps interest and motivation 
high 

2 Classroom management is much easier 

3 Individual differences are taken care of on an absolutely indi 
vidual basis 

4 Children actually do a considerably larger amount of reading 
under the self selection basts 

5 A close personal relationship bet^veen child and teacher is 
developed during the individual conferences 

6 The more advanced readers are not held back by group instruc- 
tion techniques 

7 Children are not directly compared with each other as to read- 
ing level achieved 

8 Independent work habits and self direction are fostered 

Veatch’s book attempts to set out the goals and the philosophy of 

individualized reading Two identifying features emerge the renun 
ciation of basal reader series as the foundation for reading mstruc 
^lon, and ability grouping as an acceptable method of dealing with 
individual differences Of the former she states “Seldom are t\vo 
children ready to be taught reading from the same material at the 
same time It is doubtful that any one book can serve the common 

c , ^ ^ ^ Evins, “An Indn idmlized Beading Program for the Elementary 
school, Elementanj School JoumallAV {1953), 157 62 

l^rene K Fox and Constance M McCullough, Indnidiialized Reading, 
Journal, XLVH (1958), 162 63 , „ „ 

JiU Bonne> and L B Hanigan, ' Individualized Teaching of Reading Ac 
u Principal. XXXV ( 1935). 76-82 , 

" Jllnin S Gray, Role of Group and Individualized Teaching in a Sound 
Program,’^ The Reading Teacher, \I (1957) 
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Ue teocher pupil cotiferepce is ego ’'■"‘’l'"'® ' brief ini)ividucili«d 

a book os on independent reodmg P™'''' ,he child s reading 

conference helps the teocher orriyeol on oppro j^^ools, 

and thus determine instructionol needs ICr^urlesy 
Bexlex, Ohio photographer Artfior Bort, tnc ) 


purpose of even two children for more than a strengths 

grouping comes m for considerable criUcisrn ye ... ^,11 should be 

“f individualized reading is pointed np as , teacher 

taught as each child reveals hrs ne^ for that M One ^ 
knows what is needed be can proceed to teach it sing y b 
to the whole chss ® 

I"' Jemnette Ve^tcll individualizing Your Rearftng Program ( 

P Putn'im s Sons 1959) 7 
'•n Ibul 31 
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There are undoubtedly a number of advantages in individualized 
reading One of the important contributions of this movement is the 
enthusiasm with which teachers attempt to make available to pupils 
a wide array of reading materials The literature on this program 
contains many sound suggestions on how books may be obtained 
The emphasis on the fact that the reader should be ego-involved in 
his reading is another sound contribution The caution to refrain 
from over-reliance on a single basal reader series is also highly com- 
mendable However, there is little point in breaking completely with 
basal instruction on the ground that these materials are sometimes 



he amount of independent reading children do will depend to a large 
aegree on the availability of interesting books and materials at the child’s 
reading level fCourtesy of Bexley Schools, Bexley, Ohio, photographer 
Arthur Burt, Inc ) 





The teacher pupil conference i$ ego satisfying to the child who completes 
Q book as an independent reading protect Also, this brief individualized 
conference helps the teacher arrive at an oppraisal of the child's reading 
ond thus determine instructional needs (Covriesy of Bexley Schools, 
Bexley, Ohio phofogropher Arthur Burt, Inc I 


purpose of c\en two children for more than a day or two ' Ability 
grouping comes in for considerable criticism, yet one of the strengths 
of indnldinlized reading is pointed up as follows “A skill should be 
tauglit as eich child rescals his need for that skill Once a teacher 
nows w lal is needed he can proceed to te<ach it singly to a group or 
to the whole chss”o b/ b i 

r (Ntw York G 

’'Ibid 31 
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more or less superfluous If the children happened to start a prion 
with adequate reading skills, this should be reported The issue is 
that a vast majority of the descriptions of individualized reading 
programs convey the impression that it is a method of teaching 
reading 

A second reservation, related to the first, is the lack of rigidly con- 
trolled experimentation to determine the results of individualized 
reading programs Observ'ations by teachers and favorable comments 
by parents and pupils may lead to insights, but data on achievement 
are essential in evaluating any program 

A third caution is that the literature on individualized reading 
contains considerable criticism of the basal reader method which 
seems to be based on the assumption that certain illogical procedures 
are inherently a part of this method It is implied, for example, that 
the backbone of basal reading is the reading circle in which children 
take turns reading from the same book, that all children in a class are 
reading from the same book, that each lesson in developing a skill is 
taught to the entire class, whether or not every child needs this in- 
struction Furthermore, there is often more than a hint that the basal 
reader method precludes the use of supplementary reading materials 
and that one of the often reported outcomes of individualized reading 
IS that children read more books This may be primarily because 
books are made easily available in such programs Providing inter- 
esting books in all classrooms and making a conscientious effort to 
arouse pupil interest in these books would undoubtedly show some 
increase in pupil reading under any method of teaching Providing 
supplementary reading materials is not a method, although it is advo 
cated in most methods 


grouping 

The practice of grouping pupils on the basis of reading ability is 
common in our schools It should be kept in mind that grouping is 
not a teaching method It is simply one of the organizational mechan 
ICS which may help the teacher do a more effective job of teaching 
because grouping permits the teacher to deal ^vlth a narrower range 
of reading ability than is found in a given classroom Ability grouping 
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poorly used Creative teachers have for a long time recommended 
having supplementary reading materials available to be used in con- 
junction with basal instruction In this respect individualized read- 
ing is not a new technique, but a new emphasis 
Witty has summarized the views expressed by a number of writers 
as to the definition of and the philosophy of individualized reading 
programs He stresses the fact that while the recent individualized 
reading movement is not synonymous with individual instruction, 
these two concepts are not completely unrelated The merits of indi- 
vidualized reading can be retained without proscribing all group 
instruction, and evaluation of individualized reading as an instruc- 
bonal approach would of necessity have to be program by program 
Philosophy, practice, materials, and teacher skill will vary widely 
among different schools ( See Paul Witty, "Individualized Keading- 
I9S9)" Evaluation," Elementary English. XXXVI (October 


Several reservations arise from a senous review of the literature 
hus far available on the topic of individualized reading First is the 
rSdin? k'?' ® probably not intended) lack of empLsis on how 
Z developed The vagueness on 

this topic IS Illustrated by statements such as “Individualized read- 

taTOhtZ'’rrT'i.™^ teaching in the classroom” "The child is 
is based on iZ ^ ^ needs them ” “Individualized reading 

is a'develn ^ ° success " “It [individualized reading] 

res Rea?"’' tnnrr and definite proced- 

Zwhere mlea r,® ■moidentally ’ ” 

IS there anv d ^rom which the above statements are taken 

there any discussion of how skills are taught 

fulK with ? ^ creative teacher can work success- 

slandromt n ih"?™""'’ '>'>"8“, from the educational 

skills ran ouitP " m reading mechanics and 

an outcome is mZ’/t.l'’" u '®***‘’‘* 'mp'ication is not that such 
falls in the individuated 

of a number of nrf i approach After a careful reading 

firs? g3e one "self-selection" programs in 

adequate kills to readThrv”"® "I*'’ developed 

of laried and interesting boS of books If the mere presence 
g oks accomplished this end, teachers are 
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groups some irrelevant titles such as bluebirds, redbirds, robins, the 
teacher knowing which is the superior group, referring to the groups 
by the names of children in the group The latter has the merit of 
being a straightforward approach No one is being humiliated on 
the basis of reading ability, and it is not made to appear that the 
teacher thinks every pupil should have a certain ability in reading 
Psychologically, it is inadvisable for a teacher to attempt to hide 
differences among beginning readers It is impossible to fool the 
children about their reading, and when the poorer readers see through 
the bluebirds versus the blackbirds they too start attaching a stigma 
to poor reading ability This of course is what the teacher has done, 
but she did not do it openly 

A wise teacher has had different groups of children doing different 
things at the same time throughout the year, and no significance was 
attached to this by either the teacher or the pupils This teacher prob 
ably did not start all children reading from the pre primer on the 
same day She observed children closely and identified those who 
were ready When she started this group on a pre-primer, other 
groups worked on reading also Some children worked in a readiness 
workbook, some worked on teacher-prepared readiness materials, 
and some did preparation for making an experience chart The 
teacher, in a natural way, had planted the idea that groups of pupils 
"ould be reading from different books and would be working on 
different pages of workbooks The teacher who is successful in doing 
this helps her pupils in many ways 

1 She helps children build a foundation for independent work 
habits 

2 Competition and feelings of failure are reduced, since children 
5ire not arrayed against each other on the same reading tasks 

3 Tension and bad attitudes toward reading are held to a mini- 
mum 

4 Each child is permitted to progress at his own rate, and inter- 
group rivalry is minimized 

5 The teacher is prevented from embracing consciously or un- 
consciously, a grouping system that is loo rigid 

6 The teacher is granted flexibility in reducing the size of a group 
she works with by having some children work independently while 
she works intensively with others 
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provides the framework in which an alert teacher may meet indi- 
vidual pupil needs There are always practical considerations which 
limit the degree to which this can be done Thus, many authorities 
suggest that the class be divided into three groups Five or six groups 
might well overtax the teacher, dividing her time with pupils m 
blocks too small to be effective Two groups would undoubtedly 
leave her with too heterogeneous a collection of pupils m both groups 
Grouping practices should be extremely flexible Good teachers 
are always more conscious of the goals of grouping than they are of 
the mechanics of the practice They do not think of equal numbers of 
pupils in each group or of groups being rigid and final or that every 
pupil can be accommodated equally well within a three-group struc- 
ture They know from experience that one or more pupils may not fit 
logically into any of three groups This point is best illustrated by the 
extreme cases found in every classroom — the very poor reader and 
the very accelerated reader 

Hams points out that different classrooms at a given grade level 
wi 1 differ to such a degree that it is impracticable to outline any 
particular plan of grouping with the expectation that it will be 
equally appropriate for all Factors other than the abilities of the 
pupils also influence grouping practices These include class size, 
space for activities and the availability of supplementary books, film 
s rips, recor mgs, and the like The teacher’s method is also a factor 
itelying heavily on basal readers may call for a structure different 
from the widespread use of the unit or project approach 

ihe Psychological Impact of Grouping Grouping is sometimes 
scusse as eing potentially threatening to pupils There are various 
nlnn ^ ° grouping within a classroom is to take 

introduce compansons between children The most 
arn^ T ^ Suggestions include calling the groups group one, 

^two and group three on the basis of realng ability, giving the 

practices foundln'SooU ntionale of grouping 

Child to Read ( New York ^ Kathleen B Hester, Teaching Every 

Further discussion ^ Chap 17 

II (1957) This fntir.. P“‘SP>’'‘ctieenny be found in T/ieRearling Teacher, 
Differing Viewpoints ” devoted to the tlieme Classroom Organization 
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than one year, and new teachers are initiated into the program with 
a workshop held before the opening of school 
No single learning curve fits first grader s achievement, and pupil 
variability in achievement increases in succeeding grades There is 
evidence that if the children are allowed three years of instruction 
to achieve the third grade level, there will be fewer failures than there 
would be if all of the children had had to meet arbitrary standards 
at the end of grades one and two Maturity and growth cannot be 
forced, and growth is characterized by both spurts and plateaus The 
ungraded primary encourages continuous pupil progress without 
specifying precise amounts of growth which are to take place in a 
given year Such a plan has particular merit for the child who starts 
slowly but later shows rapid progress 

Some of the educational advantages believed to be inherent in the 
ungraded primary plan are summarized below 

1 It IS easier to provide for the child’s reading growth early in is 
reading career if one is not thinking of "grade level norms the first 
year 

2 There is likely to be less failure and frustration m the reading 
situation if there is less emphasis on comparison and promotion 

3 A teacher often stays with the same group of students two 

or longer This gives her an opportunity to know pupils better e 
IS less likely to push a student beyond his ability during t e rs 
yejir, since she expects to work with him the next year 

4 Students always work at the level on winch they need instruc 

hon, 1 e , they are not likely to miss some facet of instruction hecaiise 
they were absent several weeks j u r 

5 The slower learner will not repeat the first or secon gra e, u 
he may take four years to move up from the primary leve 


, Kent C Austin, “The Ungraded Primary School," Childhood Edocahon. 

'“K\III (1957), 260 63 

-■* For further discussion of the ungraded primary see John I 
PiilmB the Elementary Grades," NEA Jemal C 

AUut 11, e Ungraded Plan," NEA Jemal. XUV (1955), 29o 
Kell), • Ungraded Primir) Schools Make the Grade in '■'jlVTi'' Pnmau 

(1051), 645-46, Ada R Polkmghomc, "Gronpmg Children n Urn Pnmau 

^rdes," Elcmcnian, School Journal. L (1050), 502 and Edicl Tl.ompsoa, 
The UnRndctl Phn,” NEA Journal, XLVII (19o8), 16-18 
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The teacher who handles this problem in a natural, offhand man- 
ner and who makes no effort to hide facts will create fewer problems 
in her classroom She indicates her acceptance of poorer readers, 
and they, in turn, can accept themselves without reservation 


The Ungraded Primary. The concept of grouping and the various 
practices of grouping have grown out of the recognition of pupil dif- 
ferences The ungraded primary usually embraces the first three 
years of formal instruction but does not break this period down into 
grades one, two, and three During these first three years of formal 
schooling, the children are designated as being in the primary school 
or at the primary level They are not promoted or non-promoted at 
the end of years one and two A recent study indicates that neither 
promotion nor non promotion is in itself a very satisfactory solution 
to low achievement in reading It is suggested that more flexible cur- 
riculums, methods, and materials are needed “in a type of school 
organization which encourages continuous pupil progress ” ( See Wal- 
ter H Worth and J Harlan Shores, “Does Nonpromotion Improve 
Achievement in the Language Arts?’ £/cmcnfon/ Enghsh, XXXVII 
(Jan 1960), 49 52) ^ 


While instruction in the conventional grade-level system is geared 
to the mean, experience tells us that pupils do not cluster closely 
aroun an achievement mean Differences in achievement are 
^ increase with instruction The ungraded primary 
ro/ ^ ^ premise that each child should progress at his own 

fViff ^ ^ ^structional program centers on each child’s need at 
accomplished by breaking the primary years 
A-! accomplishment or levels of competency 

wnrV "fV.* ^'^^1 competency at one level, he is moved on into 

mn.tPrpA . The number of levels and the skills to be 

the program^^^ worked out co operatively by teachers in 


•fiif'f'pccfiil f ungraded primary school that was eminently 

cial referpn^”^ c standpoint of both teachers and parents No offi 
thp fi f ft, ^ grade level, all primary grades, which cover 

the first three years of school, are simpi; desigLld primary rooms 
Parents are always kept informed of their children’s progress Teach- 
ers are encouraged to work with the same group of children for more 
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6. The ungraded plan is flexible in allowing pupils to cover some 
phases of learning quite rapidly when they are capable of doing so 
and in giving them more time when it is needed 
7 Bright pupils would not “skip a grade” and possibly be deficient 
in some skill taught there They would simply go through the entire 
primary curriculum at a faster rate.- • 

No method of grouping will automatically solve all instructional 
problems, and the ungraded primary plan is certainly not a panacea 
a shift to the ungraded plan is not accompanied by sympathy for 
and u^nderstandmg of the goals to be achieved, none of the potential 
ene ts are likely to be realized. If teachers or parents continue to 
think in terms of a grade-level system, the plan is doomed from the 
^ j hand, if the philosophy of the plan is believed 

soun an ^ ® c lef reason for adopting it is to help children grow in 

reading, problems which do arise will not be insurmountable. 


YOUR POINT OF VIEW? 

Would you prefer to defend or attach the following premises’' Why’ 

more loeicalTn r, ^ ^^*”**^ speech sounds m words, jt would be 

M a sight word sounds in each word before teaching the word 

malenal found m basic reader series is equally appro- 
socio economic status ” ' regardless of home environment and 

■s the eitenu^thich a°tech’'*'*^"®^ff''* ''“**'"8 ™ beginning reading 
(Basic readers exom ^ c j''* different methods in her classroom 
4 "In das ^ sudividualized reading, etc ) 

with individual^di'ffCTem,,,,'’''* teachers in dealing effectively 

grade level stanSs*'of™ ''■’“k away from 

Robert H Anderson at the ungraded plan see John I Goodlad and 

Brace & Co , 1959 ) ' '•-groacd Elementary School ( New York Harcourt, 
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second grade teacher teaches second graders and that third grades 
are populated by third graders Experience in the classroom indicates 
that this idea is not very useful for instructional purposes since the 
classification of second or third grader does not define pupil achieve- 
ment but merely identifies the room which certain pupils are cur- 
rently occupying Betts calls the evolution of the graded school 
the coming of the lock step in American education ^ 


OBJECTIVES OF THIS PERIOD 


The primary grades find the majority of pupils making rather rapid 
progress in reading This period is often referred to as the period for 
gaming independence in reading Significant changes which have an 
impact on reading are taking place among children They develop 
abilities which are prerequisites for improving reading and interests 
which enhance the value of reading ability Pupils in the primary 
years acquire a large store of general information, a wider interest in 
events not directly involving their own lives, and an increasing ability 
to deal With the abstract They are now mature enough to concentrate 
for relatively long periods, developing capabilities for both inde- 
pendent work and teamwork 

An almost unlimited number of objectives for primary reading m- 
struction could be advanced - Many of those listed here cannot be 
thought of as belonging exclusively to the primary period Some were 
important in beginning reading and others will continue to 
portant throughout the intermediate, junior high, and secon ary 
school levels These objectives are to help the child 

1 Develop a large sight vocabulary 

2 Expand his stock of concepts and word meanings 

3 Learn and apply phonic principles for sounding out un nown 
ords 


'n A Betts, Foimtffl/ions o/ Reading InrfrHClion ( New America 

Co. 1946), Chip 2 

= Sec Pm] McKee The Teaching of Heading m the Flcmcntanj School ^os- 
‘on Houghton Mifilm Co 1948) McKee cites nmc J , f , p,,i. 

set Chrcnct Stone, Progress in Primary Heading (St 
iLliing Co , 1950), Chn^ lorBroom. rt al . ESccIlic ncacUng In, Mellon ( 

•o'l. \IcCnvi Hill BooV Co. 1951), Chip 5 





TEACHING READING IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 


The term pnmarij reading refers to the first three years of formal 
instruction Having already discussed beginning reading, we are here 
coiKerned only with the later primary years Primary reading is not 
° ^ !i of as a stage m the learning process which has fixed 
rrigi oundaries It does not start with one particular aspect of the 
curricu um and end with another, but rather overlaps and blends 
wi \\ at we ave previously discussed as beginning reading The 
^ u primary grades will stress the same fundamental 
1 s o wit t o goal of expanding and broadening them As pupils 
learn and master basic skills, new ones will be introduced 
tvi^f he organized so as to discuss obiectives, 

criv«”V’ 1 grade by grade This has value in that it 

f r,” *o the steps of teaching reading m the order 

introduced The disadvantage is that this 
rtr'iAn 1 ° °*’S^o*2ation reinforces the illusion that children in given 
fn'r fi ^ ^ ^ which parallel the curricular materials designed 

lose particu ir grades It is easy to embrace the idea that the 
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Silent consonants (itnife, comh^ island, lig/it) and the sound of ph 
will receive attention as will syllabication and simple alphabetizing 
Comprehension skills are developmental also and should be devel- 
oped systematically in the primary grades Context clues become 
more important as unknown sight words are met more frequently It 
is essential to learn new connotations for many words and literal 
meanings cannot be insisted on for figurative expressions The reader 
must follow the sequence of ideas and see their relationship to each 
other The ability to analyze the meaning of sentences must be ex- 
tended to paragraphs and larger units so that the mam ideas of these 
larger units of material can be grasped 
The pace at which reading skills are taught m the primary grades 
is increased and the progress expected of pupils m a given period of 
time, such as a semester or year, is practically doubled when com 
pared with the goals of beginning reading The program necessarily 
includes simultaneous emphasis on the development of the mechan 
ICS of reading and the development of those comprehension skills 
which make reading rewarding and satisfying To attain the many 
objectives of the primary period, instruction must focus on four mam 
activities 

1 Selection of materials and the teaching schedule 

2 Diagnosis of pupil achievement and instructional needs to serve 

a basis for classroom organization and instructional emphasis 

3 The systematic expansion of skills in the mechanics of rea mg 

4 The development of comprehension skills and emphasis on 
recreational reading 

Materials and teaching schedule 

tJSE OF BASAL MATERIALS 

The relation of basal reader senes to the total reading program is 
^uch the same in grades two and three as in beginning rea mg 
Growth m reading is developmental and basal reader materia ® 
designed with this fact in mind All facets of instruction are provided 
for m a logical sequence and each receives proper emphasis t he 
essence of primary level instruction is continuity and a systematic 
building of skills When a child s growth does not parallel the mate- 
rials found at his grade level, it is the pupil’s achievement and rate 
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4 Review and extend knowledge of language sounds associated 
with vowel and consonant combinations 

5 Use punctuation for smooth meaningful reading 

6 Develop the skill of reading several words together as thought 
units, either phrases or sentences 

7 Reduce the number of occurrences of reading errors such as 
hesitations, regression, repetition, substitutions, or omissions 

8 Develop the ability to recognize known root words in new 
word forms which include prefixes or inflectional endings 

9 Further develop the attitude that reading is always purposeful 
and that he must clarify hts purpose in specific reading tasks 

10 Use the context as an aid in attacking unknown words 

11 Enjoy and appreciate the vicarious experiences which are open 
to him m reading 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

HEADING GROliVTH IS DEVELOPMENTAL 

The instructional program in grades two and three closely parallels 
e program of beginning reading Skills previously introduced are 
eviewe and extended For instance, there will be continued empha- 
1 on sue s ills as discrimination of initial consonant sounds and 
nsonant ends, building sight vocabulary, profiting from pictures, 
context Recognition of word endings s, ed, ing, taught in 
° ^^"'ed by systematic instruction in extending this 
incliiflmT^” ^ grade two, other suffixes will be dealt with 

ment fin instruction will deal with 

ment, uon, Uve, sion. and others 

scr PT initial consonant blends, such as cl, br, bl, 

aren’t ' ni ^ Work on recognition of the contractions 

ZZo l ""Z’ of oomerous 

compound words will receive attention 

duced man*' ^ systematic effort to extend skills previously intro- 
emphasis is ^1 ‘f®'’®lopmental tasks are undertaken Particular 
lone soiinrU^ phonic and structural analysis The short and 

attention na a ^ taught as are a number of prefixes with 

P‘ > o both structural and meaning changes involved 
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a\ailable at the pupils' reading level (For a discussion of the unit 
approach, see Chapter S ) If such materials arc not available in the 
various content areas, there is little reason why a wide array of mate- 
rials cannot be provided for recreational reading 

TEACHING senrOULE 

Teachers in the primarj’ grades must have definite daily periods of 
tune devoted cvclusivcly to reading instruction In addition to this 
regularly scheduled time other periods may occasionally be used for 
reading instniction vv itli particular groups For instance, a nurnber 
of poorer readers may be given extra practice in word attack skills 
while those pupils fairly proficient in this skill read independent y 
in a subject area text or for recreation At other times the teacher 
may participate m the discussion of a story with a group of advance 
readers while other pupils do seat work on teacher-prepared lesson 
sheets 

There is no one specific amount of lime per day which can be sai 
to be ideal for systematic reading instruction Factors such as class 
size, pupils’ achievement, the teacher's skill, and classroom organic 
tion would have to be considered in arriving at a schedule In gm e 
two, an hour each morning and possibly a slightly shorter perio m 
the afternoon would certainly be considered a minimum amoun o 
time for scheduled instruction Other short periods throug out t e 
week should be devoted to particular reading problems as they arise 
in other instructional activities Problems in word meaning, vvor 
attack, punctuation, and exploration of concepts all invo ve rea mg 
instruction and should take place in any context whether the curricu 
lar task is in the area of arithmetic, health, or language arts 


recreational reading 

Reading for pleasure and satisfaction should be considered i y 
discussion of reading materials and schedules 
By providing vicarious experiences that help them gain 
their own problems, recreational reading is a means t j 

children can attain greater maturity Maturity, w ic is ® vvith 
by the response that an individual makes in attempting o 
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of g^o^vth, not the materials, that must determine the instructional 
program The basal reader matenals at this level not only stress the 
mechanical shills of reading but also emphasize comprehension, cul- 
tivating in the reader an attitude that demands comprehension from 
reading While \ocabulary is still controlled, the expansion of the 
reading vocabulary at this level permits practice in reading for infor- 
mation, organization of data, and interpretation and appreciation of 
literature ® These skills systematically taught in reading instruction 
should easily transfer to all reading situations involving subject area 
materials and textbooks Instructional procedures for developing the 
mechanics of reading and comprehension skills are discussed later m 
this chapter 


expehience chahts and other supplementary materials 

While basal reader senes can provide the foundation for systematic 
instruction at this level, these materials should not be thought of as 
ic rea mg program Certainly the continued use of experience 
charts is justifiable in grades two and three ■* Experience stories writ- 
'V pupils, as well as charts produced by the class as a 
.Jh I extensively at the primary level Since the sight 

^ enlarged, this particular problem m 

grades ^'‘P®''*ence charts is minimized in the upper primary 

no\\ cmrln many potential uses since children can 

tonics and find materials which bear on 

tides nfI/> 's^ession Pictures and newspaper and magazine ar- 
Ihort K T sources of material When children know that 

thev ^rr.' *he room reserved for use of such materials, 

nnternIs”^Tl!!l outside reading to find appropriate display 

teacher i ” ^o*'**'^ can be particularly effective when the 

ccssfulU at this'"lCl''if “PP™-'"'’’ "’“y 

if enough supplementary reading material is 

^orl ''•‘finer. Teaching the Child to Read (New 

4 ^Ilc^ » ill not tie «pencncc dnrts is found in Chnptcr 




Gelling the right book ond child together is one of the instructional tasks 
et oil levels of teaching. (Courtesy of Son Diego City Schoo/sJ 


adolescents = The school has the responsibility of guiding the growth 
of children and cannot possibly wait for a child s nee s to 
into recreational reading Recreational reading is a special instruc- 
tional problem because of the discrepancy betsveen the tremendous 

^ ■' Alice R Wickens, "A Survey of Current Reading ‘‘’r 9” HelerSh 

through Nine." Developing Permanent Interest tn Reading, 

Robinson (University of Chicago Press. Supplementary Educ. 

Staphs, No 84, 1956). 
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his social and psychological needs, is never achieved once and for all 
A child who IS socially and emotionally mature at six may not be 
equally well adjusted at puberty Thus, recreational reading should 
be continually encouraged throughout the primary and intermediate 
grades All the potential resources residing in reading will go unreal- 
ized unless the individual reads Teachers must help children see 
reading as a resource for intellectual, social, and emotional growth 
There are many factors which influence the success of a recrea- 
tional reading program First, any child’s participation in recreational 
reading will be determined by the degree to which he has mastered 
reading skills and habits The child deficient in these skills is not 
likely to turn to reading because reading will not be satisfying Sec- 
on , t e variability m pupils skills, needs, and interests makes the 
teachers task difficult She will have to be familiar with a great deal 
of reading material and she will have to know something of the 
social and emotional environment of pupils if she is to have the right 
book at the right time for each pupil At the very time the child is 
e oping into an independent reader and might find great pleasure 
m reading the school channels most reading experiences i^^to text 
in Jissigned reading in content areas There is no doubt that 

mattpr schools preoccupation with textbook subject 

A tkirA I ^ tendency to stifle outside reading for pleasure 
ffram^ jeopardizing the success of recreational reading pro 

readinp tmr t at many schools fail to provide supplementary 
interest * ^ levels Today there are no areas of 

These ^ amount of reading materials 

the nresentT ^ supplement all subject matter found in 

subjects \ curriculum In science there are books devoted to 
are biocnn^ rocks to rockets or snakes to satellites There 

ation mi ' *" medicine, explor- 

wrXn ? statesmanship, nursing, and sports 

other peonies found that deal with other countries and 

schools'^ ^ available to children m the 

mg recreitioiv!/^^ values inherent in wide and wisely selected read 

true among a^Ttnl ^ This is certainly 

appears to be a growing problem among 
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read This extrinsic motivation is educationally justifiable, but teach- 
ers must remember its limitation It can work for only a limited time 
While it is being used and while it is serving as an ego satisfaction 
for the child, the real aim is to have the child develop a love for 
reading which in time becomes the reward itself When this occurs, 
the child will no longer need the show of accomplishment in the form 
of a record of books read Some children will need overt approval 
from the teacher as a reward for their effort in recreational or outside 
reading These children should be permitted to tell the teacher or a 
group in the class about the story they have read Acceptance and 
teacher approval then become associated with reading If a child is 
adequately prepared, he may be permitted to read to a group during 
a free reading period or as part of a unit This practice is certainly 
one of the chief uses of oral reading in the classroom 


ORAL READING 

Although oral reading has not been treated as a separate tope in 
previous chapters, its role in beginning reading has not been slighted 
Instruction in oral reading must be considered in light of the pur 
poses for which it is used, the materials used, and how it is incor- 
porated into the total reading program 
Teachers of beginning reading will use oral reading for a 
of purposes Opinions as to the relative value of teaching oral reading 
have changed considerably dunng the present century At one 
Oral reading was widelv practiced without much attention to t e 
justification of the classroom procedures that were followe ra 
reading was equated with the school s reading program T e 
oral reading may call to mind children m a circle reading roun ro in 
from the same book with each child in the group reading silently 
along with, behind, or ahead of the child performing orally 1 e 
poorer reader took his turn along mth the rest and sighed, mumbled, 
and coughed his embarrassed way through the allotted 

The evils that result from a parhcular educational prac ice m* y 
be remembered long after the practice has either been iscon nu 

(1 Darby, The Place of and Metht^s 88 ^ 

Elementary School Elementary School Journal, LI ( 19^1 /• 
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potential residing in recreational reading and the actual values pres- 
ently achieved m our schools 


MOTIVATING CHILDREN TO READ 

There are many ways in which teachers can help children develop 
an interest in recreational reading 

1 One way to make reading attractive to children is to read to 
them In many instances a teacher will want to read a book or story 
in its entirety Sometimes she might read just enough to whet appe 
tites, and children will want to read the book for themselves When 
the teacher reads, she will have to be well prepared She must read 
with expression and feeling so as to provide a model interpretation 
r prepared to guide children in selecting books 

which they are capable of reading and which they will enjoy Noth- 
ing kills interest in reading so quickly as material for which one does 
^*^equate background or in which one has no interest 
Otten the teacher can help supply these prerequisites If the child is 
rea ing a lograph), he should know something of the central char 
accomplishments, and contributions In dealing 
"1 c ion or historical works he should be aware of events and 
conditions w hich would make the story more meaningful 
. ® child toward wide reading is a worthy objective, 

rVi.n ° hme a balanced diet is not necessarily the first step 
ren s ou be permitted to read what they enjoy The teacher’s 
preference does not always coincide with the child’s interest A child 
1 classics or for great literature If he reads 

ipc With “senes” books, m) ster- 

atinn } i whatever he is currently engrossed in Recre- 

c 2 an individual matter There is little 

mterpctc*^ reader will not gradually broaden his 

pushed should be guided in this direction but not 

tions^*! it mav be necessary to use extrinsic motiva- 

fi\onhK ‘'ind teachers ha\e found that some children are 

ClnrtcnrfT^ “cnced b) keeping a record of the books they read 
grap IS can be used to reflect the number of books or stones 
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reading tasks, but there are no reading tasks which make more justi 
fied demands for adequate preparation than does oral reading 
Reading in an audience situation can be an ego building experi- 
ence for the reader Personal and social growth as well as self-confi- 
dence can be achieved But the child must be able to read satisfac- 
torily m order to elicit approval from others, and he should not be 
expected to read to a group unless adequately prepared Further- 
more, reading aloud from a book while children follow the sarne 
passage in their books minimizes the audience situation Oral rea - 
ing should, insofar as possible, make use of materials other than asa 
series used for instructional purposes with the class 
Oral reading can be an excellent means of leaching reading sis 
such as good phrasing, use of punctuation, reading with expression, 
and fluent reading without hesitations or repetitions Oral reading 
>s a logical extension of the language usage characteristic ^ 
as they enter school Practice m oral reading can help the chi asso 


ciate printed words with their speech equivalents 
McKim sees oral reading as a potential aid to comprehension in 
reading ' Some youngsters seem to need a little of the reinforcement 
of their own voices to help them in understanding what they read 
She also feels that oral reading while learning to read is not necessar- 
dy a handicap m acquiring an adequate rate of silent reading ecause 
vocalizing actually does not slow the beginning reader On this same 
point Gray and Reese cite data which shows that for gra es one an 
t"o the oral reading rate and silent reading rate are a out 
Beyond this level, of course, silent reading enjoys a distinct a van ag 
far as rate IS concerned ,, . 

It IS often stated that oral reading provides an excellent opp ^ 
or the diagnosis of reading skills and the discovery o pupi s r 
Weaknesses This diagnostic function is a pupil teac er si ua 
t^rcd around a teacher purpose and probably would not evolve llie 
child s reading to a group It could be argued that t ns is 
oral reading situation since pupil purpose, informing an . 


“ ^BrRiret C McKim, Guiding CrotLth m 

"'’'bn Co. 1955), 140 

Ti J''l^'''n Gny and Dora Reese, Teaching 
* Ronald Press Co , 1957), 247 


Reading (New lork Tlic Mac- 
Children to Read (Nc" 
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or substantially modified In some cases oral reading was overempha- 
sized and children spent most of their time reading aloud As a result, 
they read slowly, putting all the emphasis on the mechanics of read- 
ing and little emphasis on meaning Gray and Reese tell of a boy 
reading a long passage orally He read with expression and good 
interpretation The teacher asked him a question about the content 
of what he had just read His reply was that he could not answer 
because he "wasn’t listening 

Another abuse was that oral reading was often advanced as an 
end in itself rather than a means to several desirable ends Oral read- 
ing was practiced in artificial situations with little thought given to 
creating a true audience situation As these abuses were pointed out 
in the literature on teaching reading, a reaction against oral reading 
took place The disadvantages and potential weaknesses were stressed 
to the point where many teachers may possibly have thought that the 
issue was oral reading versus silent reading, rather than the intelU- 
gent use of oral reading At the moment the most popular position is 
the middle ground which embraces the position that a proper balance 
should be maintained between silent and oral reading It is difficult 
to argue with the logic of this latter position, nevertheless, it is almost 
impossible to find what constitutes a proper balance What is ade- 
quate and desirable for one teacher with a particular class may be 
an improper diet in another situation Many writers do point out that 
t ere are close relationships between the development of abilities in 
silent and oral reading ® 

The values of oral reading can be found in many natural classroom 
itua ions The most common situation is one m which a child reads 
convey information or pleasure to an audience of 
c assmates Regardless of the situation, oral reading can be justi- 
purposes are logical, the goals educationally 
written* m f to the occasion There is much 

eac ers manuals about the preparation of students for 

'<>rk‘'ne"ESdp"iP£,“,'’l9'57) 

a“ Dtogno*""'' 

1 ewYork Appleton Century Crofts, 1957), 342 
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It IS generally agreed that oral reading is a more difficult task than 
silent reading Kovas emphasizes this, pointing out that in oral read 
mg the reader must know all the words and must get the author s 
point and mood so that he can convey it to the listeners To do this 
he must use proper phrasing, paying heed to punctuation while at 
the same time reading loud enough to reach all his listeners Chil- 
dren will inevitably face situations which call for reading aloud 
Since almost all purposeful oral reading takes place m a social setting 
these instances will be important to the reader, whose performance 
Will place him in the position of being judged by others 
In summary, considerations which should be observed when using 
oral reading include 


1 The reader must have a purpose for the oral reading He must 
have interesting data which he wishes to share with others 

2 The reader must be prepared He must have mastered the me 
chanical skills required and have arrived at an acceptable interpre 
tation of the author’s intent 

3 Children are not always well trained in our schools to listen 
When children cannot listen critically, the primary justification for 
oral reading is missing 

4 Instruction during the actual oral reading situation will usually 
destroy the value of oral reading 

3 Too much oral reading can diminish its effectiveness The stress 
should be on good oral reading not on an endurance contest for either 
readers or listeners 


6 Oral reading must not become so artificial or mechanical for the 
reader that he forgets that he is reading for meaning 
f The teacher should be ready to provide a good model of oral 
reading when such a model is needed by the group or an individual 

child 


8 It should be remembered that the larger the group mvohed, 
ffie more the problems 

9 Oral reading may be a considerable threat to some pupils These 
^‘'ises should be handled with sympathetic understanding 


Kovis, ‘Tlje Phce of Onl Reading” Elementary English \\\IV 

'i'Jo7),462 66 




prfp:''rr::;=if ^ 

PPsefd Here Ihe " der ,, " P- 

reoding is not found in iha j ** co'’*'’ibufion The material he is 

Schoo/j, Bexley Ohm ah t group fCourfes/ of Bexley 

e^'ey. Ohm, photographer Arthur Burt, Inc) 


man°' cteT'thc acrT“' '’f ^'■'"''"8 Provides 

respLserf,e"read,;p d reading A chdcls 

°r tint he is perfornJ^neT 1^ indicate that he is a poor reader, 
"ei.inn> not d'scir"! d"" Such a diag- 

f‘cnr ami obscrtc the child teacher can 

clues to Ins comnetonn *^cading she can discover important 
'^ords, use of context 11500^01*'^*^ vocabulary, attacking unknown 
ing ns gtttinc mtanmfr Tt ^ ’”tiuation, and whether he \ icws read- 

nf orafreadfng ""a::® “-P'p 

reading udl be seen n ^ f^'^Soo^is, but each instance of oral 
h be seen as a part of an ongoing diagnosis 
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are designed for use at every grade level, no purpose would be served 
m a reading textbook by a separate discussion of tests each time a 
different instructional level is under consideration The following 
discussion of tests and testing applies to the various levels of the ele- 
mentary school with the exception that reading readiness tests are 
dealt with in Chapter 2 


STANDARDIZED TESTS 

These are commercially printed tests which fall into two classes 
those designed for group administration, and those designed to be ad- 
ministered individually In both, credits are given for acceptable re- 
sponses, and the child’s score is determined by his correct responses, 
lack of errors, and rate of reading Norms are usually provided, and 
any child’s score can be translated into a grade-level equivalent 
Usually sub-tests are scored separately, permitting the plotting of a 
profile which will indicate the areas of pupil strengths and weak- 
nesses Standardized tests are widely used in our schools and a 
larger number of them are becoming available each year Most of 
these have real merit, yet it is doubtful that reading instruction is 
improving as a direct result of these tests This is paradoxical If tests 
have real merit, how could their widespread use not result m appie- 
ciable improvement in reading instruction'^ 

The answer to this question is to be found in the way the tests are 
nsed As pointed out in Chapter 1, the only justifiable purpose for the 
use of reading tests is to secure data about an individual s reading 
ability so that a reading program for the child can be built from the 
data secured In actual practice some schools and some teachers gam 
comfort from the use of tests because they are convinced that testing 
programs per se have educational value Testing becomes an en in 
Itself rather than a basis for instruction In some communities a 
uietal filing cabinet "with a folder for each pupil is interprete as 
Prima facie evidence of good teaching practices This reaction sug- 
gests that the school has lost sight of the principle that diagnosis a one 
no salutary effect on the pupil diagnosed 


cnoup 


tests 


Tests designed for groups have some very obvious weaknesses A 
second grade teacher testing a large number of children at one i 
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DIAGNOSIS OF PUPILS’ READING ABILITY 

It has been pointed out that throughout the primary years ever-in 
creasing differences are found among pupils in the same classroom 
If some children m a second grade read at the primer or first-reader 
level, their teacher must function as a first grade teacher Some pupils 
in the same class will have mastered skills sufficient to read third 
grade materials To teach these children where they are, the teacher, 
in effect, wdl be a third grade teacher Very few second grade teach 
ers enjoy the luxury of a group more homogeneous than depicted 
here Third grade teachers are confronted with even more hetero- 
genous groups as far as reading ability is concerned Figure 15 is a 
"‘“h™ of the overlap between grades and the range 

of reading abilities found m the primary grades 


FIGURE 15 

Reading Abilities in the Primary 
grade level ) ^ ^ •'‘bilities increases at each succeeding 



to follow mund ml! '“i'’^ “I"' ‘^'fforences among pupils m order 
the teacher be able to as!! ° through diagnosis will 

whose needs varv eons 1 “ ““t** plo" instruction for children 
continuous since childrcnT \ ^'ognosis should be thought of as 
tember may be folU i u rapidly A diagnosis in Sep 

in some vital skill on the part of the child 

the reading nroeiri/ 

Reading ueaknessei -Tn 1 diagnosis is obsolete 

either standardized or achievement can be assessed by 

«' 2 ed or informal teacher-made tests Although tests 
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All achievement batteries designed to test pupils in the elementary 
school contain reading tests Often these reading subtests are avail- 
able in individual booklets which can be secured and administered 
independently of the rest of the battery (The California, SRA and 
Metropolitan achievement batteries and the Co-ordinated Scales of 
Attainment are examples ) Since there are so many different reading 
tests, it is to be expected that many of them will measure virtually the 
same aspects of reading Nevertheless, there are major differences 
among tests as to what they measure, the level of difficulty for which 
they are designed, the care which went into their construction, and 
their ease of administration Each of these factors affects t\vo impor- 
tant attnbutes of reading tests — the consistency w'lth which they 
measure reading skills, and the degree to which they actually measure 
the skills that they allegedly measure 
No full time elementary teacher would have the time or the need 
to become thoroughly conversant with all standardized reading tests 
Howe\er, it might be well to know where one can go for information 
about tests when that information is needed Probably the most 
authoritatne source for such information is The Mental Measurement 
y earhook, edited by Buros '■ Information regarding tests can also 
be secured from publishers of tests and sample sets of tests can be 
purchased A number of publishers who issue descnpti\e test cata- 
logues are cited at the end of this chapter In addition, man) um- 
'ersities and colleges maintain testing bureaus which are ccjuippc 
to advise teachers and administrators concerning tests and testing 
programs 


stavdaiidized individual tests 


Individual tests can minimize some of the shortcomings attributed 
^0 group tests Teachers can observe one child quite closelv during 
[^‘0 administration of the test Tins permits much more prc^>so 
»;novv ledge of reading errors made and whether or not the cliild un- 
‘^orslands the test directions Individual standardized tests range n 
^■onttnt from a single paragraph of oral reading at each gmt ( ev e 
0 number of subtests including silent reading, oral reading w> 


niiroi. ( L'd ). The Fifth Vfenfo/ 

^r»n^u,tk nmccfs UnnerwU Pre^s. 1939) Tlic fonrtl. and tJ.ml ct 
puJ.hsJut! in 1933 iml 1919 
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^hiir L "dminUlered o r.adirg achievement tett. One 

rbce, he ct"" " r of the task. As the teacher maves 

?he scr,! ''"“'"r- '''1'“'" ° "O'o of certain af her abservatians, 

theiesuLits following study of 

W-L °Ca„r,esva/ L°t"’'tc'' “'o'-'ooding tests to these 

Burt, Inc I ^ Schools, Bexley, Ohio, photographer Arthur 


needfoI'wenkLtsetT^ "‘’"n ohild’s reading 

good readers, but usin“K a “foma7'l '’otween poor and 

mosteconomipil m«»;r f 'r testing situation may not be the 

of teacher time m ^ ^ ° securing this data. A considerable amount 
o'ldministennff and I learning the precise procedure for 

skilled teacher wh *" analyzing the results. The 

popils In addition ^ equally reliable division of 

weaknesses certain ch^ld'^ ^ better idea of what particular 

instniction this developed. From the standpoint of 

dren are impaired re^aderT^*^*'^"* simply knowing which Chil- 
ean be infliienced^hv w S™**? tests is that pupils' scores 

tions, guessing answ^s'and'ToT ^ misunderstanding of direc- 
go undetected m tho "fusion m marking responses. If these 

test scores will resuU ™”*®*mtion process, the analysis of 

ability. ^ JStorted picture of the child’s reading 
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material. Table 4 presents data on the number of running words 
(total number of words in the reading passage at each grade level) 
found in several reading tests designed for use in the elementary 
grades. 


TABLE 4 

Number of Running Words Found on Representative Reading Tests, 
Grades 1-6 



Running Words Found on 

Gride 

Level 



Gilmore Oral 
Reading Tests* 



49 

26 


51 

49 

50 


55 

49 

51 


72 

62 

67 


78 

62 

107 


97 

62 

107 


* World Book Co , New York 

t Public School Publishing Co . Bloomington. Indiana 


representative tests 

A brief description of a limited number of both group and mdi- 
wdual tests follows. These tests are selected because they illustrate 
different types of reading tests and because, m most cases, they are 
recent publications or recent revisions. 

Representative Group Tests 

1- American School Achievement Tests (Part I Test of Reading) 
A. Primary Battery, Grades 2-3 
b. Intermediate Battery, Grades 4-6 
C. Advanced Battery, Grades 7-9 
Reading skills measured (all levels)- Sentence and word meaning, 
paragraph meaning, and total reading score, 
four forms: D, E, F, G 

Rahlishcr: Public School Publishing Company. 


















JL. 


X 




X 




*'rne Members administered a reading achievement test at any 

Will not be enaaoeH** ^ °i!* 9'^own used to the idea that all pupils 

Be./ey Scho s ^e. Oh^ 

Bexley, Ohio photographer Arthur Burt, Inc ) 

blends, word meamncs°"nd*'°''!5’® recognition, sounding of 

tion The most simifin' ^ °f sight words in isola 

each grade level ThLe ar/?'’'“ll' reading passages at 

upon which the nrade no relatively short reading passages 

pupils higher tharfho T T "> 

ir actinl reading level on sustained reading 
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Each test available in three alternate forms ( 1-2-3 ) 

C Gates Basic Reading Tests (Grades 3^-8) 

Type GS Reading to appreciate general significance 
Type ND Noting details 
Type LD Understanding directions 
Type LC Level of comprehension 
Type RV Reading vocabulary 
D Gates Reading Survey (Grades 3 8) 

Three tests (level of comprehension, word knowledge, and speed of 
reading) are included in one test booklet Administration time is 
approximately one hour 

Publisher Bureau of Pubbcations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

5 /oaa Silent Reading Test, Elementary (Grades 4 8) This test 
IS available m four alternate forms and measures the following read- 
ing skills word meanings, comprehension of paragraphs, comprehen- 
sion of sustained reading, rate of reading, study skills and locating 

information 

Publisher World Book Company 

6 iowa Tests of Basic Skills (Grades S 9) This achievement bat 
1^0 )ields eleven separate scores in the following major areas vo- 
cihulary, reading comprehension, language skills, work study skills, 
Jind arithmetic skills 

All of the subtests for each grade, three through nine, are inclu e 
‘n one spiral booklet of ninety-six pages These booklets arc re usable 
since responses are made on separate answer sheets 
Tile reading comprehension lest requires approximatelv one lOur 
or administration at each grade level It consists of a num er o 
stones of graduated length and difficult} Comprehension is tested bv 
rncans of multiple choice items, the reader selecting the one cs 
•answer from among the four available As noted above, t le ^ 

^niprthcnsion test is available onl) as part of the entire Basic 
hattcrv 

^^‘hlishcr Houghton Mifflin Companv (3 alternate forms) 
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2 California Achievement Test Batteries (1957 edition) 

A Lower Primary, Grades 1 2 

B Upper Primary, Grades 3 4 

C Elementary, Grades 4 6 
D Junior High, Grades 7-9 
E Advanced, Grades 9 14 

henlonJrefi 77" f ™eabulary and reading compre- 

part scores Th '’X several subtests which yield 

tery are avad w" ® -achievement bat- 

tery, available as separate tests under the title California Reading 

Pour forms W, X, Y, Z 
Ftibbsher California Test Bureau 

(GrateTgfXsT'^ Recognition Skills 

the a- for use in remediaf diagnosis in 
■ng recognition of feu * eleven subtests include the follow- 
rhymes speth ccnsona'f ■ oonsonants, blends, 

words within words endings, vowels, sight words, and 

three hours fMadminirf T* requires approximately 

to word recognition skilU^ ” gr°op diagnostic test limited 

Publisher Educational Test Bureau 

4 lienrlnig Tests (19S8 edition) 

Type PSR s "f "'ord recognition 
Type PTO of sentence reading 

Each of the aboae P-’ragraph comprehension 

-taus— 

ype APR Paragraph reading 
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Grades 1-2 The reading test contains 4 subtests 

Verbal-picture association, language perception 
comprehension, and vocabulary A separate tes 
meaLes arithmetical skills and number concepts 

Grades 2 4 The reading test consists of two subtests 

Vocabulary and comprehension (Two alterna 
forms ) - 

In the following levels, tests are available both as achievemen 
tenes covering the complete academic program or as separa 
in four major areas reading, language arts, ant metic, an 
study skills 

Grades 4 6 (Two alternate forms) 

Grades 6 9 (Two alternate forms) 

^Publisher Science Research Associates, Inc 

U Stanjord Achievement Tests Four 
grades 1-9 Each battery contains a substantial subtes ‘ S 

which consists of several parts 

Pnmary Battery, Grades 19 3 5 
Elementary Battery, Grades 3-4 
Intermediate Battery, Grades 5 6 

Advanced Battery, Grades 7-9 ,«fprme- 

Separate reading tests are also available for ‘'-f 
diate, and advaLed levels Alternate 
test requires approximately forty minutes o . 


Rcpresenlathc Individual Tests 


1 Darrell Anahjsis of Reading leading and 

tests include a separate scries o pa • 1 gg^p,ghcnsion Other 

recall, silent reading and recall a i-ders and v ords, abdit) to 
subtests measure aisual recognition Each mdiMdiial test 

guc sounds of letters and •’''r"*’*’ •' f pp,cnLl reading difnciiltics 

folder contains an cxtcnsiaccliccklisr „,ailable, grade 

This test has several limitations on , gg^prelicnsion. and com- 
le\cl norms arc based on inic but n^ ,,,,,5 sbgbtmg 

prehension questions rcl) icavi ) 
other facets of comprehension 
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7 Metropolitan Achievement Tests (Grades 1-9) Separate 
achievement tests are designed for each of the following levels Head 
mg IS one of the major subtests at each level 
Primary I, Grade 1- 

PrimaryII,Grade 2 word knowledge 

Hementary, Grade 3-4 word discrimination 

“r P-S^^PH^eadmg 

imerrnediTte ‘“d T ‘he elementary. 

recoeTltn ; f comprehension, word 

Teh® evel T™ comparable forms are available at 

Publisher World Book Company 

gtaVSrutnvTb'^rt"® ^-8) This is a para 

grasp of centraf idea '‘“he'e® questions to measure the pupil’s 
details and the mi I'^’ "leanings derived from context, and 

tests f^e^thtraritu'^^r^^^^^ ''’iT 7''^ ^ 

These tests^are also nart f°™s are available 

Aftcimment ^ ^ battery Co ordtnated Scales of 

Publisher Educational Test Bureau. Educational Publishers, Inc 

form ^ Pleading Profiles (Revised edition) Grades 1-2, one 

total test score^The^ fjeV*’''''” j'”'''' '®P®‘'ute scores and a 

association, word reco 2 nitinn''''”'j heading aptitude, auditory 

Sion gnition, word attack, and reading comprehen 

auditory association Few^i^*^^ ‘h® subtest measuring 

^'■'11 This IS part cnlariTi Tf '*“™Pt "’casure this 
‘’■'“uhcr ifou;!:'^,;^::' - 

senes offers strarale^Ms <‘^™'‘cs 1-9) This achievement 

Icscls ‘ each designed for one of the following 
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These are summated and the scores on all paragraphs r^ead are con 
\erted into a grade level score Norms are not provi e or ra , 
comprehension, and reading error scores 

LNFORMAL TEACHER-MADE TESTS 

Teachers can devise informal tests for any 
simplest screening test might consist of having a c ii rea 
graph or two from a book to determine whether 
read that particular book More thorough info^al tests ^ 
important data about children s reading, and t ese es 
tain advantages for classroom use First, they are simp e 
since the teacher has available graded reading ^ 

pre pnmer level through the upper grade. 
tested over longer passages of sustained re. 

istically found on standardized tests Third, informal testing 

tests avoids the formality of the usual test si ‘ , g, accompanj 

IS not likely to arouse the pupil tensions whic s , jn this 

testing and which occasionally influence P“P' P actual reading 
respeo\ the informal test more P"f,t ‘"oU Fmally. the 

Situations which the child encounter i niorc teacher time 

teacher-made test is inexpensive the same time 

for administration and analysis than o ° and needs, as 

it >ieMs very specific data on each c i ‘ ^ 

do the mduidual standardized tests The ‘"S ^ 

fis a guide in the construction of an m j]„s ,s usuall) one 

Step I Devise a checklist of rcac mg reading errors and 

page upon which the teacher can mp« > example which 

obseraations of related bchaaior child m the class The 

could he duplicated and filled ou o , materials 
checklist can be used with anj graded ream 
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Publisher World Book Company 

2 Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests (Grades 1 8. although majority 
ot subtests are most appropnate at lower levels) Subtests measure 
ra rea (without comprehension check), auditory comprehen- 
sion o wor meanings phrase reading, sight word recognition, word 
sounds^ ^ and visual auditory perception of speech 

The limitations of this test are that excessive time is needed for 

i.r wTl! ti !™7 examiners must have access to, and be famil 

lar with, i he hnprovemenf of Readtng 

tef 1 8) This test consrsts of 

tmuons sfm? i order of drlBculty, which form a con 

b\ five comn P‘"'ngraph, representing a grade level, is followed 
both of wWh ‘5“®**'°"=' There are two forms of the test, 

test vmMs ‘''® “"’® bound booklet The 

ticcuracv ^ scores on rale of reading, comprehension, and 

Publisher World Book Company 

A serfero/pTragrfX^v^^^^^^ Paragraphs Test ( Grades 1 8 ) 
of reading and readme r, ^ determining rate 

pronunciation nm ^ ' ®®uracy as measured by such criteria as mis 
Thi^ra sinvTe fo™ -b^“,utio„, and repetition 

reading level while c^IinTtr'”'^'’ ™"Sbly establish a child s 
clnnical aspects of readinif ® attention to certain me 

Publisher Public School Publishing Company 

tinuoL“te; dwidedlto™* ®°" 

from beginning readma P^iragraphs which vary in difficulty 

Sion questions follow ” k ^ginning high school level Comprehen- 
three scores baspH P'^'J^graph Each paragraph contributes 

'Comprehension, mechanical errors, and rate 

Arthur I Gntes Tl 

^^1c^l.lhn Co . 1947) of Reading (Srd ed . New York The 
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Step II Construct a simple test of sight words in isolation The 
Dolch Basic Sight Word Test>-> could be used or a typed list of approx- 
imately one hundred words taken from pre primers, primers, an 
first readers, omitting proper names Almost any ist ina e wi con 
tain words found on the Dolch list Testing sight vvords in isolation 
will sometimes reveal that a child knows more wor s 
mg than he does m the sight recognition of words m isolation Ofte 
a child miscalls small words m sustained reading situations wh c 
he may he able to correct immediately This indicates that he has no 
mastered these small "service words” as 
vocabulary The following 100 words are common to the 
and primYrs of a number of widely used basal reader -n- A -Md 
whoLs trouble with many of these words will find reading a fru - 


trating task 
we 
with 
yes 
stop 
like 
help 
very 
all 
this 
some 
the 
h-xll 
fnend 
went 
did 
good 
in 
liVe 
hat 
man 
tint 
sn\% 

)OU 

here 

sure 


horse 

a 

an 

look 

was 

find 

little 

best 

good 

went 

see 

mother 

any 

little 

\\agon 

not 

play 

winl 

do 

ran 

nc« 

« jsh 
dog 
in 
new 


they 

boat 

jump 

big 

to 

walk 

come 

want 

go 

the 

on 

house 

and 

mN 

could 

cm 

boy 

till 

did 

girl 

agmn 

Slid 

will 

father 

pretty 

which 

the 

new 

live 

blue 

run 

Ind 

this 

she 

up 

>our 

each 

after 

what 

clean 

got 

mm\ 

red 

most 

there 

around 

please 

open 

tnmc 

<.\cr> 


l< Cirrml I’lW. Clnmprlp'- Illi™-'' 
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I Word Anoit/sis 

A Knows names of letters 
B Attacks initial sounds of words 

C Cm substitute initial sound 

D Can work out imtnl blends 
E If root word is known can get words formed 
by adding prefixes and suffixes 

II Sight Words Yes No 

A Knows words in context but misses them m 

isolation 

B Knows a word one time misses it later 
C Guesses at unknown words 
D Does not attempt unknown words 
E Frequently adds words 
F Omits words not known reads on 
G Occasionally omits or skips words he knows 

in General Reading Habits 

— - — word by word does not utilize punctuation 

pnnr phrasing points with finger 

(other) (other) 


IV Informal Reading Analysts 

Book Grade hcvel 


1 

2 

3 


Approx Number 
of Running 
Words 


Number of 
Errors 


V Highest Level Child Can Read Successfully 

Beloio 

Excellent Average Aoeroge 

Attitude toward reading 

Self confidence 

General background expenence - — 

Language facility 

Recall or comprehension — 



rfcc/.i"g Rccdi’ic m Friinnn/ Cnnh 


IK’' 


the child should be tested on broaVin^ ^ irunK 'n,xde lovoV 

ITC u^es words taken from speUm^ hx' . ‘ ^ t^,\de U'wl 

Separate duplicated work sheelNcau x m.u t c^rade lewbs 

or one pa^e mi^ht be dc\elope<l wbte ' found in Column A 

The chlld^'is asked to break the vtinudu^ ^^ord 
into syllables and wTitc it in Column >• 


figure it 


Te^ or Woim Anxia^i*^ Sk.les 
A Easy wot iLords pint cndiu^^ *5' ? 

seated 
talking 


running 

goes 

looked 

helps 

w anbng 

sits 

living 


wants 

coming 

likes 

helped 

stops 


pi w mg 
llNCtl 
jump’' 
h\cv 

pleased 
finding 
phxs 


comes 
w anted 
tidhs 

walking 

talked 

runs 

seeing 


pku ed 

going 

sees 

helping 

looks 

sitting 

jumped 


B Contractions, comitoimduords, an 


at second grodc level 
happily belong 


bakery 

princess 

quickly 

I’ve 

isn’t 

beside 


I’ll 

friendb 
loudest 
return 
really 
ever\ thmg 
can’t 


didn’t 
outside 
afternoon 
it’s 

quickly 
anything 

Contractions, compound 
third grade level 
expect explain 

afternoon ourselves 
you’ve discover 

family theyU 

enjoy unless 

Inppiness expenmen 

finally 


slowK 

rcjiort 

I’d 

hcisclf 

suddcnl) 

doesn’t 

between 


behind 

sureb 

evervbod\ 

\ oil’ll 

everyone 

couldn’t 

into 


hadn’t 

himself 

bchevo 

politclv 

shouted 

\ ourself 

wasn’t 




disappc''^ 

Ij^ppiness 

jnvile 

include 

gentleman 

foolish 

contentment 


comfortable 

halfway 
safety 
up" ard 
pc iccFul 
tnch intcd 
bathroom 


rapidK 
saw mill 
invisible 
Th mhsgiving 
t) ebrow 
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Step III Secure materials for testing children on sustained read 
mg Short passages of 100 or more words from pre-primer through 
sixth grade level can be used Pages from books can be cut out and 
placed m order of difficulty m a teacher made booklet, or the basal 
cireMl Comprehension questions should be 

m d t" passage The child should not be per- 

hasut r T T " “ "*■"8 ■" “r which he 

toed cl P”'* Pt-t^for to have 

.nrlchlrro r *0 copies, show 

The lecki 1 1 *e child !s reading 

during this stero” *"1^1 anafyls""'^ 

plished quite'^aSatelll"f,**7l/'”^ materials can be accom- 
the sustained materialist ptd “ ^ "”'"’8 reading behavior on 
different wordTlr Ton P'o^tmce as high as 7 or 8 

cate this basal materiahsroTloZf “di- 

other hand, few reading errors on 1 reading On the 

not assure that the n l material at a given level does 

books a. tins gra'd leltV: bor"““"" 
rule more difflcull than il u V “ceas are as a general 

former the volbuLfy'l'^.lr'r'^®^ because rn the 

concepts appear A siistn i '8'dly controlled and more unknown 
renbod can L del^d “ r^ ® -J®- 

raphy or science text Such a®test’sho'’”l!t''''Vf'®°^ “ S®°® 

"Tteplv 'TneW 

analysis skills Attention hM'alreadv'h extensively with word 

right Mord test and the si.si! j ^ ^®®" P®*'* 'bese skills in the 
wilt often be desired on a ch l' reading, but further information 

test included no inflectional ‘*'r"‘*.®”“'f'“”bills The sight avord 

such as look, run, italk so tn/t” common root words 

The child may now be festld “"“"b *®®' P'cff- “"d stop 

root Mords plus the common * u containing these 

reads at a leiel of difficultv aho™'*!!'®" ^‘"'Sure 17A) If the child 
a niimher of denied forms m i'*^ ff^ede, he can be tested with 

rigiircITB ) Pcrfomiance’on t^ ®®"'P°C"d words (See 

on these tasks would determine whether 
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B Testing Ability to Heab Endings of Woeds 
Cluld repeats the one word which does not rhyme 
• • ball ""■f 

full 
tali 
wall 
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pig 

dig 

big 

big 


bake 

make 

bark 

wake 


wet 

bet 

pet 


pot 

not 

got 

God 


lick 

stuck 

stick 

kick 


leg 

peg 

lap 

keg 


sat 

cut 

hit 

hut 

but 


bug 

hug 

did 

mug 


fell 

fill 

sell 

bell 


bag 

rug 

rag 

sag 

then 

hen 

thin 

pen 


C Testing Ability to Heab Initial Blends 
CliiW repeats the word which does not begin with the blend sound 
chair sled blue step Jme pan 

champ sack blow sack 

cow slip bank s op «m 

chicken slap black steep turn 

D Testing Vowel Sounds 
Child repeats word having short vowel sound 

rs tnVfi 


plan 

pain 

place 

play 


mate 

fan 

fight 

mail 

fame 

mile 

mad 

table 

fine 

lake 

flame 

skim 


joke 

lock 

note 

snow 


cute 

dull 

true 

tube 


tall 

team 

see 

peck 


USING TEST RESULTS FOR GROUPING 
AND instruction 

1 1 ^ri «»iihpr standardized or informal 

The results of diagnosis purposes The obvious 

tests can be used for various j disclosed by the diagnosis 

uses are instruction militate this instruction Pupils 

and grouping practices not profit equally 

of widely varying •'>■= ‘ j group as a uholc Grouping, 

from the same procedures , pp permits teachers to work with 

as stated previously, is a instructional needs Sev- 

faernm fhmh rS:^ to grouping m the primary grades should 
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C Words taken from spelling books at 3rd, 4th, and 5th grade level 
to test child s ability to break words into syllables Pupil writes words 
in Column B First word serves as sample 

4th Grade Level 
A B 

grandfather grand fa ther 
beautiful 
lessons 
history 
remember 
arithmetic 
studying 
geography 

If the pupils performance indicates a lack of ability in attacking 
vuSLu analysis, a most important step is to determine 

lar 1 ^ ^ ' d actually hears the different speech sounds m simi 
'vords Teachers can prepare auditory discrimination 
abihtvTn four-word senes to check the pupil’s 

pronounces each word m the senes, and the 

or beam with th which does not belong or does not rhyme 

begin with the same letter or letter blend (See Figure 18 ) 


3rd Grade Level 
A B 

yesterday yes ter day 
money 
birthday 
yellow 
Easter 
stockings 
only 

afternoon 


5th Grade Level 
A B 

citizen cit 1 zen 
terrible 
interesting 
difference 
medium 
average 
frightened 
electric 


figure 18 

Test of Auditoby Discbiminatidn 
fr/ic leariicr pronounces the four u,„r* cuc/i series; 
d rcL T"” ™ CONSONABTS 


toy 

tall 

hall 

tack 

ball 

pull 

back 

bum 


pat 

pet 

cot 

put 

hard 

\ard 

hunt 

hurt 


did 

kid 

doll 

dull 

lack 

lock 

lamp 

clamp 


wind 

dark 

farm 

went 

drink 

warm 

bend 

dish 

find 

well 

bark 

full 

kick 

march 

rode 

pick 

much 

load 

kill 

met 

right 

kind 

net 

race 
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(Bibliographical references for primary 
reading are found at the end of Chapter 6 ) 
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be kept m mind First, it is to be expected that some pupils will make 
substantial gams in reading during a period of weeks or months in 
the primary years Therefore, neither reliance on a single initial diag- 
nosis nor a rigid grouping arrangement would be desirable Diagnosis 
must be ongoing and grouping practices flexible 
Second, the range of pupil abilities will inevitably place some chil 
dren at the extremes of the achievement continuum outside of the 
conventional three group or even a four-group structure Fitting in 
struction to these extreme individual differences will call for a supply 
of materials at many difficulty levels and a variety of approaches to 
any given instructional objective Third, since the total reading proc 
ess IS composed of a great number of related but specific skills, it is 
1 e y that some children will belong in one group when achievement 
m one skill is the criterion and in other groups for other instructional 
purposes Few children, for example, will be equally deficient — or 
prohcient— in phonic analysis, comprehension of what is read, and 
appreciation of literature 

The facets of primary reading dealt with in this chapter include 
of primary reading and lU instructional program from 
nrrtl j teaching schedule recreational reading 

of deal formal and informal diagnosis The two major tasks 

and tile e® 'f®''o'opment of the mechanical skills of reading 

mg chapter™'™ are discussed m the follow 

Bum f'T® Company I„c Rockville Center. New York City, N Y 
Emporia Tamar’ Kansas State Teachers College 

loaa'fQw'loiva'"' Service, State University of Iowa, 

Citv Columbia University New York 

’od'ifomia H»l')avood Boulevard Los Angeles (28), 

• Source The Fifth Mental \t^ 

itor Tile Crj-phon Tress Oscir Krisen Buros, Ed 

hunna firk New Jersey, 1939 



Teaching Reading in the Primary Grades 
DEVELOPING AND EXTENDING THE MECHANICAL 
SKILLS OF BEADING 


The term mechanics of reading is used to refer to such skills as 


1 Extension of sight vocabulary ^oo/iintT 

„) Learning recognition of new words prior to silent reading 

h) Use of experience charts and pictures 

c) Picture word cards word 

d) Completing sentences by choosing p P 

e Rapid recognition of vowels in medial position 

f) Combining phrases into meaningful 

g) Identifying root words and inflected 


2 Word recognition skills 
fl) Structural analysis 

b) Kinesthetic method 

c) Phonic analysis 


3 Profiting from punctuation 

4 Alphabetizing skills 

5 Syllabication 


EXPANDING SIGHT WOUD VOCADULAnT 

Developing sight “bihty is m 

hundred \%ords on experience ^^ords he meets m the 

readers If he masters as sig i ' ‘ ^ basal senes, he xmH 

pro primer, primer, and j j „ords allhough this figure is 

knois betsseen three and four hi pyp.Is beginning 

too high to be used d of second grade if a cbild kness 

tbeir second ) car of sebo reader scries, be \s ould 

onK the words met thus to ‘ ^ .j In the third \car he would 
know between SOO and JO®’ "S j,. xliroiigboiit the primary period 
again double his stock ^ but it is probabl) no exaggera- 

pupils read from a a-aric 5 of^^^^^ _P i,^ekbonc of 

tion to say that tne i> » 




TEACHING READING IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES (continued) 


tli^^gnosis, plans can be made for teaching both mechan- 
it is int cnsion skills Since every skill is developmental, once 

Carnes eir" “"■'’"■"'y '-gn-ficant m beginning reading and be- 
nTnh^ aTr “1"'“''' "’'■™ "’“1°^ IS placed tn teach- 

gmi madin ^'“>g""">" of words iF stressed m be- 

Lw wiS a" : r“ a T** ’"'■'o acute when 

and intermediate" gmd”? frequency in the primary 

me^irflur; took the point is stressed that 

hension This relat " habits are closely related to compre- 

discussion mechani°e7and'cr"™T''‘^ t^oause m the following 
rateK Npxnrthei co"iprehension skills are discussed sepa- 

both skills s.muItrneousl7 ” examples emphasize 
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They made a for the puppy, 

bad, bed 

Mr Brown sells in his store 

hats, hates 

A more difficult task is illustrated below where two similar appearing 
words are to be placed in two blanks in a sentence 

It was their to go by (plane plan) 

The IS about a from here (mile mill) 

The dog took the to the (bone - barn) 

The tram whistle went (toot toot - two-too) 

We must to write on the (line - learn) 

5 Using word-drill periods and work sheets for seat work which 
stress seeing the difference between similar appearing words 

a) The easiest drill usually involves “family” phonograms m 
which the initial letter or initial blend is the important visual 
cue 

lake, fake, make, cake, rake 
/lat, cat, mat, fat, pat, rat 
fall, call, fall, ball, /mil, n,all 

b) A child IS to supply a word containing the same phonogram as 
a pair of cue words 

make lake 

They used a boat to cniss the I 

told fold 

The teacher showed them how to f the paper 

c) Practice may be provided in discriminating between common 
service words which have marked similarities 

ihciT, there, where, when, icUtch, slay, stop, 
must, much, many, may, than, then, thin, 
horse, house, every, very, think, thank 

d) Practice may be given in rapid recognition of vowels m medial 
position (To bo read oralb ) 

pin, pen, pan. pun 
men, Ian, fun, fin, son 
sack, sick, sock, suck 
duck, kick, back. lock, neck 
fell. fail, full, fill 
Int, fit, hut, got, let 
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the formal instruction in reading and word getting This is true be- 
cause the systematic teaching of skills is provided within the frame- 
work of these materials 

A number of procedures and exercises for helping children extend 
sight vocabulary are found in basal reader workbooks In many in- 
stances, teachers can devise additional seat-work lessons for pupils 
who need added experience A few typical techniques are cited 
below 


1 Chalkboard work on new words which are introduced m the day’s 
reading assignment It is considered desirable to study these new words 
prior to having children read the story silently The new words are pro 
nounced as they are printed on the board (stump, footprints suddenly, 
ocean) Similarities to other words previously learned are pointed out, 
tnn’f ^ the word foot m the compound word footprints, the 

a sight word IS stressed 

because of the difficulty of sounding it 

records, labeling 

pictures can T” /natcbing captions with pictures A senes of 

phrases or sente appropriate titles consisting of words, 

Sien match the Prepared on oak tag or cardboafd Children 

ttien match the proper written caption with each picture 
1 he box IS empty” «« . , „ 

Evergreens’ 

"A brown cow’ Children in a school bus" 

■THetreehasnoleaves’ ‘iToy^^^a'a dog’ 

an object is m^ted^ono'^'^ naming words " A picture of 

printed on the other side"^ ^ picture 

piano, dress giraffe, 

s P^bceman, cowboy, hammer, etc 

word to fill inTspicriSrblant’^*' *be proper 

meaning and differentiahn,, Kc'" ^ These exercises stress both 

The 

The bird built Its nest in the 


tree, tray 
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doubling consonants before adding endings beginning 
With a vowel 
adding es to form some plurals 
forming plurals of words ending with tf 

recognizing prefixes and suffixes added to root words 

Com^ut words will not be difficult for the child who for- 
habit of examining unhnown words The ooo’poond words he me 
will be composed of shorter words that he has already learned Basal 


Children prcCce using phonic Cues os a -o"' “'h.' wo'’rd° 
nunciQlion of words which J!,ork Eoch child works 

Instruction in larger groups preceded t instructional needs 

with specific moteriols which relo.e to his '^"(^r Burt, 

(Courtesy of Bex/ey Schools, Bexley, Ohio, photographer Arm 

Inc I 
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6 Combining phrases to form meaningful sentences This exercise 
forces attention on both the configuration of words and their meanings 
In a finish the sentence exercise children draw a line from the phrase 
m Column A to the phrase in Column B which completes the meaning 


A 

The car 

Around the house 
The horse 
A straw hat 
Cows 
The cat 


B 

IS on his head, 

give us milk 

IS a beautiful lawn 

moves down the road 

drinks milk 

has a beautiful saddle 


7 Identifying root words in inflected forms 
root in the space provided 


taken 

carried 

Boes° 

earlier 

laziest 

parties 

— , angrily 

reaching 

— wagged 


The child writes the 


DEVELOPING WORD RECOGNITION SKILLS 

As mentioned above, many reading activities are related to several 
)ec ives, such as mastering sight words, identifying unknown 
^^o^ds and getting meaning Word identification IS one of the more 
‘'^nical skills of reading Word analysts includes all 
mrlfinfi ^ 1 ° pronunciation of unknown words Gaining 

will iniphes a mastery of those techniques which 

not ^ ^ passage containing words which he does 

Grades '"stantly as sight words The reader m the primary 

m becmnintr”" to use all methods of word analysis discussed 
itnTnlr 1 ^’ pictures, word config- 

primary crad ’ T and phonic analysis However, in the 

.am became of fte^madmg'^X' 

v.™ aX.el"™';fT.;7clS 

common word endings 
compound words 
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Doubling the final consonant 

A number of one syllable words ending with a consonant are given 
below Double that consonant before adding the endings which 
begin with a vowel 

can canned canning 

plan 

skip 

pop 

drag 

stop 

slam 

chop 


3 Forming plurals by adding e$ 

Many plurals are formed by stmpUj adding s, as tn boys, girls, 
trees, farms, cats In many words es ts added to form plurals 


fox foxes 

box 

dish 

brush 

potato 

class 


inch inches 

dress 

lunch 

mix 

match 

fish 


4 Forming the plural of words ending m y 
Change the y to i, then add es 


funny 

funnies 

body 



army 

baby 


party 

puppy 


cherry 

lady 


family 


bodies 


5 Recognizing contractions 

The two words in column A arc often combined to form a different 
word found tn column B The ajiostrophc (’) in these words indi- 
cates that a letter or letters have been omitted tn forming the new 
word 

A B 


I am 


I’m 

I %m1I 


ni 

he \\ ill 


hcl! 

lie IS 


lies 

has not 


Insn'l 
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reader senes introduce a few compound words at first grade level 
and provide drill on recognition and analysis at each succeeding 
grade level Plurals formed by s, es, and tes are usually not intro- 
duced until after the child has learned the root words 
There are a number of rules which apply to inflectional endings 
an apostrophe followed by an s is used to form possessives, when 
root words end in tj, the y becomes t in forming plurals, e is dropped 
before adding a suffix beginmng with a vowel, some single conson- 
ants preceded by a single vowel are doubled at the end of root words 
before adding suffixes beginning with a vowel The words and in- 
ected forms are learned as sight words before any of these rules are 
taug t After the child has had a number of experiences with each 
0 t e procedures described above, the rules or generalizations are 
taught Exercises dealing with some of these changes which take 
place in words are illustrated in examples 1 through 5 below Each 
exercise can be extended to a full-page lesson sheet to be used by 
those pupils who need such drill 

I Noticing the structure of compound words 

a) The tico nords m columns 1 and 2 can be placed together to 
f rm one tiord Write the two words together under 3 and say 

the compound that IS formed 


1 

after 

with 

ever) 

club 

air 

door 

some 


2 

noon 

out 

one 

house 

phne 

way 

time 


3 

afternoon 


^ ^ fjfaccd with a word under 2 to make 

“ The first one done for yon 

2 3 

afternoon 

time 

plane ' 


I 

•after 

uith 


ever) 
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1 Mahe a sentence with each of the following words What happens 
to the meaning of each word lettered What can you say about 
the prefix 

a) clean 

b) nnclein 
a) fair 

h) t/nfair 
a) load 
h) t/nload 

a) Xind 

b) tinVind 

2 Make a sentence with each of the following words What happens 
to the meaning of each word lettered What can you say about 
the prefix re^ 

a) fill 
h) refill 

a) read 

b) reread 
a) visit 
h) revisit 

3 Make a sentence with the following words Each lettered b has 
a prefix Explain what each prefix docs to the word meaning 

a) view 

b) preview 
a) nbjlit\ 
h) fnabi!it\ 
a) .agree 
h) disagree 


Suffixes arc \\ord endings \xhjcli gi\c root words difTcrcnt shades 
of meaning {cr, or, ist, an, al, urc, ty, inent, tsui, age, is, cti, cl, he, 
tsh, ant, ful, hj, less, etc ) Since there arc a grcit number of suffixes 
.and \crs few h.axc .an absolutely fixed meaning, an attempt to teach 
concrete mcmings for the inajonl) would prohahU proiluco more 
confusion tlian ItMnifng If a child dexclops tlie hahit of seeing (lie 
more common endings so that he is not prexenlod from recognising 
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I have = I ve 

have not = haven’t 


(In follow up work sheets only column A is presented and the 
child writes the contraction ) 

do not 

was not 

they have 

you will 

It IS 

does not 


Children use prefixes and suffixes in spoken language long before 
coming to school Words formed with prefixes and suffixes are taught 
as sight words before the meanings of specific prefixes or suffixes are 
taught The structural characteristics of any word are changed by a 
syllable added either at the beginning or at the end of that word A 
child may know the symbol load as a sight word, but the first few 
times he sees unload, reload, or unloading he may not see what is 
familiar but may see the whole new configuration as unfamiliar Thus, 
recognizing common prefixes will be an aid in learning new words 
u here the root word is known 

Instruction cannot deal exclusively with the structural changes re 
suiting from the addition of prefixes or suffixes Exercises should force 
structural change and the modification of mean- 
basal senes have lessons devoted to the study 
prefixes, but the teacher does not have to wait for a particular time 
imnnfp of the modem school does not 

fixps J'ppropnate to show pupils that pre- 

or trpocr 1 «f words in a science, arithmetic, hygiene, 

or geography class as ,t is to discuss this point during the period de- 
'otcd to reading instruction ^ ^ 

diinlunip ***'i^*'^^*'^® exercises which teachers can develop and 
befollnup deal with one prefix These can 

m/the thus far. Hav- 

with sentence using the base word, then a sentence 

preL ^ emphasizes the meaning of the 
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e) The child compares his efforts with the original and repeats 
the tracing and sounding until the word is mastered 

In addition to use with severely impaired readers the kinesthetic 
method could be used with any child who consistently confuses cer- 
tain words {these, those, toere, where) or who reverses words {was, 
saw, no, on) It can also be used in learning difficult spellings As a 
method of teaching reading this approach would probably not be 
used except in extreme remedial cases Since it is very time-consum- 
ing, it would be uneconomical to use the method with children who 
could learn by faster methods The kinesthetic approach as a reme- 
dial technique is discussed at length by Fernald - 

PHONIC ANALYSIS 

Phonics instruction may well be the most important of the me- 
chanical skills taught in the primary grades in helping the child ex- 
pand his sight vocabulary and become an independent reader Basal 
senes differ as to when particular phonic tasks are introduced There 
IS no uniformity of opinion as to what phonics instruction should and 
what should not be included in the curriculum of grades one or two 
The practice of teaching more phonics rules and applications m be- 
ginning reading seems to be emerging However, al! steps taught at 
any given grade level must be reviewed and retaught in the follow- 
ing grades It is therefore important that teachers not associate par- 
ticular phonics instruction too closely with a particular grade level 
In order to present an over-all view of the phonics program m the 
primary grades, Chapter 7 is devoted to this topic 

In addition to reviewing all skills previously taught, the major 
steps m the phonics program which are characteristically stressed m 
the primary grades include the teaching of 

1 All initial consonant blends not taught previously 

2 Short sound of vowels 

3 Long sound of v ow els 

4 Vowel digraphs (two vowels together) 

5 Role of silent c at the end of words 

6 Vowel sounds modified b> consonant controllers (r, /) 

2Cmcc M Frrtnld, n<*nir4/<jt Techniques In Basic School Subjects (Non 
\otV \IcGra%v-HiU Book Co , Inc , 1943) 
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known root words, the new word is not likely to cause trouble Com- 
posing sentences using the different forms of a word is a better 
method of teaching than having the child attempt to tell the precise 
difference between words like joy/t//, ]oyfuIly, joyows, dependent, 
dependflhle, dependency 

The English language is rich in the number of prefabricated units 
that can be attached to any number of root words to form new words 
Heat heated, preheated, reheat, preheating, heatedly 
War postwar, warlike, warring, prewar, wartime 
Luck lucky, unluckiest, luckily, unlucky 
Place placing, displace, replaced, replacable 


Assume that the word happy is a known sight word Identifying 
t e word unhappily theoretically calls for these skills recognizing the 
preBx un and the suffix Uj as units, perceiving the root word happy, 
npp ying the rule that words ending in y change y to i before adding 
an ending, and understanding syllabication— i e , prefixes and suffixes 
usua y stand as syllables and two like consonants usually divide, thus 
giving the pronunciation im hap pi hj It ,s doubtful, however, that 
n a l^tough all of these mental steps since the process 

Zr It, ° “"<>"''«>• The reader also has the context to sug- 

w,ll he has met a word on several occasions, he 

rcsnrt't 1 ■' » sight word and will not have to 

resort to analysis 

u,edt„*^‘"r'k',‘^''‘"'''°‘’ 'f*'® hiiesthetic method is sometimes 
to -IS tlio # ^ ^ recognize words This approach is also referred 

the sense or a visual motor method » In this approach 

the child wlin 1*^ added to sight and hearing in an effort to help 
The methnfl ^reme difficulty in learning to recognize words 
Midi inchvidiXtildrn '""'’"'‘"S hut could be varied 

a) A uord is written or printed on a card 
c) The word farm — say it with me " 

"rite 'the MoTd'ZZmerry'’' 

son.NcwUA 'WkJ BMkCmnZlTSf, Sof 
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initial letters of words This skill, plus pictures and context clues, 
makes it possible to eliminate many of the words that might otherwise 
have been plausible choices 

The more difficult the level of the material, the less likely it is that 
the immediate context alone will be an adequate tool for getting un- 
known words, but often with the smallest additional clue the word is 
easily solved Assume that the pupil meets a sentence containing an 

unknown word sure his would let him go ” This 

is the opening line of a story and the author has yet to unfold the plot 
or background There are many words which might complete an idea 
when this is all we know Is Jack being held a prisoner^ The word 
could be captors Is he thinking of “getting permission"? The word 
might be mother, father, friends, teacher If the reader notes some- 
thing about the unknown word, he may got a valuable clue For in- 
stance, 'Jack was sure his p would let him go" Mother, 

father, teacher, friends are eliminated if the reader can use initial 
sounds Several possibilities remain, such as pal, playmates, pnn- 
apal, parents The word play is known as a sight word It is not 
found in this unknown word, so playmates is not suggested It is 
possible that word configuration (length of word) might help the 
reader decide between pal or parents With enough skill at phonic 
analysis to work his way through the first syllable, the reader is almost 
assured of arriving at the correct response If he should try PA rents 
or PAR ents, either pronunciation will be close enough to suggest 
the correct word 

“It’s my said Jimmy Here a number of possibilities occur 

to the reader my idea, turn, guess, opinion or any number of posses- 
sions This sentence alone does not proxide enough context, but 
rarel) does such a sentence stand alone As wc take into consider- 
ation the context supplied b} several previous sentences, the un- 
known word falls into place 

The l)0\s searched cvervwhcrc but thev did not find the little lost 
puppv I hope Bhekic doesn’t get hit hv a car,' said Bilb Jimm) was 
\cn sad He Ind been thinking all aftcnioon about not closing the gate 
when he had gone to mul the letter Tlic pupp\ must have gotten out 

when he left the gate open It’s mv ” sud Jiminv Tlitn he told 

alxnil the gate 
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7 Diphthongs 

8 Syllabication (discussed briefly below) 

These and other facets of phonics are discussed in the following 
chapter, which is devoted entirely to phonics instruction 

CONTEXT AND METHODS IN COMBINATION 

At practically all points on the reading continuum the one ability 
t at sets t e good readers apart from poorer readers is the degree to 
which the context helps the reader get unknown words When chil- 
dren do not profit from context clues, this weakness is easy to detect 
by observing their reading behavior-either they do not “try” words 
or they insert words which do not belong On the other hand, when 
^ '' ^ead correctly. ,t is difficult for an observer to determine 
Llful rlXg "" “"'O’" contnbuted to the sue 

seJteLf?,'' keeps m mind what has been read and how the 

enoul hellf u « "“t 

or an^nfleef through the word to detect a prefix, the root word, 

°s .solved m ^"^1 'T'’? 

RoodSader operations aie performed so rapidly by a 

Sren. modes “ P<trcept.ble pause beWeL The 

rZ r may t „ f Z by this attack, the 

step r^arTlffor rerZI .k"'"'' tilues This 

■ng will have been reached " successful, mean 

examinedTepaTtelvT”^ -attacking unknown words is discussed and 

reader uses only one me"th«l' Thr"1''‘''’ ™ “ 

"av makes for slow and inoBl '^^'^lusive use of one method in this 
approach readme m*th reading, although some children 

profiting frZ sTulr 'l' T™" 'P*'" “'’■'“y “ reader has in 

IS that he can tell the less likely it 

particular word The smooth ’'®'P'"g bim solve a 

imbnoum word simultanm,. i’ ® reader is one who attacks an 

-able to anal>s,s eTiv „ T t T 

} r,ariy the first grade the child learns to sound the 
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the reader follows the reading passage as he listens to his recorded 
version Errors are easily detected and insight comes a little easier 
when the child acts as his own critic 
Another procedure is to deliberately displace punctuation in a 
passage and thus illustrate how the meaning becomes lost The same 
passage can be reproduced several times with varying degrees of 
distortion The pupil sees how difficult it is to get meaning from a 
passage so treated In Figure 20 the first copy completely obscures 
the meaning, the second copy is frustrating but not impossible, and 
the third is reproduced correctly 


FIGURE 20 

How Punctuation Helps the Reader 

Billy listened carefully as the teacher Explained how punctuation 
helps The reader commas penods exclamation marks ind question 
marks^ All help a reader get meaning From the printed page Billy 
wondered what would happen If the printer got the punctuation marks 
mixed UP it was hard for him to imagine What this would do to a stoiy 

Billy listened carefully as the teacher explained How punctuation 
helps the reader Commas penods exclamation marks and question 
marks all help A reader get meaning from the printed page Billy won 
dered ^Vhat would happen if the pnnter got the punctuation marks 
mixed up It was hard for him to imagine what this would do To a storv 

Billy listened carefully as the teacher explained how punctuation helps 
the reader Commas penods exclamation marks and question marks 
all help a reader get meaning from the pnnted page Billv wondered 
what would happen if the pnnter got the punctuation marks muced up 
It was hard for him to imagine what this would do to a stor) 


SIMPLE ALPHABETIZING 

In the primar) grades the initial steps m dc\ eloping this mcchanj 
cal skill arc dealt with OnU the basic alphabetizing skills needed m 
using tbc dictionary arc taught 
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Since a later chapter deals with phonic analysis, it should be em- 
phasized that phonics is only one of many skills needed for facile 
reading For instance, when a child does not know the meaning of a 
word, arriving at its exact pronunciation through phonic analysis 
will not help him In the following sentence there is an unknown 
symbol 

The man was attacked by a marbohem 
Everyone reading this page can sound out mar-ho hem, but no one 
knows what attacked the man since saying mar-bo hem does not con- 
vey meaning to the reader Words can be substituted for marbohem 
and some readers would still have trouble with the meaning even 
though they successfully analyze the speech sounds in the words 
ror example 


The man was attacked by a peccatry 


” freebooter 
iconoclast 
fusilier 

be"Sused’"«th tT' and should not 

but IS not in ■" 


PUNCTUATION 


skill which grea^Ivmn™™ reading is a mechanical 

use punctuaLn in “"’P''«bension s The lack of ability to 

appears with siirnrisi'nvf^ reading a smooth and meaningful proces- 

cnee in working*rviih plo'r‘’rea"7 '‘”'7 b:>'peri- 

crccptionall) difficult to mr? 'bat this habit is not 

the easiest defects to del ^ Ignoring punctuation is one of 

suggests that the importaLe”^! l"’' ”‘''''"’6 unulysis, a fact which 
derrated m reading inslrliction punctuation is un- 

punctnation nThrough7heusn*f'‘’t 'b® utility of 

. “ 'upe recorder On the playback 

^ J DeBoer * Cnm T 

X\\VI(1939) 413 21 Teaching,” E/emcnlary £ng?w/i. 
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1 Every syllable contains a sounded vowel (Exceptions are the 
syllables die, ble, zle, tie, cle, etc , at the end of words These par- 
ticular endings are syllables but do not contain one of the conven 
tional vowel sounds ) 

2 The number of vowel sounds in a word determines the number 
of syllables in the word 

3 A syllable ma) be a single vowel such as c-ble, o boe, vi-o let, 
ed-u ca-tion, or a syllable may contain a vowel digraph plus one or 
more consonants — ram, meet, see 

4 In general, when two consonants fall between the two vowels 
the division of syllables is between the two consonants af-ter, sts ter, 
u-tn-doio, gnr den, pen-cil 

5 Double consonants are usually separated lit tie, val-letj, lei-ter, 
stan-mer, cot ton, dm-ner 

6 Prefixes and suffixes which are syllables should be learned and 
recogni 2 ed as units — un, ex, pre, ment, tion, five, hj 

7 Consonant blends are usually not divided when breaking w ords 
into syllables tea-c/ier, ta ble, \ved.-ther, re-ply 

COMPREHENSION SKILLS 

The mechanics of reading are of necessity closely related to the 
comprehension of material read Learning to use punctuation might 
appear to be totally within the frameuork of mechanics, yet nothing 
can more quickly distort meaning than the inability to profit from 
the clues that punctuation provides Word*by-^^ ord reading has im- 
plications other than just in the skills area In addition to slowing 
the reading rate this habit tends to force attention on words rather 
than larger units It is the sentence which carries meaning, and when 
a child spends too much time on word units, he may easily lose the 
thought of the sentence unit 

In the transition from beginning reading to mdcpcnclcnt reading, 
quite noticeable changes take place in tlic materials which chil- 
dren read Pictures will still be found in basal readers, Init tlicrc 
will be fewer of them and the decline of the importance of pictures 
in pro\ iding context clues w ill be quite ob\ ions Stories w ill bo much 
longer, xmII be more interesting, and will include more cona-pts 
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These include 


1 Teaching the alphabet in order 
Exercises might include 

a) having the child write the alphabet in sequence 

b) fill in the letters which are missing 

AB — DBF — IJK — NO QR UV X Z 

c) write the letters which come before 

„ . — K. N. 1 w 

"“ng the imtial letter 

In column B write in alphnbetienl order the words found in column A 
A B 

almost 
earth 


puppy 

ram 

milk 

drive 

change 

geese 

few 




SYLLABICATION 

the mechanical skiUs^XS* “""ponents is one of 

■nstriiction A limited nlf TT °f 

at the primary let el Th ™ syllabication are introduced 
in the intermediate erades wb*” syllabication is found 

hate a number of 
generalize a number of rules 

onzed. most children will 1 ,^ ®^her or not these rules are mem 
sented \erbally How well effectively if the rules are pre 

hicalion will influence his * ^ ' Piasters the basic pattern of sylla- 


-uuion wm influence his proirres. 7 
step in the process is the abilitvtTl. reading The first 

in a word or the number of nil .'P'’ * ™rnber of distinct sounds 
illustrations follow ^ contains A few rules and 
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IS given to mastering shades of meaning, and too much is taken for 
granted when the child is able to "call the word ” As a result, many 
teachers would be shocked at the misconceptions still harbored by 
some children in their classes The following responses on vocabulary 
tests illustrate some rather striking misconceptions, even though it 
is not difficult to imagine how some of these arose The responses are 
given verbatim 


regard 

a) like you were guarding something 


b) to think of someone as a cousin 


c) to re do your work 

priceless 

fl) something that doesn’t cost anything 


b) you want to buy something and you think 


It’s not worth it 

brunette 

a) a kind of permanent 


b) a girl that dances 


c) a prune 

shrewd- 

a) when you’re not polite 


b) being kind of cruel 


c) guess it means rude 

lecture 

a) ’lected for president 


When asked to give the meaning of "conquer, one boy volunteered, 
*Tt means like to konh her on the head Another, when meeting the 
written word mosquitoes for the first time, concluded it was the 
name of a fairy— “most quiet toes " A first grade teacher recent!) 
provided a classic example of *1 child s misconception 

At Christmas time all of the children were drawing and colonng a 
Chnstmas scene One little bov drew a pretl) picture of a CJmstmis 
Night scene with stars and snow and trees Over m one comer was a 
very short fat little mm I asked the lro\ to tell mo about lus picture 
He said. 'This is a picture of Silent Night “ I w is still somculiat at a 
loss and asked. 'Who is the person over on one sid^ He lookc<l (piite 
amazed tint 1 didn't know and said verv firmh. Tints Round Jolm 
Virgin " 

An e.slit->cnr-old listcninR armiml CIiristmT: t.me lo a climr on 
telev is.on a/ked, “What docs the « ord « ,loor in, mcana" H.s parent. 
« cre at a loss nntd he repeated the hnc. Oh come let ns 5 . door m, 
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These will not be built around the ”one family” theme There will be 
fairy tales and tales of animals who think and talk and have feelings 
There will be stones of children who live in different lands and do 
unusual things The lives and contributions of great men and women 
will be studied Materials at this level call for the reader to make 
interpretations He must detect clues to the mood of characters, see 
the relationship between events, and grasp the intended meaning of 
figurative or idiomatic expressions Humor may not always be overt, 
and inferences may have to be drawn in the absence of absolute 
statements The ability to read each word in a passage is not the only 
criterion of reading The child must also be able to tell “if grandfather 
was serious or just playing a joke on the boys” or “if Jerry was fright- 
ened by what he overheard” or 'how the storm affected the plans 
tor a vacflhon ” ^ 


misconceptions 

enrauZ!'" '"‘r 'Children wdl 

‘he "mean- 

by no means fnmil u with beginning reading, he is 

'\hich he'mu<'f ““^"'‘‘h thevanous connotations of the words with 
of IcepraLTs,™''’^ Pr"^ ■"‘-'"ediate grades A lack 
words IS not'thp o 1 knowledge of various connotations of 

exmndmrm tnv T "'’’'"h 'he teacher must deal in 

bored by minds The^rf,'” Problem is that of misconceptions har- 
ceptions which children h™ h® held responsible for miscon- 

sible in ov^tot^d It may be impos- 

arising or goint? t xx"*^ prevent misconceptions from 

problem exists Should moLateT^^el^; f 

lesson should be mastereTbothV^^ ' 

before the child is expected t> meaning 

d that lesson Often little attention 




Children expend then slock of s.ghl words and 

while studying the pictures and values o coins individual 

worked with the chart shown It remains ^ 

children con check or review the concepts covered (Courtesy of 


fllmotx Universify) 


i .nrr lof * Without come into more cle 

the city hall across from a pirkmg lot b b 

tail we might build a hierarchy of concepts 

■ Where IS (he policeman^ 

‘ In the street 
Yes heisreilK standing* 
whit IS tint called’ 

(The ch?s le™ (""e^inc whether the teacher should exphin 
the term inlcrscclion ) 

found hi /lio/f/neji 


™ U.e middle of ^^hcTC tuo streets cross— 


.Tills is a 
Plclurei (Ness ^ork 


itir picture **nie Citj 
Co ) 
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A three year old hearing an older sibling make some reference to a 
dinosaur immediately responded, “I like to go to the dime store ” 
Some of these examples illustrate what takes place when a child 
IS confronted with concepts beyond his present grasp He usually 
changes them to a more concrete meaning which is known to him 
Although illustrating how the child deals with unknown words which 
he hears, these examples can also provide us with insight into what 
happens when a child reads unknown words 


expansion of meanings 

Children’s development of concepts cannot be left to chance The 
school deliberately seeks to provide an environment which will lead 
0 the development and expansion of concepts in every area of the 
dren procedures can be used m helping chil- 

level meanings They are not limited to a particular grade 

nronrnm ih ° techniques are used in the formal reading 
all siib]ect arLr^ ‘'PPropnate for teaching terms and concepts in 

pancW oxoellent method of ex- 
pires in beam “P misconceptions The role of pic- 

o helni„n®rn ?® ’’'“•''^oussed previously in relaLn 

VC clcTnr^eTff context Here 

concepts A nictv " "f ^ Pmtures in developing and expanding 
fising fc ^ncrof " muchiore elfe'ctive in 

Earlv basal readers rel7heT definition of the term 

content areas that m f ^ pictures, but it is actually in the 
likiK to ™ccnrl‘^rn"”.^r ™''-c Pictures are more 

Momlor, an mifcotcr a TF ^ ° 'ircfiiiccfiirc, the tron-plated 

crania, or, j srjslc, than is hnguC alfne""'" 

and meaning*'s ror'cxamp'e"lc? ‘'‘Cerent levels for teaching words 
as ailable to almost any tLchcr'’-^™®'"’’ “ P'diire 'vhich svould be 
a small cits We see a Ls a Weste™ " <lo'vntoss n scene in 

store fronts and offices, a’ policeman H""’? 

policeman directing traffic, a lire hydrant, 
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The picture we have attempted to visualize is a simple one which 
could be used at various grade levels Through its use the teacher 
can stress 

1 Noticing details __ , , 

2 Symbols standing for things (picture of Western Union boys 

hat and the telephone symbol on window) 

3 Many different names standing for the same things 

o) Power company, public service company, utility company, e 
b) Canopy, awning 

4 The same word having different meanings according to usage 

(i e , meter parking meter, gas meter, electric meter, me ers in 
speedometers, gas meter, and mileage meter) j . i, r i itni 

The value of pictures lies m their wealth of detail and *a 

they stay m focus or can be referred back to after a discussion has 
led away to other things 


DEVELOPING DIFFERENT MEANINGS 
FOR THE SAME WORD 

The child's early language development is 
tery of the concrete first and then a gradual moving up . 

abstraction He may know such words as an, blue, mine, > 

fence, and he may know several meanings for eac "'“t , 1 ,j 

not be familiar with all the meanings of these words The ch 

probably have mastered a number of meanings or t ewor 

1 My diddy put air in the tires 

2 We h'lng clothes outside to air them 

3 We breathe air 

The same child may be confused by the folloving 

1 If asked to ‘mr his Views i.K.wi.r* 

2 Toheartlnt his older brother give Ins girlfriend ^ 

3 That Mrs Jones is dislikcil m the ncighborliood 

The duhl ma" understand uliat is meant b\ M'lr m the 
Theboj had a bine boat' He ma> not be ’ll; 

felt blue when hts aunt left He ni'i\ umUis 
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“How many kinds of travel or transportation do we see^” 
“Some people are walking" 

“A boy on a bicycle ” 

“What does the boy do^” 

“He delivers telegrams” 

“How do you know?" 

“I can tell by his hat " 

‘ There’s a bus It’s a city bus ” 

“There are lots of cars " 

"I see an airplane above the city.” 


“What kinds of transportation are not seen in the pic(iirc=" 
“Trams ” 

“Don’t see any boats ” 

' There are no big tmcArs— big trailers ” 


(Teacher points to the symbol which identifies the telephone com- 
pany office ) ^ 

"What w m this building^" 

“That must be the telephone office " 

^ What’s this sign across the street^" 

City Water Company, it says ” 


“What do we call these types of blmnesses>" 

(no response) 

• Djd you ever hear the term utrUUes or pubhc uUl,t,es>“ 

"'"'1 ">« board ) 

teleoW r ‘’a "'y ‘•“^-'vhat others besides 

telephone company and water company? ’ 

“Electricity ’’ 

Power Company 

° orp'lny?"'' “■npames? Would there be a gas 


How .s rt hbe the power compau^oT: ts riaZL? ’ 
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the board at the same time attempting to fi. the various meanings 
by using other known words 
"I can spell my name ” — can means able 

“I bought a can of beans "-can means contamer 

“Put the garbage in the ‘ ”_can means 

“My mother said, ‘tomorrow I will can the p 

'"Erell'ple may not be given bvanychildmane.^^^^^^^ 

tary grade m an urban locality, but Some other 

most every child m the same grade in grade 

usages of the word can may not be appropriate for an y g 
level, but would be at a higher grade level 
‘Can it. Mack”— an order to stop talking 

“If you leave now the boss will can you > automobile?” 

•Why don’t you trade in that old tin can and get 

—a battered old car , j (],e obiectivo is to 

After several group exercises whic different sentences, 

supply different meanings of a word, works indo- 

the teacher can suggest a wTitten ‘j,„ng different usages 

pendently, selecting his own words teacher may offer to 

In order not to handicap the poorer spe sentences 'Just hold 

spell any w ords the children « ant 'o , ^^^e out the w ord you 

up \our hand and 1 11 come to your e diagnostic value in tint 

want to use ” This exercise has fucJity. legibility of hand 

It yields data on spelling ability, , ability to work indepcn- 

WTitmg, ability to follow directions, 

dently , . „ teacher include 

Some specific findings reported exphnatmn of tin objcc- 

1 Despite win. appeared to exercise and w roll 

ti\e, a number of pupils mis mcining of *bc \\ori! . 

different sentences using <';-"MueI. .hex could 

2 Sexcral pupils misspelled xxo Jl c pupils 

when the teacher " ,l,ox sud these words sihntlx ) 

slurred or omitted sxlhhles when Ihd nhich l/.e ,w,nh 

3 The pipers rescaled mm^ -..'’d as a for s.alhog 

Ihooght the;, spcifed eorrr ^ 


review 

A Tlic Inndwnimi; 
on a wTiting ttsl 


„as rnftnor to 
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the horse, but not have a concept of “The coach warned the boys 
not to horse around” or the expression “That’s a horse of a different 
color or The mayor accused the council of beating a dead horse!’ 

He may know one or two meanings of mine but some of the usages 
or concepts involving the word mine will undoubtedly be beyond 
him 


a) “The book is wine.” 

h) “Joe’s father worked in the coal miner 

c) “That corner store is a gold tnine " 

d) ‘The tank was damaged by a land mine.” 

e) “Don’t undermine the confidence of the people.” 

f) "Our break is over, lets get back to the salt mine.’ 

g) He was stationed aboard a mine sweeper.” 


nfloLf r' *'P how difficult it is to measure “size 

lane. Tb a” different kinds of vocabu- 

read 'Tf """" be in a child's meaning, speaking, and 
that was th** could read sentence (a) above, even though 

tancr , lb ''"btoh was familiar to him. And in some m- 

in sentenerM'; b “ b. coriectly say all the words 

reaC coif *b^ i" bb 

Sv to . •’“ “““ ‘be sentence. 

^rSe^s “titr'b"’’™ -d 3^1 

The word cache mav b meaningless if he sounds “dish ” 

meaning m the sentence™heZ“H3 ™ 

turned to the moiinha u under cover of darkness, re- 

escape the individual 'Xnthe T vT 3" ““T 

we have to beat the posse to the fail/. " “ 

ence for cLdren '?hV teachro m*'"® motivating expert- 

several different meaTiinrT^ « j ” pomt out that most words carry 

illustrate with simple wordsl*’ '"® b°w ‘bey are used She might 

asks for differenTusare?! n ^s the teacher 

umerent usages, she wiD write the children's responses on 
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On the board wr.te the word release nnd under .t 
write any word in the following group which is nearly 
the opposite in meaning 


grasp 

relief 

hold 

clutch 

dismiss 

receive 

mistake 


trap 

free 

captive 

repeat 

catch 

keep 


Another exercise might call for the child to underline two words in a 
senes which are similar in meaning 

nearly 

almost together fnghtenmg 

thrilling spinnmg 

nonsense terrible 


matches 


money 


penny 


awful 

postcard 


, d with pupils of dif- 
Work sheets of varying difficulty can ® „„ applicable to 

ferent ability levels in a class Simik opposite , 

expanding word meanings by teac '"8 . jesson plans t la " 
The objective should always be to 
assure that the pupils 


See the words 

Hear them pronounced 
Experience their use m sen c 
Sentencec— 


lence their use m sen*^* m which the child 

lence un-u „.crc»scs can bc meaning 

Sentence comprehension c -^ntcnccs carr> ti 
reads to determine whether tx'O 


ds to determine whetne nionn.ng’ 

«.irkcdA D°*^‘*^\Lsimemc»ning 'Vntc 

Read the two sentences ^ ll,c) Invc ' ' ^ smtencts 

If so. unte S in Ihc box to .ml.^;_^ Do dw sam 

D if the sentences ha\c a 

R.C, D. etc 
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5 This exercise disclosed great differences among pupils in their 
ability to use expressive language as well as exposing a paucitj of con- 
cepts among some pupils 

6 Misconceptions were found on many pages These could be cor- 
rected individually with the pupil 

SYNONYMS 

The pupils are reminded that words which ha\e the same meaning 
are called synonyms "Give me another word that means the same 
as big, work, fast will as a rule elicit responses from everyone in the 
group Exercises that permit group participation can be followed by 
individual work involving a senes of three-by-five cards each contain- 

board and write the word 

Under it vnite as many synonyms as you can ” Another senes of cards 
m^ay include a number of words some of which are synonyms for the 
s mu us word The pupil selects the synonyms and writes them 
under the stimulus word This latter task is the easier of the tNvo 
and permits pupils of differing ability to participate (See Figure 21 ) 

FIGURE 21 

Expanding Meanings thbouch Phactice with Synonvms 
AND Antonyms 

Wnte on the bmrd the word (imid Under it write 
as many synonyms as you cnn 


On the bo-ird wnte the word ropid Under it write 
meaZf “ " '“’'“"'"S 8™“? similar in 


quick 

shave 

fast 

grasp 

inquire 

hastily 


speedy 

light 

fleet 

throw 

reduce 

swift 
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For children who have trouble with these words ^ f 

can he devised for two or more players in winch one word ot eac 

pan is inelnded in a draw pile and the other words shnffled and dealt 

to the players. When a card in the draw pile 

has the homonym for it in his hand pronounces m ^ 

and gives its meaning, then gives the There are 

hand. If he does eJich without hcJp» 

many variations which can he used with sue car s^ usually 

Following is a list of easier homonyms winch the 
meets in the primary grades. 


beat 

know 

do 

dear 

to two 

knew 

mail 

road 

wait 

there 

sun 

oh 

waist 

rap 

bee 

one 

see 

hair 

week 

fair 


beet 

no 

dew 

deer 

too 

new 

male 

rode 

weight 

their 

son 

owe 

waste 

wrap 

be 

won 

sea 

hare 

weak 

fare 


red 

ring 

would 

whole 

sail 

hall 

pair 

tail 

steal 

birth 

ate 

some 

pain 

so 

by 

not 

hear 

our 

maid 

piece 


read 

wring 

wood 

hole 

sale 

haul 

pare 

tale 

steel 

berth 

eight 

sum 

pane 

sew 

buy 

knot 

here 

hour 

made 

peace 


, idiomatic expressions 


figurative language and - 

FigurnUve ,;;^°rsubiect texts ' y“ng 

used both in basal readers * readers, but 

pose virtually no problem tor 

.,«#1LC Language htj Etc- 

,,rchens*on ^l^noctonl Tlicsis. Okhhoma 

■•Hulda Groesbecl. T;.r C^'unpubhshcd U°c<- 

mentary Pupils A Study of iru> 

University, 1960 
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A Bill took his dog for a nde j j 

A Bill took his dog in the house I [ 

B The park is not far from where Mary 
B NIary’s house is near the park 
c Tom Ins a cal and a pony at the farm 
^ Tom has a pet goat at the farm 


HOMONVMS 



dfenr “d =>■•<= =p‘=>'‘=d 

since both smh7 P®'™'*''** of trouble to young readers 

nee both sight recognition and meanings may be confusiL Many 

grades gets meaning froZhZmraiTf 

combinations buthpm-, * following sounds in these 

nations, but he may not recognize all of the written symbols 

1 The, 


Their coats are over there 
Wo! ™ ">« P'om 

He felt^°^ t ““OtP 

h, he said, how much do I owe you?" 

Pieces of candy ^ 

^ee the ship on the sea ^ 


me sea 

« No I do not know where it is 

hst homonyms m ccIumnt'wthTlt>*'^*^!i^iI'^ vocabularies is to 
familiar with on the left An word the child is most likely to be 
in a sentence will nroviHp o calling for the use of each word 

provide a check on the mastery of meanings 


The words m columns 
A 
do 
dear 
way 
hall 
pair 


A and B 
B 

dew 

deer 

Weigh 

haul 

pare 


pronounced the same 

A 

B 

sail 

sale 

hair 

hare 

made 

maid 

one 

won 

poor 

pour 
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leacinng neouing m 

struct teacher-made work sheets If j ^veral teach- 

preparation can be used with successive c as , . 
ers at various grade levels co-operate, they "" '''j 'j. particular 
signed for use at one grade level are paae, add 

children in other grades Pooling 22 contains 

variety, and enhance the teaching m ^ ° trades three through 

examples of exercises designed by teac ers i j available to 

Eve in one elementary school These were then made 

all teachers 


figure 22 

WOUKINO WITH 

What IS the meaning of the explains the under 

Wnte “same" before the sentence which esp 

lined words , , 

1 Father sard “I was walking through t e p 

hfted father •'’C ^ro" 

gave father a ride home 

that makes the best meaning 
1 The stones m the^hmv 

as high as a mountain 

as shiny as diamonds 

. ... each of the following 

Can you tell >" 
expressions means^ X P 

i i'^rwouFrom the door 
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blocks for other children in getting the meaning This occurs because 
some readers have developed the habit of expecting the words they 
read to have literal meanings It has also been noted that some chil 
dren can both use and understand such expressions in oral commu- 
nication but are still confused or misled when they attempt to read 
them « ' ^ 

Some examples of expressions that will be met in the primary or 
elementary grades follow The mere fact that a child can read these 
cori^ctly IS not assurance that he interprets them correctly 
The old sailor spun a yarn for the boys ” 

‘ Soon night fell ” 

‘ Don t throw tjour money away at the circus ” 

Before long they were driving through rolling lulls ” 

Ihe rich earth, thin as a bean pole ” 

He returned heavy hearted ” 

The waves pitched the boat up and down ” 

Give me a lift ’ 

They picked themselves up ” 

Made his mark ” 

The captain barked his orders " 

A finger of light 
Water tight ’ 


give prac^iM "'""her of exercises which attempt to 

LstCon fe aieTwTerr 

check the correct rcr use exercises are used, for a pupil may 

tended meaning WhenTchild'raar understanding the in 

his response is marked v makes an error in interpretation and 

his X and place it m the re™^ ^ iBc teacher, all he has to do is erase 
Learning may not have f 1"“'"'"® '''u® "correcting his error ’ 

reeled ^ ^ ‘ '“'‘nn pHce even though the exercise is cor 

practice mdeve'lopmg''S7*ftl"^' 

» ey often do not find the time to con 


^ Ann Holm^c 

published \Iasters Thesis 
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greater than crumbling brass or marble can inspire It will not then be 
said, here stood a temple of vast antiquity, here rose a Babel of inwsible 
height, or there a palace of sumptuous extravagance, but here, oh pain- 
ful thoughtl The noblest work of human wisdom, the grandest scene o 
human glory, the fair cause of freedom rose and fell Read this an 
then ask if I forget Amenca 

It is true that* children in the primary grades do not read Cyrano 
De Bergerac or the letters of Thomas Paine But the point is a 
they may never read these authors or Blake, Milton, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Mark Twain, Dostoievsky, Whitman, or inco 
if they do not learn to read for pleasure and develop an apprecia ion 
for reading The primary grades are not too early to awa en 
senses and emotions through reading ^ , 

There are many ways in which a creative teacher s , 

comes contagious Such a teacher is a good storyteller, wit 

to become completely engrossed in the stories she te s or rea 

children She will understand children s capacity to e rawn 

their immediate environment by becoming involved m a s 

instance, the story of the first day in school of a chi f r 1 

land can arouse a strong feeling of empathy 

ing of loneliness, strangeness, and fear They see that e c 

the story also sense this and accept the newcomer an e p 

ways to make him feel accepted and at home j 

Analyzing Stories Some stones need to be ana 
The discussion should not be leading the 

remembers something from the stoy each character and 

children to see how the author is able to p characters’ atti- 

show the type of person he is, how he convey reader is led 

tudes toward each other and toward them ^ ^J^oughtlessness, to see 
to see the difference between unkindness an about them, and 

how people feel after making mistakes, pne wants Anal) sis 

why it IS not always possible to do exac y recitation of facts 
of stories is not a testing period or a tun insight Emily 

Analysis should lay the foundation to ‘There is no frigate 

Dickenson developed before she^cou 
like a book to bear us lands away 
„ ^ Ed . PhihP S E""" f 

7 The Complete ^Vrittngs of Thomas am 

The Cit'idel Press, 1945), H. t- 
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DEVELOPING APPRECIATION FOR READING 

Closely related to comprehension is the problem of purposeful 
reading Children need guidance in discovering the values inherent 
in meaningful reading While a large number of values could be 
cited, the one vve are concerned with at the moment is the pleasure 
and growth potential to be found in this activity There is no denying 
that pleasurable and purposeful reading is dependent upon the de- 
velopment of mechanical and comprehension skills Yet millions of 
individuals attain satisfactory proficiency in these skills without ever 
finding a deep personal satisfaction in reading Persons who love to 
read find this fact difficult to believe However, studies of the reading 
interests and activities of a great number of high school and college 
graduates demonstrate its truth 

No doubt the school shares the responsibility for this outcome 
er aps t e degree of emphasis that is placed on learning to read 
leads pupils to see this accomplishment as an end in itself rather than 
e means to many desirable ends Whatever the cause, too many 
Children experience an uncritical, unimaginative growth in reading 
Reading shou d never deteriorate into a ritual but should serve as a 
ening the senses and stirring the imagination and the 
ders exploring one of the man-made won- 

nf an anf ^ Of One of nature s wonders, such as the functioning 
mp fan or t e metamorphosis of the monarch butterfly, read- 

ings anH f ^ senses with raw material for building concepts Feel 
po^etspeakTmhisbvT emotions A 


“I never think of you 
but what some new virtue 
IS born in me ” 


absence from America wntes 'f 
A thousand yeirs hence „ h observations in 1789 

which thouswds fought fo/''or '''° """" 

imtenals for a village tale ’ obtain, may ]ust furnish 

of the ancIenUvorTwe ste‘’bul ““"0''°" 

Amenca shall fall, the su Wt T'*' ”” ''S'"" 

) or contemplative sorrow will be infinitely 
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,udgments on the dramatic potential of 

A sLy about a man lost on a mountain might e’dreme y m eres 
mg reading, but it is not well suited to a third grade dramatic prod 
hon One Lwback is that only one character is 

Choral Reading. Choral reading is *7g^l'Varhe 

hvity reserved for expert readers Actually, choral read g 
used at a number of instructional levels The 
participants simply determines the materials w ic g 
successfully For example, a teacher discovered qu 
that choral reading had extremely high j^at the class 

third grade class She was showing a text fi nttractive picture 

had not read before Each frame consiste o individual 

m color and two or three lines of text She wou 
children to read this material but occasmnally sa> 

read’ The response was so enthusiastic a j • “Railroad 

paper poems such as ‘The Wind.’ ““‘"8 ‘it-.;, any num- 
Reverie,” “The Owl and the Pussy Cat, o 

her of limericks Later she prepared dup i Unral reading She 
tamed several pieces of material appropriate “ ^ u^l peak of 

observed that choral reading was always the motivationa p 

the day’s activity , , ijm chief one be- 

Choral reading has many justifications— -possi y choral 

mg that It IS enjoyable OAer values often cited are 

1 Is a good technique for getting *°vant to^read The 

2 Can be a means of motivating 'enence failure or 

shy child or the poor reader is not hkely t p ^ 
frustration in this type of group reading ,,on and read- 

3 Provides an opportnufty to teach good pronunciatio 
.1 -1 


, 

o vith expression , omnhasizing different 

4 Permits the use of different materia s or punctuation, and 
objectives such as phonic analysis, profiting r 

proper phrasing l„mren can suggest different 

5 Can be a creative experience since children c 

"ays a poem or passage can be literature or poetry 

6 Helps develop an appreciation for 



spec a?iied°vo°^*v, **** combined the learning of a 

;-o:rr:=d 7 R::rrr'"" 

and nrftv./J« ^ °° meaning w II an mate any group 

°f San Diego 


helps children^dp**^?*^ Dramatizing stones or incidents from stones 
To dramatize a and appreciation 

caUy a“:S ^ Set 

to convev In rbf. d * * P^''pose and the feelings he wishes 

rar~r 7““ 

selecting material f u faoal expression and the like In 

selectmg matenal to be acted out ch.ldren\v.II have to make correct 
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YOUR POINT OF VIEW? 

1 Informal teacher-made tests can yield as much data about an indi- 
vidual child’s reading as can standardized tests 

2 Misconceptions are more likely to anse in the content areas than in 
materials used for reading instruction 

3 Oral reading has little educational value in the primary grades 

4 One of the inherent dangers of the sight word method is that a child 
may progress satisfactorily in beginning reading and ai at succee mg 
levels when new words are introduced more rapidly This is because he 
has learned to be too dependent on configuration and context clues and 
does not make the shift to dependence on word analysis 

5 One of the strengths of Amencan schools is their success in arousing 
and maintaining pupil interest in recreational reading 
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CONCLUSION 

Reading instruction m the primary grades is extremely important 
because of the nature of the learning tasks found there and because 
of the variety of giowth patterns characteristically found among 
children during this stage of their development In order to provide 
pupils with the instruction they need, it is necessary to reach a thor- 
ough individual diagnosis of reading achievement based on either 
standardized or informal tests or both Diagnosis as the basis for a 
program is quite essential at this instructional level because children 
are going through a stage of rapid development and are entering into 
independent reading Furthermore, the curricular materials are used 
and designed with the assumption m mind that pupils have achieved 
a certain level of competence in reading 

grades children meet a number of concepts in their 
r They encounter an increasing 

Xh r Ir, 'n ^'8'’* ™<^=>>>ulary, a fact which calls for 
ne’T , The accelerated pace at 

X as deX ^“ding must be 

now be retS;' a ' Aht must 

skills must be dev I “landed Mechanical and comprehension 

both gaps in learnLa ,„a ^ ^ a beg'nnmg reading To prevent 

fcn be systemalc andXnnS"" 

wift readme will mold th' “l =’”>'Jren-s experience 
damage cTn be dXt '“'"'.“'"'“'les and reading hab.fs Great 
materSs whicLt re l’"'*™ '’J' “Fating ftem to read 

children may form *'“"'>■“6 0*6r 

chan.caIa”lnerwrnC'am ‘b7 T 

mg for pleasure and profit Thus read- 

grades, probably as much as at program m the primary 

•he right comhmaticn of 
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phonics Gertrude Hildreth writes that Recent controversies over 
methods of teaching reading indicate that misconceptions concerning 
phonics and methods of teaching sounding are fairly common 
E \V Dolch says Teachers everywhere are uncertain whether they 
are doing the right thing about phonics Their question spoken or 
unspoken is am I teaching phonics right? ^ 

If the above premise is true there is definite advantage in having 
the phonics program set aside for treatment in its own chapter This 
permits the teacher to see the program as a whole rather than ex 
clusively as a grade level breakdown There is logic in this point of 
view since no step in phonics instruction is restricted to a particular 
grade level Yet because of the nature of available mstructiona] ma 
terials many teachers feel less prepared to teach all steps in phonics 
than they do those steps stressed at their particular grade level 
Following a brief discussion of past practices m phonics instruc 
tion a number of steps in teaching phonetic analysis will be dis 
cussed below 


BRIEF REMEW OF PAST PRACTICES 


Some knowledge of the history of phonics teaching in American 
education would undoubtedly be helpful in understanding some of 
the problems attitudes and misunderstandings observable in edu 
cation today The following discussion is a very brief summary of 
phonic practices advocated in the past ^ 

Beginning around 1890 and continuing for a period of thirty or 
forty ) ears the cornerstone of reading instruction m American schools 
was a s)nthetic phonics method Previous to this era much time 


Gertrude Hildreth Some Misconceptions Concerning Phonics Elcmentarij 
Englisfi \XX\ I (1957) 26 

3 E \\ Dolch Am I Teaching Phonics Right^ Elementary English 
\W1\ (1957) 227 

* Tlie reader %%ho wishes a more detailed account of past practices will find 

the following sources helpful 

Nila B Smith Phonics Tlicn and Now Education LXM (1955) S60 63 
\\ S Cra\ On Their Oitn in Reading (Chicago Scott Foresman & Co 

^^^E^A^BeUs PI onics Practical Consideration Bised on Rcsoirch" £/cmrn 
tary English \\\III(1956) 357 <1 
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Phonetic analysis is probably the most important of the methods of 
learning words not known as sight words Even so» the teaching of 
phonics should be integrated with the teaching of other techniques 
for learning unknown words Each word is then seen in proper per- 
spectne 

In previous chapters phonics was discussed m relation to other 
facets of reading instruction This section deals exclusively with 
phonetic analysis, and is an attempt to present an overview of the 
total primary program The )ustificalion for discussing phonics in 
isolation lies in the premise that there is considerable confusion and 
insecurity among a number of elementary teachers with regard to 
teaching phonics This premise is supported by investigations which 
indicate that teachers consistently state that their greatest instruc- 
tional need is an understanding of phonics ' 

Journal articles with titles such as "Am I Teaching Phonics Right^” 
“Some Misconceptions Concerning Phonics," and 'Is English a Pho- 
netic Language^ ’ indicate some degree of confusion about the use of 

> J kcndAtl H-xpg^rd, Pivonics m Duecled Reidmtj ActiviUes," Reading 
Tcacitcr ]\ ( 1955 ) 90 
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was attempting to teach the phonogram or “family” tch, a story 
might be built pnmarily from words in that family, regardless of 
meaning or lack of it in the passage The following example is illus- 
trative and, it is hoped, exaggerated 

“Nick, flick the tick from the chick with a stick Pnck the tick from 
the chick with a thick stick Nick, do not kick the bnck, kick the stick ” 

Since some of the family phonograms are also words (am, ts, and, 
ate, an, all, old, it, at, eat) the practice of “looking for small i\wds 
in large words” was advocated The justification for this practice was 
that the little words were familiar to the child and he could pro- 
nounce them If he found httle words he knew m larger unknown 
words, he had a start toward mastering the unknown larger word 
The procedure of looking for small words in larger words fails for 
two reasons First, there is httle logic in having the child see the word 
til m the monosyllabic words will. Bill, jill, mtll, kill, and pill, unless 
it is the association of til with pill, which leaves much to be desired 
In teaching reading today the clue will not be the word til but the 
sound of ill in conjunction with the sounds of various initial letters 
to, b, f, m, g, k, p, and h 

The second charge against “finding httle words” appears to be so 
serious as to remo\e the practice from the list of justifiable proce- 
dures Many of the httle words ivhich retain some degree of pro- 
nouncable autonomy in single syllable words lose this characteristic 
m words of more than one s) liable In pan, can, man, fan, tan, ran or 
in ham, jam, Sam, noting the little w ords an and am would not destroy 
the pronunciation of the words However, seeing or pronouncing the 
am in among, amend, amen, amuse, amass would prevent a correct 
phonic analysis Likewise, seeing or saying the word as in ashore, 
Asia, aside, asleep, if in ifem, af in a/omic and afhlete, or all m allow, 
or allege would hinder attempts at word analysis 

The “total emphasis” on phonics brought the method into disrepute 
during the 1920s Reform was not advocated, but rather discarding 
the teaching of phonics It was commonly alleged that the abuses of 
phonics teaching were responsible for the reading problems found 
at tint time Tlius, what was prescribed at one moment was pro- 
scribed the next There w as much confusion among teachers, and this 
confusion seems not to have abated perceptibly today Phonics is the 
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was spent on the rote learning of the ABCs Emphasis now shifted 
from drill on letter names” to drill on the “sounds of the various 
letters Here we have a form of phonics drill unrelated to meaning 
and in some instances unrelated to words in English Children drilled 
on isolated sounds as illustrated below 

da ha la ma pa ra 
be se te ne le re 
pt mt it St It ri 

This drill was not in context with reading, since the drills preceded 
the child's learning of words It is easy to see that this type of intro 
duction placed little if any emphasis on reading as a process of dis 
covering meaning 

Rebecca Pollard’s synthetic method, introduced about 1890, advo- 
cate re ucmg reading to a number of mechanical procedures, each 
0 w ich focused on a unit smaller than a word Reading became 
ve^ mechanistic and, when mastered, often produced individuals 
who were adept at working their way through a given word The 
result among both teachers and pupils was that facile reading became 
equn e wit acility in calling words ” A few of the recommended 
procedures of this method were 

The ™ precede any attempt at reading 

able u ^ ° " Then he would be 

able, It was reasoned, to attack whole words 

asmind"^'" “=iounded" Each consonant was given 

luh lhT, , 'V P- ‘ were sounded 

buh, ctih, duh. puh, huh, and tuh 

This was unrelated to 
such common f ™r* "'™ot' 2 ed lists of words ending in 

drilled on introduced in first grade, and children 

armed on marking sentences ” For example, 

■' iK-ir the He knew the T;lljnd 

Pollard, andfnman/casM"rattnde?lh °f 

aed them For instance, if a unit 

IishiriR House, 1889'^^’ Synthetic Method (Chicago Western Pub- 
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even a particular mental age and arbitrarily say phonics should not 
be taught prior to the child’s achieving that mental age, still leaves 
as an open question what precisely is meant by phonics 

Our second point has to do with the negative approach to phonics, 
authors are often explicit in what they oppose but much less articu- 
late about the practices they advocate Opposition is voiced against 
most of what was practiced during the so called "phonic age ” In the 
literature on phonics, a great deal of stress is placed on the evils of 
past practices or methods of teaching phonics Often the indictment 
should be against the misuse of a practice rather than against the 
practice itself 


MISCONCEPTIONS 

The controversy over the teaching of phonics has produced a 
widely accepted myth that all practices followed during this earlier 
period are inherently suspect and should be avoided by good teachers 
today 

This often leaves teachers confused, and may nourish misconcep 
tions about teaching phonics As late as the present decade it was 
possible to find teachers who felt insecure about deliberately teach 
mg first grade children the names of the letters of the alphabet They 
had read many times that "this was a common practice during both 
the era of emphasis on phonetic methods and the earlier era of em- 
phasis on the ABC method ” The issue is teaching the alphabet 
tn sequence in grade one which is not in any way connected with 
the first grade curriculum Recognizing and knowing the names of 
the various letters is a different matter Teacher confusion grew out 
of the fact that much of the writing on the topic lacked clarity 

A second misconception is that teaching word families is an inde- 
fensible practice This idea may stem from the fact that many 
critics of the earlier synthetic methods belabor the manner in which 
these were once taught TIic criticism might be justified if it were 
made on the basis that drill on a column of words entirely unrelated 
to meaningful reading is a poor learning technique On the other 
hand, when children have learned the words make and take as 
sight words, and the) meet the new word lake m a reading exercise 
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most written about topic in the area of teaching reading and, pos- 
sibly, the least understood There are several reasons why teachers 
are confused about how to incorporate phonics into everyday teach- 
ing practices Let us assume a teacher feels the need of help She will 
want to read what others have to suggest, and here we run into our 
first problem 

Writings on Phonics Much professional writing on phonics is 
vague and of little help to a classroom teacher Many articles, al 
though justified in themselves, do little more than touch the periphery 
of how to teach phonics They deal with phonics as if it were a philo- 
sophical issue To illustrate, let us look at a number of questions 
about phonics which apparently never grow too old to be asked again 
Some of them, although they appear to be justifiable and logical, are 
fuzzy or nebulous "Should I teach phonics?" or "Should phonics be 
taught m our schools?” Many authors and readers feel these are 
leptimate questions for discussion The real issue is whether knowl- 
edge of or skill in, the use of phonics is valuable in learning to read 
1 r a a 'f adequate and germane experiments have estab- 
lished the fact that sounding is an honored and efficient means of 
f ''•'“’'"S. we need not question whether 

b i ij Most educators agree with the axiom advanced 

y Ernest Horn that if a thing is worth learning it is worth teaching ” 
beir'^ a ’ Tb question IS, “When should phonics instruction 

tn^n 1 question which should lend itself 

'hi? question aims at 

OPS ® 'l “’"•'nuums intersect— the child's readi- 

ness and the school curriculum This is an illusion, because the 

thirnifpo ‘a demands a clear definition Yet, in 

'nhonip ■ 'l°"’l e^nnlly in the discussion which follows, the term 
dCZLi b “ "-ean teaching a child to 

to ch2 sh ^ '^"dtngs? dL It mean 

Se of fi® al 'T' '""S ^“™ds, syllabication, or the 

-ch ste" I"' ^'■ort words? Even if separate questions are made of 

for each^sten'^ T"i ff’ P“P''? ■" the same class will be ready 

^ch step at dilferent times To pick a particular grade level or 

Cn)*™?ncll“ “ thu chapter (Haggard, Hildreth, Dolch, Smith, 
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Once the child is reading, any practice, technique, or procedure 
that helps him attack words independently is related to reading 
When a child comes to a word that lends itself to phonic analysis 
and he cannot independently determine the meaning of the word, 
he IS ready for a lesson in phonics Any technique that will not 
damage his efficiency as a reader is a good technique if it helps him 

STEPS IN PHONICS INSTRUCTION 

There are a series of instructional tasks which, when taken as a 
whole, constitute a phonics program This discussion outlines a 
phonics program consistent with the sight-word method of teaching 
reading followed in most basal reading texts m use today While the 
following tasks are arranged in a logical sequence, it is not to be 
inferred that this arrangement is the only sequence with merit To 
be consistent with the practice of basal reader series, consonant 
sounds are treated before vowel sounds " The steps in phonics in- 
struction are to teach 

1 Auditory discrimination of speech sounds m words 

2 A number of sight words This step is not phonics instruction 
but must not be lost since all following steps are based on the child's 
knowing sight words 

3 Sounds of initial consonants in words which have been 
learned as sight words 

4 Mental substitution of initial consonants ^ 

5 Substitution of final consonants 

6 Initial consonant digraphs (th, ch, sh, wh) 

7 Initial consonant blends 

8 Vowel sounds 

a) long vowel sounds 
h) short vowel sounds 
c) double vowels 

(1) digraphs 

(2) diphthongs 

’ Tills clnpler concludes with a brief discussion of a phoncllc mcthcxl which 
ad\ocik*s tfic tcTching of %owcl sounds prior to the tnchinp of consomnt sounds 

* Tills icrm 1$ used b> Willnm S Cr»>. On Their Oiin in IlcacUn^ ( He\ Fd 
Clilcipo Scott, Forcsimn & Compinj, 1960) 
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It would not be poor instruction to point out that this word and 
certain others whose meaning is known, contain the common speech 
sound ake {cake, bake, wake, snake, rake, shake) 

There is little point in opposing the teaching of "family groups” 
on the basis that a relatively small number of English words con- 
tain these families This is not a sound argument because so many 
small often used words are formed from some thirty such families, 
and these words are among those most frequently occurring in 
eginning reading materials (specifically such families as an, at, 
It, am, tn as, ate, ake, et, tck, eat, arm, en, mg, ot, est, un, all, ell, 
an , amc) There are enough common or service words which are 
not phonetic and which must be learned as sight words Any clue, 
sue as wor amilies, which a child can pick up early m learning to 
read can be useful r r / 6 


which has been repeated so often that it 
has finally achieved the status of a 'law” is that no work or drill on 

mu!t '/ T the need for instrucLn 

Dhonic<! in *h reading at the moment, otherwise 

elemeirhi " f '“S “f dnil on phon.o 

tvnrof nhn »ny reading of meaningful units was practiced This 

rmeamna W T ‘0 read 

no. berc^t'dTreX"''''"^ 

thJcLld’'^^?'^''’''' shenld be related to what 

differences am ® "''"i ” P’''’"'e concept, but the individual 

that all will'ne classroom make it highly unlikely 

af er de * “y given mLLt Evei 

d ten hav 1 ‘-.ruction, not all ehil- 

It IS a defensible r. ' ' ““rtered the initial sound ot consonants, 
drill When a child'h^ '*t° *° receives instruction or 

teacher does nm ^ T "’'“‘•'“■ed certain consonant blends, the 

tram or teak are mm ? '™“ T"' ^'-P' 

this problem * " ^ reading lesson before she works on 
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Sight Words before Analysis. Using the sight-word method, the 
teacL builds on the pupils previous language -Penence and 
teaehes him to recognize whole words That is, the ch 'd . taught 
the sight symbol .non before he is taught the f ™^°tre 

0 . and n The word man is much more meaningful than the three 
symbols of which it is formed, because the child 

1 Understands the meaning of the sound man referent 

2 Can make this sound himself and associates it ^ 

3 Can recognize a picture (sight symbol or representation) of 

TLuTit IS easy to move from what is k-wn to the -w and u 
known_the pnnted word mon Earlier chapters in b“k 'n 

elude a discussion of the methods Xfcts m the 

children learn sight words name for fam.l r ^ects n Jh 

room, the child's name on books are alike or 

exercises such as Ending t'™ (^,^5 ^ith the name of the 

which begin with the same '«* > P pnmers, and bulletin 

object depicted, readiness and the mastery 

boards As a result of *ese pre 8 a number 

of a series of pre P""'®''®’ ^ awomphshed, the foundations 
of words as sight words Once * , 

for word analysis have ^ child's attention is directed 

Sound of Initial Consonants NexMhe 
to the sounds associated w unknown 

This IS simply taking one sh P^ „ ^hild 

For example, assume thaO 1^^^ associate 

knows are the words be, ba , written symbol b “ 

the sound of b in these wor s chalkboard and says, ‘ Today 

The teacher prints a oap‘‘o ^he big B I will print a 

we will learn all about the e Mow I am going to write 

httle b This big B IS called a Ml) 

. some words which begin wit heems v ith the h sound’ Yes, 

“Who can give us another word b 

, j ulr to rccoKiiue o mmibcr of letters The) 

lONHny children .-.re spelled words ns she printed erpericncc 

hire written their nirocs the te-ii^he n ,e„ers Inio 

clnrts, ind hrge will thirts wlnen p 
been used to teieli letter mrocs 
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d) vowels followed by r 

e) effect of final e 

f) final ij sounded as long i 

9 Silent consonants 

10 Syllabication 

It should not be inferred that each of the above steps is of equal 
importance in learning to read, or that each should receive the same 
amount of instructional time The steps listed are simply the frame- 
^vork since some steps include many specific tasks For instance, 
un er sy abication one would deal with such teachings as “prefixes 
and suffixes are usually syllables, there are as many syllables as 
sounded vowels, two consonants coming between vowels usually di- 
vide {garden), double consonants usually divide (let ter,sum mer), 
the letter combinations cle, blc, gle, die. kle, and tic at the ends of 
words are single syllables There is no agreement as to the number 
ot such rules or principles that should be taught m the reading 
process Even a summary of all the suggestions found in the literaturl 
of teaching reading would be beyond the scope of this book 
cons learning of phonics as it relates to reading usually be- 

hke y'"'” I'l’^ '^lt'1'1 left's e sort'd 

easily differentiate it from similar sounds 
if asked ‘wh ^ V ® playmate Kathy and will differentiate 
Phomef, 1 “ ®''®" "•'’'‘g’' l'‘«y ='1^'> present 

nrovTdm' rr,” ™ adult talks wuh an infaL, thus 

providing the child a model 

so™drthaf,‘'‘' '>‘'1'='='^ “"d does not contuse 

moube hp similar such as mommy, money, monkey, and 

Zlflor nho ““‘'■•'’'5' d-cnmination, which is a prerequi- 

stens ifw None ot the iLr 

terv of this h ^ ouics can take place in the absence of mas 

■n the school buiiron“fhe S”" '“fut^tion 

In readintr tVio m n i previous language experiences 

Uveen tmt n w ^ discriminations be 

represent the sn h ™d learn that the written symbols 

^ ‘ '®“"d^ of words he speaks and understands 

See Chip 4 
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, wnrds in columns, some of which 

3 Figure 25 shows a series of words in 

begin with the same sound and the same column B which 

a line from the word in column A 
begins with the same sound 


figure 25 



ted here to point out that many 
A word of caution should be >ni« .jg auditory practice 

exercises found in workbooks w ' nation exercises, unless the 

can result in nothing hut visual discr 

teacher is careful to see To illustrate, the following ex- 

symhols which are given as nnd can be correctly marked 

ereise is patterned after the o|« nnd.tory practice would re- 

using only visual clues ^''T^nch initial sj-mbol 
quire associating sounds xvi 
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bear, boat, btg — Bobby we write with a large (or capital) B be- 
cause It IS somebody’s name ” 

When a number of examples have been given, the teacher asks. 
What do we notice about the sound of each of these words?” ’ That's 
right, they all begin with the sound of b—bear, ball, boat, bat, big, 
on^ As the words are called out by the children, they are added 
to the list on the board and the teacher asks, “What do we see that 
IS Jhe same in all of these words? That’s right, they all begin with 
b It should be noted that in no instance were the children asked 
to sound the letter b in isolation, although it may have been em- 
phasized without distortion 


In addition to the group work just described, there will be work- 
book exercises giving each child an opportunity to do seat work 
which parallels the concept taught These exercises use both visual 

vmca associated with pictures, letters, and words A few 

typical examples are 

obipct^wtf pictures below, the child is to mark pictures of 

object in the picture on the extreme left (See Figure 23 ) 




FIGURE 23 
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Substitution of Initial Sounds. The next f 

learned is to substitute known letter sounds in j 

words Assume the child knows the words (oke “"d "loke and rnee 
the unknown word rake He should be able 
(which he knows in words like rim, ram or rule), wi _ 
ake in take By this process of "thinking the ^^J/^^Jomes 

lock the new word " If the reader has mastered the 
previously introduced, this step also starts rom “ „ orjs 

le, Sight words and the sounds initial consonan ^ number 

In beginning reading it is a common P™ ' phonograms 

of monosyllabic words which contain freq V ^ 3 means of 

Practically all workbooks use these wor ami consonants 

teaching Lw words Work on the substitution of ^ 
parallels the primers and first readers . owng 
the child meets such words as back, Each of these uords 

^.mg, Jake, met, not, pin, rest, sun, tall, an ‘ Children should 

contains a familiar and often occurring p ame, ay, 

not receive drill on these word ^"‘r'^^V^Te^ertheless, a number of 
ate, est, ust, ing, ake, et, ot, tn, tin, all, e J the child kno%\ s 

important words can be solved indepen en ^ (^ornbinations and can 
some sight words containing often use 

substitute initial letter sounds Ends of Words. 

Substitution of Single Consonant 3t the ends of \\ords 

Some teachers prefer to teach consonan mitial consonant 

at the same time that they deal sounds and then ^^ork 

sound Other teachers ^^o^k throug , Regardless of \'hic 

on single consonant sounds at the en ^o notice visuall) an 

procedure IS foliowed, the ‘ Jrds He knou s u ords such 

auditorily the final consonants m s i including ( He 

as men, log, pen, bold, leg and the words to 

IS now asked to substitute the t so , , ii .11 

get met, lot, pet, bolt, nr\d let « ords tint t le c ii w 

Initial BleLs In dealing w.*^ cn,j the mi i.al con o- 
meet earl j m the process of words a i 

nant ^\lll cause confusion or » ^ 

. «• nnnciplc. sw '' S Gnj, 
, nn of the • s'*bsUtwtion P ^^^1^ ^ Compin) . 

” For an excellent discussion Cli»c^C° See 

On Their Oan m Reading. 

1960) 
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FIGURE 26 

^ ~ A CZI 

a =:v^c=i A A 
= A A =r A 


which stand fn, tlii four words, none 

the same sonnrl u one or more of which begin with 

ns t e name of the pictured object 



figure 27 



^ A Series of K 

teacher pronounceT^ each containing three words ' 

"'ord pronounced ^ words and the pupil underlines 
^erds as sight words ^ 28 ) He need not know all of 

bnni^^ ^he follovv^*^'"' familiar with the initial soi 

hd/, nifl,, the teacher could pronoui 

y ''“nations of ’thos H ^ exercises s 



figure 28 


2 



za 

~73r~ 


i~~ 

hill 

fin 

bill 

1 

sell 

fell 


may 

pay 


— 

1 
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classes simple consonant blends, and a smaller group of two 
consonant combinations representing special speech sounds m Eng- 
lish (ih, sh, ch, wh) The consonant blends include st, sw, sm, sp, 
sk, sn, br, cr, dr, fr, gr, pr, bl, cl, fl, gj, pi, si, scr, str, spr, spl Teaching 
these blends and special consonant sounds parallels closely the 
teaching of single initial and final consonant sounds 
There is a great deal of variance among teachers as well as among 
basal readers as to ( a ) when blends are dealt with, ( b ) which are 
taught first, and (c) how rapidly the blends are covered One basal 
series teaches several consonant blends in the primer level and the 
majority during the first reader level Another senes teaches many 
words containing blends as sight words during the first grade, but 
reserves teaching the blend sounds for second grade Some materials 
suggest teaching initial blends first and later stressing blends and 
special consonant sounds at the ends of words (churc/i, tras/i, chest, 
checK, flas/i, fresh, frost, smooth, which, thich) 


WORKING WITH VOWEL SOUNDS 

Teaching vowel sounds is a challenge, because these sounds in 
ng IS are not consistent When an attempt is made to advance 
rules which cover all vowel situations, the resultant list is lengthy 
and exceptions to the rules are numerous Oaks has analyzed the 
vowel situations occurring in the primer-through-third grade mate- 
rials in tourteen basal reader senes She presents eight principles that 
app ) o ten enough in vowel situations to merit their being taught 
in her study, the eight rules were applicable in only about 50 per cent 
of the total vowel situations, and exceptions to the rules occurred m 
approximately 25 per cent of the total vowel situations 
befor^V^'i^^T application of a phonic principle 

the r d ' Th . -ble to verbalize 

S that the c is not sounded They 

™ ‘he vowel Ihot comes 

'' ■" contam.ng a final e Some ch.ldren w.ll nol.ce that 

Eiluc/jtlan. LA\lV’{ 195^a Vowel Situnions in a Primary Vocabulary," 
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contain the \o\tcl a in medial position, ’’j” "het ords 

ha\e been learned previously as sight «orc sLssed that 

and listen to the sound of n in each »o 

in each word the long sound of ms lear up ^ 

observe that each word ends with the vow 

not sounded when the word is pronounc previous 

“In short words containing final e. the e is silent, and p 
vowel usually has its long sound j ^ yge 

A concrete method of illustrating I e r 1^^^^^^ 
words having the short vowel sound . 1^ I 

final c) become different words now hayi g Jwpe 

hat hate 

mad made robe 

can cane cute 

rid ride ^uge 

fin fine '"'S („fce 

, u !i „„ that do not follow the 

Some words w ill be suggested by the o ' ^ „„ he used as a means 
rule {love, come, give, some) These wor s c g^peptions 

of pointing out that there are some w or s puildren 

Long Vowel Sounds at the Ends of Words Child 
learned a number of sight words containing ^ 

end of the word In such cases the vowel sou sounded 

wic, mtj, so, no) Vowels which end sy a ^ be taught 

long {ti ger, mo tel, fa tal, to tal), the syllable usuall) has 

IS, ‘A vowel at the end of a one vowe w containing no other 

the long sound Final tj at the end o a w -pbis 

vowel has the long sound of I ("*!/> '^ rtion with long vowe 

principle can be taught either m TOnjun long and short 

sounds at the ends of w ords, or when dealing 

sounds of the vowel i i-offether and stand for 

Adjacent Vowels. When two vowels com ^5 ^Vhen ^'0 

a single sound, they are referred to s-une sv liable, they are 

adjacent \owels are both sounded m ® j generalization to 

called diphthongs The most widey ^ ' come together the rs 
rover vowel digraphs is \Vhen two ^ this rule seems to 

IS usually long and the second is silent 
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the sound of the a m these words The teacher explains that the 
vowel "saying its name” is called die long sound, and long vowels are 
marked a The class is now asked to supply other words which begin 
with the long sound of a as heard in age, able, and ape Probably not 
many words of this kind will be suggested The teacher can then 
emphasize that most words learned so far have the short sound 

Another column of words beginning with the short sound of a 
can be placed on the board (Figure 29, column B) As the words are 
pronounced, the children listen in order to distinguish between the 
short and long sounds Next, known sight words containing the 
vowel m medial position are put on the board and children are asked 
to tell which sound of a they hear (Figure 29, column C) 


FIGURE 29 

Teaching long and short imtnl vowels, short vowels m mednl position 

A 

B 

C 

able 

Knd 

wits 

3ge 

’let 

c^n 

aid 

"^pple 

fSther 

:igent 

Xsk 

bick 

ape 

at 

what 

acom 

Xdd 

man 

a 

Sny 

m?id 

ate 

Absent 

camp 

pass 

h'lt 

April 


"im 

Xboul 


Pupils are now invited to give other words which ctmtmn only the 
single \owel a in the middle of the word Many such words can be 
suggested {had, cap, hag, sand, pack, rat, plan, dad, flag, has, bad, 
cat, fast, hand, sack, mad, fat, than, sad, band, etc ) At this point 
a nile can be stressed 

"One lowel in the middle of a word (or syllable) usualhf has its 
short sound” n / / j 

The Effect of the Final e. To teach the effect of the final c on 
voue sounds the words name, came, take, made, grade, place, gate, 
make, game, hate, and cane may be placed on the board All of them 
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Diphthongs are Uvo adjacent vowels, each otu 

as the oil m bouse, oi in oil, oij in hoy, ow in i ^ douht- 

in iiloni.groio.throio, or sotu, where the soun ^g^^ 

ful that teaching diphthongs is of major P . f ^ords that 
phonies progranf These sounds - can serve as 

are learned as sight words, and certai /i-o„se oil, boy, hoio) 

key words to help the pupil hear the soun j 

Vowels Affected by Particular Consonan helping 

\owel sounds are by far the most impor a p there are 

children unlock the pronunciation of wor s though they 

other vowel situations which should be exp ai ^ a vowel is 

may be of lesser importance m phonic ana ys ^ Usually a 

followed by r, the sound of that vowel is a ghort sound of the 

blend results, which is neither the ^ is followed by 

vowel {car, curl, /zr, for, pari) When e ^^j^fi,J,talcum,own~ 

^ or to, the resultant sound IS a blend (mo, > controllers are of 

ing, hall) These particular instances o v 
minor importance 

SUMMARY OF RULES RELATED TO VOWEL SO 

1 Long vowel sounds are usually identified as the names o t 

vowel letters a, e, t, o, u . _ o \vord or s)llah e 

2 A single vowel followed by a consona 

usually has the short sound can in cancel ,, jjable usually has 

3 A single vowel which concludes a word S) 

the long sound (me, ii ger, lo eo mo lice , you el is usuu 1 

4 In the vowel digraphs on, CO, ee, ai, ni;, ^g,t play) "Ph® ‘ 

lung and the second is silent {coat, reap, ,s not the long 

graphs 00 , au, and eto form a 

sound of the first vowel (food, good ,s final e, the 

5 In words containing two vowe , on 

final e is usually silent and the preceding a ^ gjend sou 

6 Single towels followed by >• usually t«ults m 

(Rear, burn. /„r) The a owel a foUo'' ud by I or 

blend sound {atcl, tall, claw, awful) no other ^o^'Cl 

" The letter y at the end of w ords con ^ 
die long sound of i (my, try, sky, shy) 
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cover all two vowel silintions, there arc ahoiit ns man) exceptions 
as instances wlicn it applies However, when tlie nilc is applied 
for specific vowel situations (fli, cc, oa, ca, aij), it will liold more 
frequenll) 

Pupils can be reminded that the vowel sound is usually short in 
one vowel words wlicre tlic vowel docs not end the word Figure 30 
shows a column of familiar sight words wluch follow this rule 


riGunc 30 


A single vowel with a short sound 
cot 
mad 
hd 
men 
fed 
set 
got 
met 
did 
pan 


Two vowels together First is 
sounded long, second is silent 
coat 
maid 
htd 
mean 
fectl 
scat 
gml 
meet 
died 
pain 


In the second column a \ ow cl is inserted in each w ord, making a new 
word containing hvo adjacent towels The first towel has the long 
soun an t le second is silent Lest the child over generalize from 
this rule the instances where it does not apply shnuld be retnewed 
IS wou me ude the vowel digraphs an, cn, oto, cto, oo, where two 
vowe s result m a single sound but not the long sound of the first 
vowel For example ^ 


an haul, cause, haunt, caught 
eu feud, neutral, deuce, neutron 
lawn, hawk, draw, trawler 


00 goose, tooth, spoon, broom 
oo good, took, look, wood 


” of this point see E W Dolch 

( Chimpaign 111 The G-irnrd Press 1951 ), 35 6 


TIte Teaching of Sounding 
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Silent letters in many words have no apparent function, but this is 
not universally true An interesting lesson can be built around in- 
stances of a silent letter distinguishing one word from another when 
both words are sounded exactly alike William Gray writes that 
“Silent consonants often enable us to discriminate between the mean- 
ings of printed words that are spelled differently but pronounced 
alike 

Some examples for board work might include 

know — no hour — our 

to — two — too but — butt 

knot— not in — inn 

wrap — rap knew — new 

buy — by whole — hole 

If certain words did not contain silent vowels, we would in many 
cases have to depend on diacritical markings to distinguish between 
these words The silent letters give us a visual clue to the meaning 
and pronunciation of these words 

1 We at at at 

2 He broke the indow pan with the pan 

3 The fir forest was destroyed by the fTr 

4 He hYd when they played IiTd and seek 
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8 Diphthongs are two vowel combinations in which both vowels 
contribute to the speech sound (house, boy, com) 

CONSONANTS WHICH ARE NOT SOUNDED 

Having learned several hundred words as sight words, the child 
has met many words containing silent consonants Such w ords, which 
have a high frequency of visage, must be learned as sight w ords In 
the late primary and early intermediate grades these words appear 
with inci eased frequency and it may be desirable to prepare lessons 
for teaching certain of them Instruction can stress the fact that the 
pronunciation of many words does not involve sounding all of the 
letters Both new and familiar words within the child’s meaning vo- 
cabulary may be taught or reviewed Pupils are invited to look care- 
fully at the words and listen to the beginning sound as each word 
IS pronounced 

know knee knot knowledge 

knight knife knapsack knob 

knew kmt knock kneel 

After the silent initial k lias been studied, other silent letters should 
be taken up so that the pupil does not associate silentness only with 
the initial k 

know knife thumb comb 

knight wrote ghost wreck 

knee sight island salmon 

Silent letters in words do not constitute a major problem for most 
children m their reading Many of these words contain structural 
clues which make them fairly easy to remember as sight w ords After 
a child meets the words knight, island, or knee a given number of 
times, he is more likely to recognize them than he is such words as 
their, there, these, those when where after an equal number of ex 
periences Thus it is likely that unsounded letters are more a threat 
to the learner in spelling than m reading Study of silent consonants 
leads logically to a further generalization ( 1 ) “In many words be 
ginning with kn, the k is silent (2) The letters gh in many words are 
silent {light, night, right, sight, bhght) (3) b at the end of many 
words IS not sounded {thumb, comb, Zunb, lamb, cZimb) 
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separated by a single consonant mag a zme) 

vemng consonant closes the first sy a endings as they relate 

A fL generalizations “""^rhavetd^xpen -th 

to syllabication might be tang tliese rules even though they 

prefaes and suffixes and may follow these 

are not able to verbalize therri ^ ,„g, est or 

1 Common endings which egi ^^^ ]Qjjges() This 

er are usually sounded as syllable ( ° ^ (needed, wanted) 

IS not true of ed except when prece Y „hen endings 

2 Most one-syllable words remain intac y 
are added In many " 00 ! a problem to children ^ 

consonants” rule stated ear '®'' suffixes as units j* 

they have learned to see pre , ^ ^ gj ;,ng, wan 

might include spell mg. want ed, tell mg t t- 

tel img) ^ , s when found at the ends of words. 

3 Certain letter J the final syllable 

are rarely divided and thus stand as th 


un cle 

cir cle turn hie 

bicy cle mar hie 
mus cle dou hie 

sam pie 
tern pie 
sim pie 
pur pie 


bu $le 
sin gle 
ea gle 
stnig gle 

gen tie 

rat tic 
whis tie 
li tic 


can die 
nee die 


bun die 


an l<-le 
spar Idc 
pic Uc 
twin Ue 


puz zle 
daz zle 
muz zle 


The generalizations are ,,;c_ dc, Uc, pic, tie at the 

1 The letter corobinatio - syllable 

end of -rds usually stan^^^^ i„,ains the I blended 

2 The final c is silent \ ,ed 

3 This final syllable IS not acce 

r.v nr A “PHONETIC METHOD 

description or 

The preceding ’’“l" method of teaching reading 

.ng as incorporated M.llitlw b 
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A knowledge of vowel behavior within words is the second major 
aid in breaking words into syllables The sounds of vowels and letter 
combinations are not as consistent as prefixes and suffixes Neverthe- 
less, many phonetic generalizations arc useful Although the follow- 
ing examples are not words, the letter combinations can be broken 
into syllables comration, ragmotex, obsebong, fasnotcl, debloman 
The likely syllabication is com'ro’Uon, rag‘mo‘tex, fas'no’tel, and 
deb'lo man Most facile readers would pronounce these nonsense 
words in substantially the same way. These readers probably would 
not recite rules to themselves before attempting to pronounce the 
above words, but they would probably be subconsciously influenced 
by rules they had learned 

When generalizations applicable to syllabication are taught, chil- 
dren should be provided with a number of examples and then led to 
see for themselves what happens Out of this experience rules can 
develop Starting with the question, ‘What usually happens when 
two consonants come between vowels^” the teacher can place on the 
board a number of words such as 

af ter win dow rab bit let ter 

gar den can dy din ner sum mer 

fas ter pen cil lit tie cot ton 

The generalization will then emerge that “when two consonants come 
between vowels the syllable division comes between the consonants” 
or ‘one consonant goes with each vowel ” It should be pointed out 
that this rule will not always hold, but that it is the best guess to make 
when trying to pronounce an unknown word In the case of double 
consonants (letter, summer), there are few exceptions to the rule 
To teach what happens when one consonant comes behveen two 
vowels, a list of known sight words may be placed on the board 
8^^ fc ver to tal de cide 

o ver di rect ti ger me ter 

fa tal mo ment pu pil ho tel 

rom these examples children will both see and hear that “the single 
consonant goes with the following syllable ’ They will also note that 
w en the syllable is a vowel or ends with a vowel, it usually has the 
long sound” These two generalizaUons should be taught together 
ecause they work together In cases where the first of two vowels 
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d, at the end of short words 

Ttf^nmer per.od utrhzes the : “l.^hT wirds ani ^ 

primer introduces one hundred twentrn>“J="J^f phomo 
Views the thirty-nine previously The new materials intro 

rules taught in the pre-pnnier ar 
duced in the primer are 


c) The rule of consonant controllers 

(talt, tall) „ string) 

d) The sound of ng (hang. S 

e) The sound of nk (pm*:. ’ bod, toy, boj) 

f) The sound of d.pthongs oi. oy g„„<) 

g) The letter ht, * f Is e i, or y usually 

h) The two sounds of s U ,he vowels n, 

l) The fact that the letter 1 

has the sound of s (cdtj, ‘"J ’ f double oo (roo, 

,) The two vowel sounds ot^ 

k) The sound of au> as 1 -onsonants (ht • tie, 

l) The word ending ing ^ji„ecn double 
L) The dividing of syllables 

dad ■ dy) . „dings ble, do, ■ 

n) The sound of the b ) contain a von cl 

(The e IS silent and m a word must 

o) The fact that each y liable nsuallv has its 

sound vowel at the en ” , . , i 

p) The fact that a ,c,, ,,nd blend 

long sound combmaUou c 

I) The sound of letter ^r T "r 

e! , , cf letter combination ■ 

r) The sound oi _ g^cie 

s) The ending « combination cu -^^ !„„• the somid 

t\ The sound ol » i„ticr comh»u^ 

„) The f.ict ‘hat ''j' comes he In cm tno 

„! or as in dem, or, „,,.le divs'"' 

■hh'--''rc'me.n»‘'‘-' 

consomnts , 

a) Thehlc-iul^f 
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What follows IS a brief description of Phonetic Keys to Reading 
which IS a program for grades 1-2 3 described by its publisher as a 
new approach to teaching reading * There are some major differ- 
ences between the Phonetic Keys to Reading approach and the sight- 
word approach In the former, the child learns the sounds of letters 
(and rules or generalizations which he is to apply in reading) before 
he learns words as sight words The long and short sounds of vowels 
are taught first These are also taught in the sight -word method but 
usually in grade two The real difference between the two is the time 
at which these skills are introduced 

The second major difference between the two methods is the 
amount of phonic analysis found in the first grade curriculum The 
word analysis skills usually taught in grade one m the sight-word 
method have been discussed in the chapter on beginning reading 
For purposes of contrast, the phonetic analysis skills taught m first 
grade in the Phonetic Keys to Reading approach are summarized 
below This summary deals separately with the audio-readmess, 
primer, and first reader stages The phonic tasks are listed m the order 
in which they are presented 

1 The audio readiness pre primer stage is developed in the 96 page 
book Tag Tins single book combines the readiness program and the pre 
primer si ige The first step related to reading is teaching sight recogni 
tion and the long sound of the vowels The specific tasks introduced 
during this period are 

a) Recognition of capital and lower case vowel letters and the long 
sound of each vowel (The vowel sounds are introduced in the order 
O A, £, I U) 

h) Recognition of the short sound of all vowels 

c) Recognizing and learning the sound of the consonants t, g, d, n, 
p, h q s b, r, I, k, m, /, and c 

d) Recognition of the blend sounds st, fr. pi 

f) Recognition of the consonant diagraphs sh and th 

1) Recognizing and learning the sound of tt), V, j, y as initial con 
sonants, and the sound of x at the end of words 


fnllnu^I'u!!^! ^ T^'onc/ic Kctjs to Reading program consists of the 

Sc luth Dot and Jim, 

W uS . Day, Co By Third Grade-AJong 

!r\rl AUn III A tcachcr’s nianinl is a%ailable at each grade 

l-n c,;; oSi” fc’Sr.gkT'* 
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small part of the total is introduced m con- 

sent only the sounds of initial consonan , . 
sonant hlends, the special speech sounds ch. th. s(i, to , 

to be closely parallel Both stress ic P ‘ primers, and 

penences, both use experience cl'” ^ F P introduced 

both stress review of concepts an P 

RATIONALE FOR PHONETIC METHOD ^ 

The rationale for the sight-word method j phonetic 

The most widely advanced pistificahons in support 
approach are listed here , , , , ,, j„vp1od analytic skills from 

1 In learning to read, the child s ou introduction of 

the beginning The sight-word method delays 

phonic analysis too long ...tfified because the vowel is t e 

2 Starting with vowel sounds is justineu 

key to sound words or syllables jionio elements 

3 Children in the Hrst grade ..nations When they 

in words and generalizations Mve f j .ool in all reading si 

learn these, they have a valuable and uselu 

ations . children become ■"dependent 

4 It follows that, with these ^ is less need for rigidly con^ 

in their reading much earlier, „{ the same words m 

trolled vocabulary and constan 

materials . first year, children 

5 Data indicate that, after tasks mu^c 

phonic method perform “ InTm the sight word method 
do comparable groups taught 

COMPARING RESULTS OF ME „ „,ndine achios ement 

c studies comparing * ’ ^ j ^rd 

There have been numero^^^^ grclt deal and, un 

attained by a ‘ P^ tbods employed • U preciscl) Gen- 


cl \ar> a great cicai, .mki, 

nimiieu u, .. i— - ^netbods employe ‘ preciscl) Gcn- 

ipproach The P’’° , .es used are rarel) following "A 

fortunately, the proc cmplo>ed. _ mmes and letter 

oral terms and descriptions^^ emplo>ed Letter 
synthetic phonics sys 
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x) The fact that the vowel o preceding Id or md usually has its 
long sound {sold, comb) 

3 The First Reader is the 96 page book All Around with Dot and 
Jim, which introduces the following phonetic skills 

a) Suffixes — helping the child to look for the root word plus the 
suffix s, mg, ed, er, hj, and y {help -j- s, ed, mg, farm er, firm Uj, 
stick y) 

b) The sound of the letter combination tch {catch, watch) 

c) The suffix es 

d) The rule In one syllable words containing one vowel and end- 
ing with a single consonant the final consonant is doubled before 
adding endings which begin with a vowel (running, hopping, hit- 
ting) 

c) The consonant blends sm, cr, sp, squ, sw (small, crop, spell, 
squeal, stcmg) 

f) The rule If a word ends with silent e the e is usually dropped 
before adding a suffix beginning with a vowel {wake = waked, like 
— ■ liked, shine — shiny) 

g) The suffixes est, en 

h) The rule The vowel t before ed, mb, nd m one syllable words 
IS usually sounded long {wild, kind, climb) 

») The sound of dr, gl, pr, sn, hi, gr, sc, and spr 
L\ function of the apostrophe m contractions 

^be digraph ph usually has the sound of f {phone, 

l) Compound words and the use of the hyphen 

m) The fact that words ending in y do not drop the y before 
adding ing (frying, crying, frying) 

n) The fact that letters tgh usually have the long sound of t (or 
the g/i » usually silent, as in bright, light, sight) 

..,..11 ® 0 "'es at the end of a word, the t 

mixttire)^ * ^ sound of ch and the ti has its long sound (picture, 

P) The hot that when words begin with tor, the w is silent 

of the plionic skills introduced in the first year 

with the nhonT Hcniling program is given here to contrast it 

me* brsaUe-i ? ‘’'T"’ introduced and taught m 

Tat annlimar? -n' two systems is 

niles in the Phn^l ‘i.' learmng-to-read phonics 

S erade '<> n™,l,„g approach arc introduced in the 

lirst grade In the more widely used basal reader approach, only a 
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Kelly reported a study of achievement of two groups of second 
grade pupils, one taught by the Phonetic Keys to Reading method, 
the other by the Scott, Foresman basal reader series Pupils who 
were second graders m 1950, and who had received instruction in a 
basal reader seiies, served as the control group The experimental 
group was drawn from pupils in the second grade in 1955 who had 
received two years of instruction in the Phonetic Keys to Reading 
method The mean reading achievement is not given for the entire 
population of the 1950 and 1955 second grade classes, but rather for 
100 pairs of students who could be matched on the basis of mental 
age The mean reading achievement for the basal reader group was 
2 9, for the Phonetic Keys to Reading group 3 7 The reading test 
which yielded this data is not given No mention is made of whether 
equal amounts of instruction time were spent with both mstriictional 
methods 

Paul Sparks and Leo Fay reported a four-year study which also 
compares pupil achievement resulting from Phonetic Keys to Reading 
instruction with that of pupils receiving instruction within the frame 
work of the Scott, Foresman basal reader program Comparisons are 
made of over 400 pupils m each group at the end of grades one, two, 
three, and four The class size and the time spent in teaching reading 
were kept as nearly equal as was administratively practical The data 
are summarized below 

1 At the end of grade one, pupils receiving the Phonetic Keys to 
Reading instruction were supenor in reading comprehension and 
reading vocabulary 

2 At the end of grade two, the same group was superior in reading 
comprehension, but there was no difference between the groups m 
reading vocabulary 

3 At the end of grade three, there were no differences in reading 
achievement 

4 At the end of grade four, there were no differences betiveen the 
groups m reading vocabulary, reading speed, or spelling However, 
m reading accuracy the basal reader group was superior (5 per cent 

19 Barb-vn Cline Kelly, “The Economy Method Versus the Scott, Forcsmin 
Method m Teaching Second Gndc Reading in the Murphj’sboro Public Schools,” 
Journal of Educational Research, LI (19^^), 485*69 
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sounds were deliberately taught tiie experimental groups and taught 
incidentally in the control group ” "The control group followed the 
regular basal program ” ' The control group followed traditional 
methods ” “A modified phonetics approach was used ’ Evaluating all 
data reported the past few decades does not indicate a clean-cut 
superiority for either the phonetic or the sight word approach Much 
data could be cited which support one or the other position 

In recent years there have been studies which purport to compare 
the Phonetic Keys to Reading method ( described above ) with sight- 
word reading programs which follow a particular basal reader senes 
One such report from the Champaign, Illinois schools, has received 
wide attention This study, covering several years, was begun in 
1952 Five experimental classes were taught by the Phonetic Keys to 
Reading method, and five control classes followed a “traditional’ 
basal reader program The pertinent data from this study are sum- 
marized below 


Experimental (Phonetic Keys) 
Control (Basal Reader) 


TABLE 5 


Grade I Grade !I 

Word Pata Reading , , 

Mean ng Read ng Comprehens on Vocabulary 

31 25 44 48 

22 21 40 43 


Arlley, in reviewing the above report, raised several questions as 
to methodology and experimental controls ” The teachers in the ex- 
perimental group volunteered, the method of selecting the control 
teachers is not clear A class size average of twenty pupils is given 
or e experimental group, data are less explicit for the control 
g oup ro a y the most senous question left unanswered is was 
e amount of instructional time approximately the same for both 


of EduSon Engross Report of Reoilmg Study I9>2 !955. Bond 

55 A Report on the Champaign Reading Study, 1952- 

50 A Rciew and Discussion/ Elementary English. XXXIV (1957), 102 5 
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Some conclusions which seem tenable, based on the above and 
other recent studies, are the following 

1 On the general question of which method is superior for teach- 
ing reading, studies tluis far available are inconclusive, particularly 
if It IS assumed that reading is a developmental process Short-term 
studies cannot answer this question If the question is phrased so as 
to deal only with a particular facet of reading, or with reading be- 
havior measured over a limited time, more definitive answers are 
available 

2 Present data show conclusively that many children can learn 
much more in the area of phonic analysis in grade one than is at 
present included in most of the leading basal reader series The data 
do not show what is sacrificed or neglected when the first year of 
reading instruction deals primarily with phonetic analysis What we 
do know IS that a group in grade one receiving deliberate and sys 
tematic instruction in both synthetic and analytical word analysis 
skills will measure higher on these particular skills than a group not 
receiving this type of instruction 

3 This points up the fact that the major issue is not a phonetic 
method e a non phonetic method, there are no non phonetic meth- 
ods in use in America today Many critics of reading instruction 
would be amazed to learn that in essence phonetic methods do not 
teach any more basic phonic principles than do the leading basal 
reader series ^ The real difference betiveen methods zs the point on 
the instructional continuum where emphasis on phonic principles is 
placed 

An interesting report relating certain phonic visual skills to read 
mg achievement in the first grade is found m Success In First Grade 
Reading, edited by Donald Durrell - This study of more than 2,000 
first grade children indicated that most reading difficulties could be 
prevented by early instruction in letter names and sounds and that 


This IS basically true, although Plioneftc Keys io Reading does teach some 
principles which have extremely limited application Most of these situations 
are covered as sight word exercises m basal reader series 

-- Success in First Grade Reading Boston University, Journal of Education, 
ed Donald D Durrell CXL (1958) 1 48 
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level of confidence) Neither method was superior with slow learn- 
ers 

John McDowell reports data on two groups, each consisting of 142 
fourth-graders, which parallels the Sparks and Fay study One group 
had received three years of instruction which stressed phonics The 
other group followed a basal reader program m which phonics had 
been introduced gradually over the primary years At the end of 
fourth grade the basal reading group was significantly superior in 
rate, paragraph comprehension, use of index, and total reading, as 
measured on the Iowa Silent Reading Test The phonics group was 
significantly superior on alphabetizing and spelling Comparative 
data is not available for each of the four years of instruction How- 
ever, the important fact brought out by the McDowell study is that 
even though special phonic instruction had resulted m superior read- 
ing in beginning reading, the balanced basal program, including 
phonics, had overcome the deficit and resulted in superior reading 
by fourth grade A complete discussion of the two methods is not 
given, and the variables of teacher proficiency and instruction time 
were not controlled 

The question of instruction lime spent in teaching beginning read- 
ing IS important in evaluating comparative studies A number of ex- 
perienced teachers who have at different times taught by both the 
basal reader approach and the Phonetic Keys to Reading approach 
have staled to the writer that they spend more classroom teaching 
time v\ ith the latter This is, of course, a subjective conclusion Most of 
these teachers believe that they are able to take their classes farther 
in a V car \\ ith the phonic approach than they did with other methods, 
but they spend more time in teacher preparation These are, of course, 
not criticisms of the method, but if all these factors are valid, they 
should be carefully controlled in comparative studies More time 
spent in teaching beginning reading may well be desirable, but this 
in Itself is not a part of any formal method 


ln(» n!*i<lL^ 9 Evihnlion of Two Methods of Tc-ich- 

ini; Reidinp Flcmcntary SeW /oumaf LVII (1957). 386 90 

"" ‘he Phonetic Method of Teich- 

Ini: Children to Read Catholic Fducatl<!nal ReUcw, LI ( 1953), 506-19 
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similarities and differences in words where the authors and teacher 
wanted him to rely on auditory discrimination By not keeping this 
fact in mind, a teacher may mistake ritual for teaching For instance, 
a lesson on the short sound of a may be followed by a workbook exer- 
cise devoted to it The teacher may diligently mark all errors, require 
that corrections be made, inquire if there is anyone who does not 
understand the lesson, and be greatly relieved to find that all pupils 
indicate that they understand This can take place in a classroom 
where very few pupils have grasped the material, although some will 
have been most proficient in correcting errors made on the workbook 
exercise Their “correcting” will have consisted of marking remain- 
ing choices This type of response is indicative of intelligent behavior 
but not of having mastered the short a 
After a child has failed to master a number of steps m phonics, his 
reading ability may appear to deteriorate That is, he now stands 
lower in relation to a fixed grade level standard than he did some 
months ago At this point, subtle and overt pressures are brought to 
bear Uncompleted workbook pages and other evidence of bad work 
habits will appear He may be assigned to a lower grade, which will 
bring pressures from home The child himself will become overly 
concerned about his reading ability, thus adding more pressures, all 
of which may eventually senously hinder bis learning progress 

To discover what phonic skills a child needs, the teacher must rely 
on thorough diagnosis If it is true that some teachers feel insecure 
in teaching phonics (a premise advanced earlier in the chapter), it 
IS not likely that they will be expert in diagnosing pupil needs in this 
area This could result in a tendency to follow mechanically the sug- 
gestions and tailor made lessons found in workbooks or in phonetic 
methods This, of course does not make for creative teaching There 
may also be further confusion as to the advisability of using practices 
which have been proscribed by an authority and indecision as to 
what practices are still in good repute In short, there has been much 
written about phonics, and possibly too many fine lines drawn be 
tween the acceptable and the suspect If any practice helps a particu- 
lar child over a barrier in his reading and is not a threat to his future 
reading progress, that practice is, in his case, justifiable Armed with 
this philosophy, teachers might dispel the fear of doing something 
wrong while teaching phonics 
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the best test for predicting success in reading achievement in the 
first grade is pupil knowledge of letter names ^ An implied criticism 
in this study of basal reader senes is found in the statement that “One 
of the major handicaps to the instmctional program [using a basal 
reader series] was the necessity for teachers to build and exchange 
much of the instructional materials 

The data from this study and from studies of the phonetic approach 
suggest that most basal reader programs might possibly be strength- 
ened by more emphasis on phonic analysis m beginning reading 
This does not imply, however, that a purely synthetic approach is 
necessarily the most desirable one 


CONCLUSION 

Since there has been so much controversy about teaching phonics, 
an in order to show the continuity of the total phonics program in 
the primary grades, this chapter has dealt with phonic instruction 
separately froni the other facets of word analysis and reading instruc 
ion t s ou be emphasized that sound principles of teaching read 
mg must apply to phonics as well as to all other facets of reading 
ms rue ion he fact that confusion and misconceptions are more 
preva en in regard to phonics instruction than in other areas should 
t cause teachers to deviate from principles in which they believe, 
nor fail to apply the precepts of good teaching 
tion of teaching reading most closely related to instruc 

to nrc« oolcs are ( ) complicated symbolic processes are sensitive 
Ol'instrurt’o learn to read as individuals, 

will mt? b" (4)0 given technique 

mLss oren''‘"^ ^ """ “d (5) reading I a 

process oi getting meaning ^ 

letter-combm^t^^ relates to the sounds which must be associated with 
hel,;f ■" ™ds. IS by far the most complicated facet of 
and be abkt^d “"od heading Each child must hear, 

vorhb:otterc!:e:Tr:':^ --ds In many 

> ‘ use his eyes to discriminate between 
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Justifying a given technique on the ground that it helps a particular 
child does not violate any sound principle of teaching However, it 
does not reduce the validity of the premise that any given practice 
or procedure is not likely to work equally well with all children 
Therefore, the reading teacher must have a variety of approaches in 
order to deal with the problems she will meet or to achieve the goals 
she has set 

The one principle which would, if followed, prevent an overempha- 
sis on phonics, or on any other mechanical aspect of reading, is that 
reading must be viewed as a process of discovering meaning The 
good teachers of reading never lose sight of this fact But becoming 
facile in discovering meaning depends on mastering certain funda- 
mental mechanics m the reading process, and phonics is second tn 
importance to no other skill 


YOUR POINT OF VIEW? 


1 The significant difference between a phonetic method and the basal 
reader method is the number of phonic rules or generalizations taught in 
each program * 


2 The significant difference between a phonetic method and the basal 
rea er met o is the point on the educatioml continuum where phonics 
instruction receives emph^sls 


3 If experimental studies establish that children m first grade taught 
by a specific phonetic method are significantly superior m reading to ohil 
methoT® ' should adopt that phonetic 


prev.ourt"„® “r"' 'T'? the vaguest term m the 

previous proposition is (select one) ^ 

A “Specific phonetic method * 

B ' Significintly superior” 

C ‘Rending’ 

teach p"hi°an%" l'''exTept^m‘^^ ™ reading is "never 

ticuhr rhilfl in o ^l r ^ meaningful reading situations” A par 
e he^s vllfi T “*eve independence in reading'lie 

^mnlete iv lusUfi^f T °ut unknLn words ” It woukl be 

Zn cs m 'T n'""; '-ding penods on 

phonics in isolation, i e , dnll on letter sounds, syllabication, and the like 
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‘ learning to read” to “reading to learn” m the various subject-matter 
areas The use of a number of non-integrated textbooks in various 
content areas tends to substantiate the idea that this is a transitional 
period 

These factors form the basis for the generalization that reading 
skills are taught in the primary grades and applied m the interme- 
diate and later grades A further generalization is that since reading 
skills are taught m the primary grades, children who have been 
through these grades have mastered the skills It is true that once 
pupils reach the intermediate level they are expected to do more read 
ing grade by grade while less time is devoted to the actual process 
of learning to read A study of the relationship between reading 
ability and a language factor intelligence test at all grade levels indi- 
cated, however, that the correlation belueen tliese measures was low- 
est at grade four The authors posited a “fourth grade hump in read 
mg ’ which may be accounted for by the increased difficulty of con- 
cepts, style of writing and specialized vocabulary found in reading 
materials at this level A second hypothesis was that this finding 
might reflect a decline in the systematic teaching of reading at the 
fourth grade level ^ 

AN OVERVIEW OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

The reading program of the intermediate grades includes both the 
reinforcement and the extension of the basic reading skills discussed 
m the chapter on beginning reading and the chapter on the primary 
grades The need for expansion of reading skills does not cease with 
a given chronological age, grade level placement or degree of com 
petency attained Because reading is a developmental process com 
petency in reading is a relative thing Mastery of skills adequate for 
the second grade curriculum does not assure that one will be equally 
competent in dealing with the fouith or sixth grade curricular mate 
rials Actually maintaining a constant level of competency may re 
quire growth in reading ability at a somewhat accelerated rate 
throughout the early intermediate grades 

^ George Mmohkes ind Wilh'im D Sheldon The Rehtion Between Read 
ing Test Scores and Language Factors Intelligence Quotients Elementary 
School Journal LV (1955) 346 50 



THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


The intermediate grades present a formidable challenge to the 
teacher of reading The pitfalls are as numerous and ns serious as 
those found at any instructional level The most important challenge 
IS achieving the proper balance between sjstematic instruction in 
reading and instruction m the subject areas of the curriculum char- 
acteristically found in these grades Academic failures and loss of 
interest in school occur in the interme<hate grades because school 
practices, curricular materials, and educational goals tend to accentu- 
ate reading instruction problems 


A TUANSmON PEIUOD 

Teachers agree that idealK the process of learning to read pro- 
gtsses smooth!) without perceptible breaks through a senes of 
g at e c\c , ere are certain factors in the total school framework, 
hm ever, nhieh cause man> teachers to feel that an abmpt transition 
cciirs betneen third and fourth grades The end of the third grade 
'1;= fo-rth IS often designated as the period of 
,1 , ^ There is eridence in classroom behaviors 

n sonic tear hers do sinxiimb to the philosophy that the interme- 
dialt grades should he clnractcnzed by a shift in emphasis from 
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4 The child should be helped to expand his stock of concepts 
This IS essential in all content areas 

5 Practice should be provided m various types of functional read- 
ing — in newspapers, magazines, and books — to supplement basic 
texts in subject areas 

6 Guidance should be supplied in reading for recreation, pleasure, 
and personal growth 

7 The child’s reading interests should be widened to build a 
sound foundation for life long personal reading activities 

8 Appreciation should be developed for good literature, poetry, 
and drama 

9 A wide selection of materials should be made available in all 
fields — science, literature, biography, current events, social studies, 
and the like 

10 A program should be devised for guiding the growth of in- 
tellectually gifted children 

11 Children should be helped to increase the rate at which they 
can comprehend printed word symbols m combination This skill 
becomes increasingly important at this instructional level since the 
curriculum materials m the various content areas make ever widening 
demands on readers 

12 Steps should be taken to improve critical reading skills such as 

a) Coping with figurative or picturesque language 

b) Drawing inferences 

c) Classifying ideas and selecting those that are germane to the 
readers purpose 

d) Evaluating ideas and arriving at the author’s purpose or 
intent 

e) Detecting bias and differentiating between fact and opinion 

13 The following reading study skills should be developed and 
extended 

a) Using books effectivel) — ^making maximum use of the index, 
table of contents, and appendix 

h) Acquiring facility in the use of a dictionary 

c) Using reference books effectively 

d) Understanding graphs, maps, charts, and tables 

e) Using library resources, card catalogue, and periodical in- 
dexes 

f) Note taking and outlining materials for a given purpose 
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In addition to working with the skills introduced in the primary 
grades, the intermediate-level teacher must provide guidance in a 
large number of even more complicated reading tasks The applica- 
tion of skills previously taught also becomes more complex For in- 
stance, visual discrimination taught in beginning reading involves 
perception of structural differences between whole word symbols In 
grade four the child must perceive minute differences within words 
in order to use a dictionary Also, in beginning reading getting mean- 
ing from context was relatively simple since the connotation of an 
unknown sight word was undoubtedly in the child’s meaning vocabu- 
lary In addition, the unknown sight word was probably the only new 
word on the page In the intermediate grades a paragraph in a social 
science text may contain a number of new and difficult concepts as 
well as several unknown sight words 


OBJECTIVES OF INTERMEDIATE LEVEL INSTRUCTION 


1 Individual evaluation should lake place to determine the ca- 
pacity of students and the present level of achievement in all facets 
of reading including 


fl) sight word vocabulary 

b) word attack skills 

c) level of silent reading 

d) meaning vocabulary and concepts 

e) ability to profit from listening situations including oral di 

rectinnc ® 


/) oral reading skills 

g) facility m finding information, use of reference materials 

h) work habits and attitudes 

0 Fnir'" raatenals can be read 

the teacher should devise a flexible read 
m\L initial diagn^s"" ° '’■traces and needs revealed 

tlmabt1alr'‘r''n ^ ^stematie Ines 

"chdd en ie3 pMosophy that 

the i“ ermeTat ? •’"d ^ad to learn at 

the intermediate level They must do both at each level 
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(1) Inflectional endings 

(2) Compound words 

(3) Prefixes and suffixes 

5. Build auditory discrimination of speech sounds in words 

a) Skills in listening 

b) Initial consonant sounds 

c) Substitution of initial and end sounds of words 

d) Blends and digraphs 

e) Vowel sounds 

6 Teach expansion of meanings 

a) Use picture clues 

b) Work with roots or base words 

c) Work with synonyms and antonyms 
7, Develop independent work habits 

8 Teach simple alphabetizing 


Reading Skills and Abilities Chabacteristicallv 
Emphasized at Intermediate Level 
Review, re teach, or teach all skills under A which child 
has not mastered 

Continuously expand sight vocabulary 

Expand word attack skills (phonics and syllabication) 
Develop study skills m finding materials 

b) Use oTreYerence materials, development of independent 

0) FaX^n ->"8 ■”‘>“1: 

glossary, maps, and charts 
; Expand concepts m " 

a) Developm ^ evaluating what is read, 

XXXlationships. and drawing inferences 

3 Increase rate of of reading for 

a) Development o' „^^ont purposes 

b) "pXt^f ability to scan material for specific 
information 
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14 Diagnosis (outlined above) should be continuous and ongoing 
throughout each instructional year An initial diagnosis serves only 
for initial procedures 

SYSTEMATIC READING INSTRUCTION 

The objectives listed above are illustrative of the broad reading 
program m the intermediate grades which has as its over all goal the 
continuous growth of the child - Before such a wide array of goals 
can be achieved all instructional activities must be well planned and 
systematically carried out There are several ways in which a given 
objective can be achieved but regardless of a teacher’s preference 
for particular techniques she must make certain that no important 
reading skill is slighted or ignored Reading instruction in the inter- 
mediate grades should consist of the proper combination of 

1 Review or re teaching of essential skills taught at the primary 
level for those pupils who may not have mastered them there 

2 Introduction and systematic teaching of new reading skills 
characteristically emphasized in the intermediate grades Figure 31 
summarizes these skills at both the primary and intermediate levels 


FIGURE 31 
A 

Reading Skills and Abilities Characteristically 
Emphasized at Primary Level 

1 Stress readiness 'tclmties 

2 Assoente meinmg with pnnted word symbols 

3 Develop sight vocabulary 

4 Build visual word discrimination skills 

a) Word configuration 

b) Context clues 

c) Structural analysis 


the Study of Edi/cU.on 
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Criticism of the use of basal readers at the intermediate grades often 
starts with the premise that these materials are not in themselves a 
complete reading program One can agree with this premise without 
accepting the rather facile generalization that basic senes have little 
instructional utility at this level Ragan correctly points out that the 
problem of reading instruction is not solved by the elimination of 
basal readers at the intermediate level or by making the reader series 
the reading program These materials are designed to take the child 
through a developmental program which maintains a proper balance 
of instruction in all facets of reading Other assets of basal readers in- 
clude the following they are graded as to difficulty level, they allow 
for review of skills previously introduced, workbooks provide seat 
work, most series include supplementary books for both the poorer 
and the accelerated readers, the content and interest level of basal 
materials at the intermediate level is often more appropriate for the 
group for whom it is intended than are the materials at the beginning 
reading level 

Basal readers can be misused or not used at their maximum effec- 
tiveness if the school attempts to have all pupils in a given grade use 
only materials designed specifically for that grade This procedure 
will be ineffective with both the poorer and the more capable readers 
The former may not be able to read the material at their grade place 
ment, and the acceleiated readers are often bored when they are 
\D proceed at a teirtpo tViat betew \Vien gitwtVi It 

should be remembered that these are not inherent weaknesses of 
basal readers but weaknesses resulting from the inept use of such 
materials 

Important reading tasks which are stressed in the basic reader ap 
proach at the intermediate level include 

1 Training in reading for different purposes 

fl) Noting detail, possibly skimming for specific facts 

b) Drawing conclusions or inferences 

c) Detecting author’s mood and purpose 


*\Vil)nm B Rigin, Modern Elementary Curriculum (Rev etl , New York 
Holt, Rinehnrt & Winston Inc , 1960), 208 
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7 Cultivate social understandings through reading 

a) Understanding one’s immediate environment and 
its relation to the past 

b) Understanding other people, countries, and cultures 

8 Encourage recreational reading for 

a) Pleasure 

b) Growth toward maturity 

c) Personal adjustment 


It has been pointed out that the curriculum materials for the inter- 
mediate grades place major emphasis on the teaching of subject- 
matter content At the same lime the available data show conclusively 
that a great number of pupils at the intermediate level cannot cope 
with the content materials at their grade level because they lack the 
necessary reading skills Thus, in the intermediate grades there is 
danger of a too literal acceptance of the old dictum that "a pupil 
earns to read by reading” or “nothing improves one's reading like 
more an more reading This is true for readers who have mastered 
the necessary reading skills, but there is a fallacy in these statements 
when applied to any child who is deficient in reading skills The more 
Vii« With poor reading habits does, the more he reinforces 

^ instruction and guidance aimed at im- 

on in all content areas, from this point 

m TJeZTl ’ r The facts taught 

the X„r f “nd mathemahcs ate .mportant, hut 

Will en-hlp reading skills which 

Sincrmanv h “‘^oP'^-dently ,n any of these intent areas 

duct o” ^“11 need .nstrucfon tn teadtng skills, any re- 

McKee\ O”-™" 

the teachma of ft ^ periods should be assigned for 

valid . ® in the intermediate grades is 

Using Basal Reader Series The use nf i j 
proven method nf ^ ^ reader series is one 

I method of implementing systematie reading instmction 

Houghton hSn S'! Heodmg In the Elementary School ( Boston 
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teacher-made or workbook skiJl-building exercises At other times 
the teacher may not work with any particular group but will give 
hints on individual help where needed There will be some situ- 
ations where instruction can involve the entire class For example, 
the teacher may deal with the entire class when giving instruction 
in the use of the dictionary, in group planning of a unit, in word 
meaning sessions, when reading to the group, or when giving in- 
struction in how to find materials These instances of class-wide in 
struction would undoubtedly be followed by grouping techniques 
based on pupils’ present achievement and individual needs 

Skills m Word-Attack. Word attack skills must be both reviewed 
and extended in the intermediate grades The specific tasks to be 
dealt with include all those which have been discussed at the be- 
ginning and primary levels Since instruction m these tasks has 
taken place in previous grades one of the real dangers at the inter 
mediate level is the assumption that pupils are proficient in these 
skills As a matter of fact many pupils will need review or re- 
teaching of word attack skilb Since it would be wasteful to teach 
these to the entire class, such instruction should take place on an 
individual or small group basis determined by pupil needs 

Experience indicates that lack of ability in phonic analysis will 
be a major stumbling block for many pupils at this level Since most 
of the emphasis on teaching phonics falls m the primary grades the 
curricular materials at the intermediate level may not contain 
enough practice for those pupils who are markedly deficient m this 
skill Pupils in this category will have a variety of problems Thus, 
to help all such individuals the teacher at the intermediate level 
should be familiar with the entire phonics program So that the 
teacher may see the continuity of the total phonics program, Chap 
ter 6 IS devoted to this topic 

Prefixes and suffixes should be dealt with extensively at the inter- 
mediate level from the standpoint of both structural and meaning 
changes produced There is of course, no limit to the prefixe*^ or 
suffixes which should be taught at this level Tlie following prefixes 

J^ies A Fitzgenld Prefixes m CluUl Writing Elcmcntanj Englnh 
WXVl (1959) 576 80 
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d) Evaluative reading or critical analysis which involves the 
weighing of facts opinions, generalizations, analogies, and 
the like 

e) Problem solving through reading 

2 Extension of word recognition skills phonic analysis, struc- 
tural analysis with emphasis on prefixes and suffixes 

3 Practice m organization of data gleaned from reading 

4 Development of general vocabulary and expansion of concepts 

5 Development of all communication skills through integrating 
reading listening and composition 

6 Broadening interests and reading tastes, helping to build a 
foundation for recreational reading and cultivating appreciation of 
poetry and good literature 

7 Workbook exercises which develop skill in the use of the dic- 
tionary 

8 Graded books and workbook exercises which are excellent ma 
terials for use in a reading diagnosis 

A Period for Reading Instruction A definite reading instruction 
period should be incorporated into the program of the intermediate 
grades Incidental teaching of reading in the sub)ect areas, which is 
commendable in itself will leave many children with inadequate 
instruction in fundamental reading skills Using basic readers and 
the workbooks which are included m basal programs will assure 
systematic instruction in all skills and prevent serious instructional 
gaps which might occur in incidental teaching A definite reading 
period does not imply that all pupils will be receiving the same m 
ruction As pointed out above this practice is unjustifiably wasteful 
Certainly m the use of workbooks good readers will not need all types 
in th readers will need teacher guidance 

on worH ntt works with a group of pupils who need review 

nendenllv frn ^ can be reading inde 

interests Dun o a developing new reading 

he ad anced e® *= ‘^^-^her can xvork with 

the adxanced group stressing appreciation or critical analysis of a 
poem or story while the sMs group works 
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VARIABILITY AMONG PUPILS 

w„a.., .n "-"S 

reading instruction A of schooling than they 

dividual differences at the end ^„u,n(T nims at moving every 

did at the end of the first year ea g 

child along at his maximum rate ^he ^ the 

in a given period of time the differences between chil- 

better the teaching, the 8>-®‘ ^ intermediate grades, 

dren By the time a group of children re ^ 

they are strung ont over * ^am receive varying 

Although different facets of t g P intermediate 

degrees of emphasis at different g-^e ’aval ividnal child 

grades the emphasis almost has io Ba ^ p,t. 

needs regardless of what is found m e jmction in the inter- 
Pcular g?ade The need an e rlbihties found in 

mediate grades grows out of the ^‘^J^^^nonal needs 
children and their equally wide rang ..-ential to a successful 
Importance of Diagnosis. Dia^osis p„nciples of teaching 

reading program at *e materials being 

reading do not vary with gra mtermediate grades mahes a 

used The variability of ously, particularly appropriate 

number of principles, P , , Reeled to deal with mate- 

to this period (a) no child ® tj,e learner’s present 

rials he cannot read, (b) instruc lo ^ pupils needing 

level, (c) a thorough diagnosis student is 

special instruction and indica j„„overed instruction must be 

deficient, (d) once weaknesses are ais 

fitted to individual needs Mlowing sound principles 

An illustration of the importance 
of instruction is provided By * ® P^P^ .5 pnow how unlikely it is 
phonic analysis skills Experience e. 

that he will simply outgrow his ^ techniques for 

has come this far without developing msights^. 
overcoming his problem is m i se teaching If ^ child has 

do so in the absence of shillful gm , ‘/t beUieen the first 

not developed the ability to hear J dnmfound, donn 

syllables of words such as d»np c, i7icrc> miracle, it is use- 

noes, damsel, or marble, mortal, mti » rules regarding short 
less to attempt to teach him a number ot rui 
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should not be neglected dis, de, ex, in, ah, pre, re, sub, un co, tram, 
in, he, con, mis, auto, al, semi, en Suffixes ment, Uon, able, ous, ly, 
er, ful, ward, less, or, en, ence, ance, ness, est, ihle, mg, ist, ably, 
age, ed, ance 

Syllabication is a dictionary skill which should be stressed in the 
intermediate grades Breaking words into syllables is of consider- 
able aid to the child in arriving at the pronunciation of words in 
reading and is also a real aid m spelling Practice in breaking words 
into syllables is most helpful as a remedial technique (See Chap- 
ter 13) 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONAL PROBLEMS IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE PROGRAM 

Every instructional level in the school presents its own unique 
challenges to teachers Undoubtedly it is not intentional that the 
intermediate grades constitute a break m the continuity of instruc- 
tion in the elementary school Nevertheless, the emphasis on sepa- 
rate textbooks in the various subject areas is one of the chief sources 
of instructional problems These books call for a fairly high level of 
independent reading ability and special facility in a number of 
reading-study skills such as the ability to use the dictionary, refer- 
ence materials, graphs, charts and tables 

These curricular materials confront the reader with an ever- 
increasing number of unknown and relatively difficult concepts ® 
In addition, much more complex sentence structure and a variety 
of organizational patterns are found which frustrate many pupils 
It is necessary to know many new and more difficult connotations 
for words met previously and to understand a large number of 
idiomatic and figurative expressions The amount of reading which 
is required is suddenly increased and pupils must develop the 
abiht) to read and comprehend at a more rapid rate They must 
also dcNclop flexibility in their reading so as to be able to adjust 
rate to both difficulty level and purpose Instructional procedures 
for coping with these and other problems are discussed in the re- 
mainder of this chapter 

0 Riclnrtl L Qimcr and Willnm D Sheldon. "Prohlems m the Development 
of Conetpts Tlirough ReadmR.’ Efemcntary Schoof Journal, LV (1934), 226 29 
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vowels, long vowels, or vowels followed by varying numbers of 
consonants The child must be taught to make auditory discrimina- 
tions and the fact that this is ordinarily taught in first grade does 
not alter the fact that in this case it will have to be done now Until 
the inability to discriminate between speech sounds is overcome, 
the student can make little real progress in gaming independence 
in sounding The principle of going back to where the child is ap- 
plies to every learning step in phonic analysis, such as learning 
initial consonant sounds, learning substitution of initial sounds, rec- 
ognizing blends, distinguishing between long and short vowel 
sounds, and understanding syllabication 
Standardized tests and teacher-made informal reading tests ap- 
propriate for all of the elementary grades have been discussed m 
detail in Chapter 5 The reader may wish to refer to this discussion 
found on pages 151* 167 A commendable practice m the mterme* 
diatc grades is the use of teacher prepared comprehension questions 
over the \anous subject materials covered Such tests can serve two 
purposes They are diagnostic from the teacher’s standpoint, and 
they can provide excellent guidance for the reader To devise tests 
which serve both these purposes is difficult and time-consuming 
As a result, many attempts at preparing such tests tend to isolate 
facts and details In this connection, it should be remembered that 
the pupil at the intermediate level needs practice m evaluating 
ideas seeing relationships, and drawing inferences 
Grouping Practices Grouping pupils for instructional purposes is 
esscntnl m the intermediate grades if the teacher is to deal success 
fully with the needs of all pupils The philosophy and aims of mtra- 
c ass grouping have been discussed in Chapter 4 and will not be 
repeated here However, the range of reading ability among pupils 
at this level and the great variety of reading materials available 
ma^ e possible a number of grouping practices which can be used 
c cc i\e ) Highl) structured groups become less practical in the 
m ermei i.ite grades \el all the virtues of grouping can be achieved 
a varietj of tasks at vaiying levels of difficulty are devised for use 

>n a gn on classroom ^ 


nroH H pupils m a social science class may 

tin I ’ ' textbooV, there are numerous other ma- 

avai a ) e at all levels of difficulty Some of these lend them- 
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.mmedmte interests Average readers may 

vrouos aecordmg to the nature of the project Pupils with special 
TohLs nuiy be^vorhed with individually Only good teaching and 
Lnd administrative practices can make it possible to meet 
varied needs of all pupils 

DEVELOPING PERMANENT READING INTERESTS 

Developing permanent reading interests 
motivatio^n fo^readmg Mamtammg mterest m re^admg^an^^^^^^^ 

attitudes toward reading are specia p ranee of 

reading materials m all areas The e , ■ aonroach m the 

where onln« 

various subject matter areas ine o y j g 

would be a’ belief that all pupils -.Xh, S to ^d ’oooks at 
level, that no children in the gtoiy .i,,i j.en are ready to move 

the designated grade level, and t a no ^ enjoyed a fair 

beyond these graded materials In y» threatened by the 

degree of success m (},e curricular materials 

much broader reading tasks demand^ by he 

of the middle grades On this P°‘"* ^.^dren often need some 

There is evidence from vanous reading habits to advance to 

help m breaking away ^5°'" * J cases m which perfection 

the higher intermediate level Tb danger, the danger that 

of the pnmary techniques pres P induce a child to 

marked facility for reading at the primary level wi 

rest on his oars i 

When the child can read "“^/^^“d.rg'fcurt^aX the 

does not understand, his onjoym understand, his inability 

child senses that he is expected Reading becomes a threat 

to do so colors his attitude toward r . g teacher or cope with 

in that he cannot attain arbiVary fulfillment, achieve- 

the questions provided by the e j,ng tasks which are then 

meat, or success accompanies the daily b 
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4 Each child can also make his own “new word list” which grows 
out of his reading on the topic 

5 Newspaper and magazine articles may be read by some pupils 
in the class 

6 Models, charts, or other illustrations which clarify some facet 
of the project may be prepared and displayed With some guidance 
from the teacher, this task may be made quite appealing to poorer 
readers 

7 Better readers may report to the class on material found in 
reference or other books 

In teaching or reviewing certain reading skills, the teacher can use 
many procedures parallel to those used at the primary level Many 
pupils are now independent readers, and they can, if materials are 
available, do profitable supplementary reading while the teacher 
stresses the mechanics of reading with a group of less competent 
readers At other times poorer readers can work independently on 
skill building exercises while the teacher checks the progress of, and 
gives suggestions to, the group of advanced readers 
Individualized Reading. Discussed in Chapter 4 as a method, in- 
dividualized reading might be mentioned here as an extension of 
tra itional grouping practices An individualized program can help 
teachers cope with pupil variability The wider the range of abilities 
and the wider the range of pupil needs in reading, the more apparent 
1 ecomes that three or four reading groups will not be adequate to 
^ pupils m a given classroom Some pupils will 

0 I ogically into anj one of these groups It is an educational 
p a ox t at as pupil abilities within the classroom become more 
iversc, the textbook approach becomes more widely used and the 
SIC curria.hr materials become more rigid and inflexible The aim 
IX to have each child read the materials he 

rfmiiro ^ which he is interested When these two 

f'rc met, reading is likely to become purposeful and 
grade* le\^cl " reading program can be initiated at any 

detrre'e on ^^tcr in this chapter depends to a high 

reading even among children working m 


rcidm mmT?’ f “ g'^cn projecrindependent 

must l,c penuittcd to read on their own and to pursue thcr 
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as having happened comes to be accepted as an event which hap 
pened Further, the auy it is "reported” may make it appear to have 
implications which do not necessarily follow 

This brings us to the point that budding permanent ■‘'jading inter- 
ests can sometimes be obstructed by ignoring any 
be considered controversial If the future allows - *e luxuiy o 
retrospection, we may be forced someday “ X 

telhng\veakness of American education in the past has been fte 
tendeLy of our schools to try to capture pupils interests w ith 
tered down, expurgated versions of political 

issues It hils often been said that our schoo s have m teach 

the responsibility of good citizenship Certainly schoo t 

teach Lstract morality as it applies to citizenship 
teaching has been conducted m a sort of intellectua 

citizenship in a free country ™^®,earty seen and altema 

an asset to society only where the issues y schools 

tives clearly understood It is a tenable hypo ® , immaturity 
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neither pleasant nor rewarding When reading does not fulfill these 
psychological needs which are so strong in children, interest in read 
mg is likely to suffer 

Once the child discovers that reading is a satisfying experience, 
reading for many purposes should become a highly reinforced re 
sponse ^ The child should learn that he may read 


1 To gam information about countless interesting topics 

2 To realize a very important form of self-achievement 

3 To experience vicarious adventure and romance 

4 To better understand the world in which he lives 

5 To broaden that concept through understanding other people 
and other parts of the world (or universe) 

6 To become familiar with and profit from the lives of great per- 
sons through the reading of biographies 

7 To keep informed about current advances in international rela 
tions, medicine, science, and new occupational opportunities 

of the outcomes listed above depend on two factors the child s 
^ read, and the availability of interesting reading material 

bchools must assume the responsibility for making materials avail- 
^ f udmg current publications such as newspapers, magazines, 
and brochures on special topics In addition, of course, pupils must 
e encouraged to read One of the best ways of doing this is to incor- 
pora e t e use of supplementary materials into the daily curricular 
an r* ° school A daily newspaper which features national 

ml "ews IS probably the most effective means of help 

othpri: understand modern man’s interdependence with 

forceful illustration of this interde- 
aboiii 1 ^" event which occurs any place in the world is read 
\\orltl Pi same day or hour anywhere m the 

cation ^^^^*^*oj'PP>'eciateourprogressmcommuni- 

^ taught to see and understand the 

commiinifat -ri, misunderstanding inherent in mass 

‘ here is that an event which is “reported” 

cntton, CV\VVnT'( Arts Program." Journal of Edu 
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will not be alleviated by having these children do more work at this 
revel fe simpW read other textbooks This solntion will not extend 
the ialenied, who will acquire little additional information by spend- 

‘"'Xi:rtlg“^ 

ability to profit from instruction, our schools ,, auJ 

unsuccessful in achieving this goal 

Begardless of high ideals, our mass not 

many cases led us to gear instruction to e go free 

to be construed as an expression of ^ ^,f^et a solution 

education but rather as a recogni i helped to develop 

for one of its obvious shortcomings If pupils are helpea f 

study skills which lead to the 

easy access to interesting supple y However there 

schLl has at least fulfilled its °bvmus obhga tions^Howe^^^ 
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filled for all children but which are particularly acute 

the intellectually capable » narticularly successful in 
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“Historical milestones in mans quest for personal (civil) lib 
erties ” 

“The basic philosophical differences (aims) between various 
‘isms’ or forms of government ’ 

While it is true these topics might be controversial, error of opinion 
can be tolerated m the intermediate grades if reason ( and reading) 
are left free to combat it An excellent time and place for pupils to 
begin thinking on such topics is that point on the educational con 
tinuum where they are developing permanent reading interests and 
permanent attitudes toward reading 


THE INTELLECTUALLY CAPABLE 

The problem of arousing and maintaining interest in reading is 
not confined to the less than adequate reader The excellent student 
also faces certain educational hazards in our schools Since we teach 
great masses of children in large groups by textbook methods, it is 
almost inescapable that the more facile readers will not always be 
stimulated by our standardized methods and matenals The inter 
mediate grades can become a very critical period for gifted students 
as far as maintaining interest in reading is concerned The challenge 
0 the intellectually able student is present at all grade levels but 
beromes more pronounced at the intermediate level because the 
c 1 s abilities and interests are often beyond the standard curricular 
materials ^Vhen bright pupils are expected to “adjust” to this condi- 
tion, they often become satisfied simply to get by or, worse, to be- 
come uncritical readers They may plod through required text- 
reading which requires no mental exertion on their part 

IS true that there are marked differences in reading achievement 
an nee s among pupils who are classed as intellectually capable 
f me ° ^ IS group will need instruction in the fundamental skills 
o rea mg ability to deal xvith concepts may be far advanced 

Kn ^ larger group of the extremely capable will 

be adv-anced both in the mechanical skills and m the ability to deal 
wi 1 con«pts For these pupils, graded materials at their grade 
pheement level will be mastered without as much drill repetition 
and guidance as is characteristically given to the class The problem 
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another for science, and so forth, a respect for 
readme and the content subjects emerges in the slogan y 
a ealr of reading” The nature of the reading * 

great difference between pupils’ instruetional ‘ f “ 

Ld even mandatory that some reading ?'!/;’bmcVareas 
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Some discussions of this problem are 
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10 Dorothy KendTll Bncken ApPi'^?In\f°BoCnTo? University of CHcifio 
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6 The teacher can afford to use more analysis of stones or litera- 
ture with the more capable pupils This might take place on an in- 
dividual or small group basis 

7 Those pupils capable of such work should be encouraged to 
participate in special creative activities such as 

fl) writing biographies of famous persons from material they 
have gathered from many sources 
h) describing historical events based on wide reading about 
these happenings 

c) writing plays or dialogue involving historical personages 

d) making “resource maps” in social studies 

c) giving oral reports based on outside reading which will be 
a contribution to the knowledge of the group 

8 Children should be encouraged to gather resource materials on 
a topic on which the class is working These would include pictures, 
current magazines, bulletins, books which deal with any facet of the 
topic, and films Such materials could be used in developing an 
“interest corner ’ ( See Chapter 14, p 439 ^ and Chapter 13 for further 
discussion of this procedure) 

9 Pupils should be given access to professional recordings of 
plays poems or prose Such materials, as well as films and books, 
ma) be borrowed from libraries, curriculum centers, or the local 
state department of education depository 

10 Children should be encouraged to do research on topics which 
help them see the social forces which shape their society This type 
of actuity will make “learning for responsible leadership” more than 
an empt\ phrase 

INTEGRATING READING INSTRUCTION WITH SUBJECT MATTER 

In discussing the integration of reading instruction with subject 
matter, two concepts deserve attention The first is that all reading 
mstniction in the intermediate grades cannot logically be relegated 
cxclusnelj to one scheduled period each day while the rest of the 
school da) is deaoted excliisiaely to teaching content subjects with- 
out concern for reading skills The idea that various facets of reading 
must be taught concurrent!) with subject matter is constantly ver- 
balized b) teachers and educators Even in schools which are de- 
partmcntalizctl with one teacher responsible for social science. 
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A factor wh.ch may lead to the ^yp^esrs tha^certam essenhal 

skills of reading are more “eessfully from basal 

Other IS the fact that many pupils ‘ reasons for this have 

readers and yet do poorly m subject areas The reason to 

been discussed previously The basa rea ers p j concepts 

vocabulary, teachers are alerted to new word and difficult con ^p ^ 

found in each lesson, and systematic instruction p 

the pupil over these potential difficu ties jg^el of the 

developmental, the real issue may v/e ^ „j, gaP for a more 

material in subject-area textbooks Tbese dif- 

extensive development of essential rea mg 

ferent configuration of arithmetic, and geog- 

fully analyzes the content of history. ’„,h™,lar readme skills 

raphy books, he finds it difficult to ^^^^^in ano* 

which are more characteristically need -Vinlarv and concepts 

What will inevitably be found is that the f " , fek 

met in each field are roadblocks for some P“P g j pj grasp main 
of background, interests andl^ P”' 

ideas, and use context clues, word at k^^. situations Reading 

pose, are factors which operate m al „ ® .__t areas is farther 
which children are expected to do m many _aterial m basal 

removed from their actual experienres t ‘ standpoint 

reader series Textbooks which may be “cetot rom e 
of accuracy and breadth of content may be P^ 

standpoinTof the readers present vocabulary and concepts 

DEVELOPING CONCEPTS 

Meaningful reading at the intermediate pupils are con- 

quisition and continual extension of met in their 

fronted with more difficulties per rea mg u , coping with 

primary reading One of the major rea mg P „ meanings 

the gap which tends to develop between js expected to 

and the demands made by the curricu ar because of the 


lar material^ - — r 

mted out that because of the 
read In an earlier chapter ir materials, teachers 

rigid control of vocabulary m begin g - interest m these 

had a snecml nroblem of arousing an m 
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adjust rate to purpose 
attitude of the reader 
drawing conclusions 
word attack skills 
getting main ideas 
locating information 
specialized vocabulary 


read for main ideas 
noting and weighing details 
using contextual clues 
organizing ideas 
discriminating between 
relevant and irrelevant 
information 


Most teachers of reading would find it difficult to associate each of 
the skills listed above with just one of the content areas 
This leads us to the second point of view which holds that while 
there are a great number of reading skills which go toward making 
up the total skill called reading, it is doubtful that these skills divide 
along content or subject-matter lines Granted there are a few 
specifics which are more likely to be needed m one area than in an- 
other, but these do not constitute the essence of reading A few spe- 
cific skills would include map reading in history, graphs and tables 
in geography, abbreviations of elements m science, understanding 
scale drawings or blue prints in shop work The basic premise of this 
point of view is that reading ability is a total process involving the 
total person and that a reader functions m any reading situation 
under a given set of attitudes, interests, and skills There are not 
several sets of principles, one applicable to reading, one to science, 
one to geography Reading weaknesses or inabilities inevitably oper- 
ate in all reading situations 

A further point would be that there are not several sets of prin 
reading which divide along subject area lines 
et er t e teacher is attempting to develop adequate concepts for 
con^rticnf, parallel, equivalent, or isosceles in arithmetic or plateau, 
pole della, or isihmm in geography, the problem is working with 
nord meanings Drawing inferences should not be thought of as 
belonging erclnsively to one area of the eurricnlum A pupd may in 
10 course o a ay be asked to draw inferences as to what happens 
sshen a decimal point is inserted between digits in two digit num- 
bers, Mhat effect mountains, located between the sea and the plains, 
have on rainfall on the plains, and what happens to the clreum- 
ferenco of a balloon placed ra the freezer compartment of a re- 


frigcrator 
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The red corpuscles are roc.ng through , , ,,,, 

To solve problems like this, turn your mulUphcaUon table of ergots 

into a division table 

The nitive city is hachward and ug'y j /mviIits- 

The MediterrLean became a melting pot for surround g 

““The people who lived in fixed settlements made far greater progress 

“rs^Ta^cent times, the Mediterranean is a great connecting 
highway. 

There is plenty of home-grown wool 

Business and industry were paralyzed 

Science has unlocked the greatest force m natum 

China was not entirely sealed off f™-" the coast 

A belt of irrigated land stretches almos . Mediterranean Coast to 

In time! the front of Europe shifted from the Mediterrane 

the Atlantic Coast , _ „ innd mass 

As the globe shows, Europe and Asn rea y possible 

The shrinking world and new 'oven ions . j instead 

If some day The river is controlled it will be a great life g 

GrlfuyT^ontinent was opened up Another >wer had been 
added to the British croicn , {..ture 

The top of the world willhave anevr mex i g 

Almost every farmer grows some cash c p 

sterminR stones along the 

Britain was busy for many ye.ars m getting ! P g 
sea ways 

PRONUNCIATION AND MEANING PROBLEMS 

Pronunciation and ’"'=‘'•“"8 “"o^inreducationally un- 

text in which they are met, but there words by means of 

sound m reviewing or teaching a series ° ^ Ijitter pro- 

either the chsilkboard or a lesson shee those pupds 

cedure is that a given exercise can be used with y 

. ort.iil thssroom siUntionb For 

Unpublished data compiletl by te^chcK in E Sti.nn. 

further dat-i the reader may consult , t fextboohs in Clemen irj 

and Robert E Pitton. ‘The Rending D^culty Paul Witt). Rending 

Science,’* Elementary School Journal, L t • , ( 1950 ) 

of Socnl Studies Malernls. ’ Efementanj Enghih, AA 
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materials Children's concepts and experiences extended far beyond 
this basal reader material By the time the intermediate level is 
reached, the teacher's problem has traveled full circle Difficult words 
and concepts are introduced m the content textbooks in such protu- 
Sion that many pupils are frustrated and in a sense lost 

Hildreth writes, ‘The middle grade pupil can now expect to meet 
new words he has never seen before m the proportion of about 1 m 
10, even in material prepared for his age group and a still larger 
proportion of strange words in difficult texts'*^’ The problem o 
meaningful reading is complicated by the fact that in the interme- 
diate grades, as well as at higher levels, there are found a great 
number of idiomatic expressions, abstract terras, figurative terms, 
and new connotations for words met earlier In the primary grades, 
even though the occurrence of these is less frequent, teachers are 
alerted to them through the teaching manuals accompanying the 
basal reader senes used Also, deliberate instruction is provided m 
the workbooks which supplement the reader senes With the shift to 
separate textbooks in the content areas, there tends to be less em 
phasis on helping pupils with meaning difficulties precisely at the 
point where help is most needed Examples of difficult concepts from 
fourth and fifth grade geography, science, and arithmetic books are 
cited below Teachers found that many pupils did not understand 
these concepts even after the material had been assigned and covered 
in class 

Many years and great sums of money will be needed to harness the 
river 

It (blood) IS earned through other branching tubes called veins 
^Vhen you are frightened, your pupils get bigger 
Check by doing each example again 

You bite and chew your food with the crotuns of your teeth 
OrnithoJogists have examined the crops of manv birds to find out 
what kind of food they eat 

Most of the infections and contagious diseases are caused by bacteria 
Birds help to keep the balance of nature 
We can use a ruler to subtract fractions 
Cloud formations make what is called a mackerel sky 

Gertrude Hildreth Tccc/img Reading (New York Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, Inc , 1938) 
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From .he oer.al photographs r. ff “’t ^HeTecdlelZ 

whether the railroad was iiariow or regular g g 
the day the picture was made the fuel gauge j ''7^ “ 

empty He remembered attempting to gauge the effect of 
wind on his chances of returning safely 

5 Homographs are -ds which am ahWe^info^.^^^d.^^^^^^ 
both sound and meaning Words whic pronun 

siderable opportunity for ^j^Cld be points ou^^ that it 

ciation and meaning are not «>d>“‘« „re indicated 

IS only through context or us.ige that t p p 

The announcer stated, “Thus we close the broadcast of this very o ose 

The director was not content with the ^i^the health department 
The old man stated he would refuse to let the health oep 

clear the refuse from his property brought an inter 

The teacher said she would not ob,ect if each pupil oroug 

estmg object to school t j 

Some people would rebel at being cal e a 
Truck farms produce a variety of pro uce , 

Many a minute was spent in giving ® , record them cate 

When you make a record of your sales, be sure 

fully learn 

Teaching word recognition, '"®‘'"'"^®; ”excSent method of mte- 
ing situations which call for reading is ^ broader method 

grating reading instruction in all su 1® ‘ j curriculum is 

tor integrating reading instruchon with the tor 
through the unit approach 

the unit approach 

The unit method has been discussed m (concept include 

many different labels'^ Descriptive and survey 

resource units, teaching units, activity uni » vvhich attempts to 
units The unit method is a classroorn proce around a 

organize and integrate a number or eami g 

- /nev ed , New York 

“ William B Ragan, Modern Eten^Jary Cornell 
Holt, Rmehirt 4c Winston, Inc , 1960), C "ip » 
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who reveal a need for it and may be used with them several times if 
needed A hst of words that are difficult to pronounce might include 
aisle, fatigue, coyote, exit, plague, Steve, cache, posse, gauge, corps, 
heau, feign, nephew, antique, bouquet, isthmus, agile, chaos, ache, 
plateau, quay, bivouac, czar, recipe, stature, reign, viaduct, suede 
A number of exercises can be devised to teach the pronunciation 
and meaning of such words A few are listed below 

1 In the first column the difficult words are listed and adjoining 
columns contain the dictionary pronunciation and meaning 


cache 

cash 

a hole in the ground, or a hiding place 

feign 

fSn 

to imagine invent, hence, to form and relate 
as if true 

quay 

k5 

a stretch of paved bank or a solid artificial 
landing place made beside navigable water, 
for convenience m loading and unloading 
vessels 

bivouac 

biv do Sk 

an encampment for a very short sojourn, 
under improvised shelter or none 


2 Use the difficult word and a synonym m the same sentence 

As they reached the plateau the guide said, ‘ It will be easier walking 
on this flat level ground ” 

Climbing mountains is hard work ” said the guide ‘ We will rest 
when you feel fatigued so tell me when you get tired ’ 


3 Prepare a card for each word, one side of the card contains the 
difficult word and its pronunciation, the other side has a sentence using 
the word 



■ 

When a tornado strikes a 
community, chaos results 
Houses are blown down fires 



break out, fallen trees block 

(ka Ss) 

1 

the streets, telephone poles 
and wires are down, and the 
fire department cannot get 
through the streets 


4 Prepare a short paragraph in which the difficult word is used m 
several contexts 
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1 The unit serves as the framework w.thm which “P® 

ences are shaped into larger, more meaningful wholes The “nit j 
mits more than the superficial study of a topic and encourages wide 
and varied reading 

2 Units can be used in any area of the curriculum 

3 The pupils learn that reading is the key to 1 

on all. sub, ek and not just an operation performed in the basa 

reader and accompanying workbooks , , „ vanetv of 

4 The unit approach can and should include a great variety o 

experiences lelated to reading, such as excursions 

small group participation in working on v.arious face P j . 

5 Units sLcture the learning situation so as to make reading 

more varied, more meaningful, and more . ^ork 

6 Units permit pupils of widely different readi § 

on different facets of the same project Reading ”,2 

levels of difficulty can be used, and children need not be direct y 

.«h.. — .y -iri'; 

work with a child or a group of ^^^g^accelerated reader 

activity at their own level The retarded « cnmethine that 

can be working independently and successfully on something 

“ f S's ^ »d '-'p » 

in research reading 
examples of units 

A unit on weather designed for a ^^fg^/gs^oTthe class 

as an illustration The teacher had arouse television, 

through an assignment of watching wea discussion 

finding interesting pictures of weather stahons, * decision 

of stoLs dealing with weather Out of this 

to have a study^umt on weather Pupils “Xa„d work- 

identifying objectives, limits of the unit 

mg on individual projects which fell 
These are listed below 

1 Objectives of unit on weather Uorms man 

a) To learn ways in which w eather helps or harms m 
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particular theme A unit may be devised for any subject area and 
can cover a time span of a few days dunng which pupils attempt to 
find the answer to a parhcular question or, as is usually the case, 
may extend over a period of weeks and may culminate in some class 
project The culmination might be a play, a school program, or a 
science fair consisting of many individual and committee projects 
all related to the central theme While the unit approach is not new, 
it IS consistent with the aims of modern curriculum planning Unit 
study can help avoid the tendency toward fragmentation of the cur- 
riculum into isolated, seemingly unrelated parts 

Units lend themselves to two types of major emphasis The first 
type emphasizes pupil experiences built around a specific topic, such 
as How We Get Our Food Experiences related to this topic might 
include visits to various types of farms, to a cannery, a cold storage 
plant, a meat packing plant, a dairy, or a bakery Pupils may plant 
and care for a garden or a window box The second major emphasis 
is on wide reading It is likely that emphasis on the experience ap 
proach will come at the early elementary level, shifting to reading m 
the subject areas in the intermediate grades These two methods are 
extremely compatible, and the proper combination of the two ap 
proaches undoubtedly makes for a better total learning situation 
e use of the unit approach that emphasizes wide reading is re- 
served for the intermediate grades because wide reading calls for 
pupi s w o ave mastered the fundamentals of beginning reading 
Also, It IS difficult to secure a wide variety of interesting supplemen 
cr‘r?,U """u reading levels below the third 

j y they have reached the intermediate 

LnrlP opportunities to learn to work both inde- 

pendently and CO operatively m small groups 

AD\ANTACES OF THE UNIT APPROACH 

The approach are quite varied 

I the T" ""S '’“■y 'V.th =uch factors 

mil habrts of the 

sZe of th "“PP'ementary reading material available 

prch i;^snr:aS2 
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4 Culminating activity u i, « « 

It «as deeded that at the end of the umt the class «ould ha^e a 
Weather Fair All mdmdual and group projects would he displaje . 
including posters, graphs and charts, picture senes, pnpi ™de m 
struments for measuring weather, and all wntten projects Parents 
were invited to MSit the class on a particular afternoon and other 
classes in the school saw- the display at certain times d'ly Chi - 

dren explained their projects and received a great ea o g 

fachon from this culminating activit) ^ 

Units Integrate Work in All Areas. A well P’-'"'-'* 
a vanetj of purposeful learning expenenMS, as i 
the teacher had structured activities so that all facets 

nculum receiv ed attention ^ii,Urpn 

Spelling Many words were learned >«cidentall) as ehddren 

pnnted them on their posters or charts New w or s l-rciin; 
U studied as part of the umt (weather, thermometer, mereunj. 

rainfall, temperature, erosion, bureau) Ucnlth 

Health One popular topic. How Weather A#cet Our Heam. 
almost became a unit within a unit The entire ,P he 

and each pupil w as asked to write a •accoun teacher 

had found m his reading that answered Ae ques i finding 

had a few references for those children who ^^^P '"/jesson 

material What was ostensibly a health lesson a so OTitten 

in communicabon skills as the children worked ™ 
assignments Practice in oral language usage a so re 
as children discussed or reported their findings o solved 

Arithmetic A lack of understanding of *■= P™’’ ^Vd.ate ffades 
IS more of a stumbling block in arithmeUc in ® yems enh 

than IS lack of computational skills Failure to rea P h 

caUy will result in hazy concepts In unit work 
lems which are met emerge from the imme la e tern 

learner Problems such as finding tlie average rai ‘ and 

perature. or total foodstufis raised, are relate ^ ed for ac- 

become meaningful in the goal directed a barometer or 

curate measurement becomes apparent in 

measuring a rainfall _ topic that re- 

Science Basically the unit was a science science pre- 

ceived emphasis at this parbcular grade leve vv j o the 

diets and Leks weather and the scientific instruments used 
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h) To learn what causes vanous types of weather and changes 
of seasons 

c) To learn the causes and elFects of rainfall, temperature, fog 

d) To become familiar with the instruments used in measuring 
or predicting weather changes 

2 Questions to be answered 

fl) How IS a thermometer constructed and how does it work^ 

b) What IS fog^ 

c) What causes haiP 

d) What IS lightning"^ Why is it followed by thunder^ 

c) Why do we have seasons such as winter and summer? 

/) Why are some parts of the earth always hot and others al- 
ways cold’ 

g) Why IS there very little rainfall in one part of a country and 
a great deal in another part’ 

h) Why IS It important for man to be able to predict weather’ 

0 What IS a barometer’ How does it work’ 

;) \Vhat IS humidity’ 

3 Representative activities or projects, both individual and group 
n) Keeping a daily record of temperatures Securing temper^' 
tures registered in cities m different parts of the country 
) Preparing charts and graphs which illustrate some aspect of 
weather 

( 1 ) Average rainfall for different states and countries 
( - ) The relationship between rainfall and the type of crops 
raised m a particular area 

effect of rainfall on density of population 
( ) laps showing occunence of tornadoes, hurricanes, or 

floods during past decade 

xp aining and demonstrating a thermometer and barome- 
ter ® 


d) 

c) 


Doing research on the work of the U S Weather Bureau m 
prerhct.ng «eather_how rt rs done and why 

Miidying the effects of weather on human dress, shelter, or 


I) 

S) 


Measuring ramfitll during a ram 

Securing pictures which illustrate any facet of weather or 

IC C ccto 'leather, such as floods, erosion, storms on land 

and sea, barren deserts, and permanent snows 
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3 ‘The Magic Ram Cloud” 

4 “Sing a Song of Seasons” 

5 “Adventures in Science” 

6 ‘ The Wonderwork! of Science” 

7 “Little Wolf the Ram Dancer' 


The Five and a Half Club 
Smokey the Crow 
Just Imagine 


Grade IV Level 

1 Exploring m Science 

2 Explaining Why 

3 The How and Why Club 

4 Everybody’s Weather 

5 Good Wind and Good Water 

6 Between Earth and Sky 

7 Everyday Weather and How It Works 

Grade V Level 

1 The World Around Vs 

2 The World I Know 

3 Auiafion Science for Boys and Girls 

4 Life magazine 

5 Everybody’s Weather 

6 Clouds, Bam, and Snow 


Beferences for Teacher 

1 Science for Progress 

2 Science in Today’s World 

3 Science for Better Living 

4 Everyday Science 

5 Earth Science 

6 Doorways to Science 

7 Exploring the World of Science 

8 Life magazine 

9 National Geographic Magazine 

10 U S Weather Bureau, Collection of 


Weather Publications 


In developing a unit, the teacher "“y * jjerences available 

task IS to secure materials at vanous leve levels could serve 

Will vary from school to school Basal readers a a matter texts 

for such a unit as well as selected reading rmnv topics, and 

Wi/WecUi/ Reader files would provide materia o ^ some 

a child IS often pleased to bring to school h.s own books 
special topic 
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process In studying the thermometer and barometer many scientific 
principles and questions evolved, such as the principle of expansion, 
the principles of gravity and pressure, and the questions of whether 
mercury is a metal, why it is used in these instruments, what the 
function of heat is in causing a thermometer to work 

Social Science The discussion above on health led into social sci 
ence topics A discussion of diet in relation to health led to questions 
and discussion on how weather affects diet or the production of 
foodstuffs A discussion of the economic value of climate would 
logically follow The realtionship of climate to certain natural re- 
sources was discussed, i e , to forestry, deposits of coal, and petro- 
leum The relationships between rainfall, temperature, winds, 
forests, and the types of crops were discussed Methods of cultivation 
and crop rotation were studied in relation to erosion of the land 
Reading Reading was the process which provided the raw mate 
rial for all of the curricular activities mentioned above The unit 
stressed, m the pupils’ minds, that they were getting information 
or science, health, and geography This reading was purposeful 
Neither the reading nor the teaching of it were the compulsive "let’s 
get this workbook page finished’ approach The teacher kept m mind 
all the principles of teaching reading She had to be particularly 
careful not to expect all children to read the same materials -and to 
provi e a variety of supplementary materials at many grade levels 
e o owing IS a partial list of books which the teacher was able 
lo assemble and make available These are listed by grade level 
Grade II Letel 


1 The Thermometer ’ 

Winter Is Coming’ 

‘ Under the Ice” 

Water into Ice” 

2 Ram Sleet Snow” 

“Changing Weather’ 

3 ‘ How Spnng Came” 

*1 Jack Frost” 

The Storm 
' Uhat Time of ^ear” 

Grade III Level 

1 ‘Tlie Thunderstorm” 

2 “Spring Da\s” “The Storm” 


Lets Look Around 

Busy World 
The Story Road 
Over a City Bridge 
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rate of reading of the average high school senior, college freshman^ 
or adult The impression was often left that the figure quoted such 
as 325 or 375 words per minute, had some real significance The im 
plication was that once an individual’s rate for reading a gwen 
passage was established, this figure could be cited as though it were 
a conLnt for any reading situation The emphasis on rate led some 
individuals to eoLse the entire reading process with number of 
words one could allegedly cover in a specific perio o i ‘ 

effort to lessen this tendency it became popu ar ^ ^ crpftinP 

of comprehension,” a term which emphasized that reading g g 
meaning But this term was also subject to semantic “nfusion since 
several factors are always at work in deterinining ones r. , ^ 

prehension A number of variables which influence the rate at which 

different reading materials can be assimilate 

1 The reader’s knowledge of the general subject 

2 The vocabulary load, difficulty level of words and concepts 

3 The reader’s degree of motivation 

4 The reader’s purpose for reading the material 

5 The physiological state of the reader, whether fatigued, etc 

6 The length of the reading period j nf line 

7 Mechanical factors such as size of prm an g f^^tors as 

8 The readability of the material determined by such 

style of writing sentence structure, and f heading such as 

9 The reader’s mastery of the mechamcal^^ unknown 

number of words known as sight word , , r ^ from the habit 

words, ability to profit from punctuation and freedom from 

of inserting, omitting, or repeating words or p ^^^, 5 and foot- 

10 The number of figures, illustrations, cross reference , 

notes the material contains f nne sample of read 

Consideration of these factors reveals ^ person’s rate 

ing behavior can provide a valid basis for es valid only for the 

of comprehension Any figure arrived at , which prevailed 
particular material read under the precise con ^f 

while it was being read Regardless of e question 

reading is vague and may lead to con is an instruc- 

that the rate at which pupils read curric ‘ as they move 

tional problem which tends to become more 
through the grades 
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Throughout the unit the reading skills of pupils must be dealt 
with, use of the unit method in no way restricts the teacher in de- 
veloping the reading skills of her pupils In fact, once the preliminary 
planning of a unit is taken care of, the creative teacher will find that 
she has as much time and opportunity to help individual pupils or 
small groups as she had when working with a conventional grouping 
arrangement Most unit work introduces a fairly heavy vocabulary 
load It follows that some time must be spent on sight word recogni- 
tion problems As the teacher has different children read for her and 
as pupils ask for help with unknown words, she can prepare several 
word lists of new words to be studied during the course of the unit 
One such list might be taken from the more difficult sources and be 
used exclusively with the advanced reading group Lists of easier 
words can be used m sight word exercises with average and poor 
readers Many new and unknown words can be used for teaching 
phonic analysis and for stressing the importance of context clues in 
solving meaning difficulties 


rate of reading 

which one can assimilate meaning from printed sym- 
bols becomes a reading problem when students are expected to un 
derstand curricular materials for which their reading skill, habits, 
X inadequate The intermediate grades are probably 

e rst eve at which a concern for rate of reading is justified since 
at this point emphasis begins to be placed on the various content 
areas n recent y ears there has been considerable emphasis on the 
nee or improving rate of reading The impetus for this concern 
with rate undoubtedly came first at the college level, where, for the 
past several decades, considerable attention has been given to the 
improiemcnt of reading ability with emphasis on rate College read- 
ing improvement programs grew out of the conviction that many 
rollcge students hive the capacity to meet the demands of the col 
lege enrr.euU.m bnt that the.r reading hab.ts make them poor aca- 
dcm.e risks It is undoubtedly true that many teachers, ranging from 
high school o the .ntcnned,ate levels, are convinced that tts is also 
the case w ilh many of their students 

Over the jears the term rale of rcadmg has been widely but not 
nlvvajs wisely used It has been a popular practice to speak of the 
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words or cause him to arrive at the pronunciation very slowly. Word- 
by-word reading is usually related to these problems. 

Reading in phrases is a sbll which relates to ™ 

hvo score!. Word-by-word reading is time-consuming ^ 
to interfere with getting the meaning. A child who taugh 

to read for meaning wUl have to repeat sentences and 
tences when he loL the thought because he 

piecing the various work units into a meaning u ^ reinforced 

Vwo?d reading is habitual-that is. 

by many thousands of reading experience - rmduallv more 

to give the reader practice on reading „p drill 

difficult reading material can be used. Th e . 1 , show logical 

exercises which use phrases in isolation, shident underhnes 

phrases underlined, or short passages ® j ^ Figure 32. 

logical phrases. These three procedures are lUustratefl m g 

figure 32 

A The following phrases or Some pupils 

practice in reading a number of tvords as each word up, the, 

read one word at a time — that ts, they pan m jjg read up the- 

mountam. Since this ts a logical thought uni ' j g 

mountain Read the phrases from left to right across the pag 

In the car down the hiU at the fann has gone aA\ ay 

had to leave soon the big house he e 

the white horse eat some cahe ' an see 

can see it the pretty dress will loo goo 

much too much the tmy boat on the paper 

B In the following paragraph logical ^^0 manij different 

arafed Be sure to read each phrase as a tc to fopoiiring ts only one 

u-aijs ice could read the same passage 

example , ,f 

^ A He said to himseli, 

Billy saw the car -,to%\onder if he should 

I hope I can get a nde to town , ^ ,pr The car pulled up 

accept a nde if he didn't know t ® about his age 

and slow ed dowTi He saw’ a man an ' _j»he twins 

The boys shouted. “Hi, Billy.” He recognized 
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VARYING RATE ACCORDING TO MATERIAL AND PURPOSE FOR READING 


A facile reader must develop several different rates for reading 
different types of printed matter *•* This fact merits careful attention 
m the intermediate grades because here the pupil must read a great 
variety of materials in various content areas The child should learn 
to adjust his reading behavior to the material and to the objectives 
he has for reading it A magazine article may be read with good com- 
prehension at several hundred words per minute while the same 
reader may have to spend several minutes in reading a mathematical 
problem stated in forty words Or assume that a pupil, having read 
a particular passage, is attempting to recall the five largest cities of 
the United States He has tentatively settled for New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco but the other two citj names do not come to mind 
As he rereads it would be a slow and possibly wasteful effort to 
read carefully every word and sentence of the entire section which 
contains the desired information If the pupil had mastered the tech- 
nique of scanning material, it would be a speedy process to find the 
one or two sentences that contain the desired data, these could then 
be read carefully Many readers find that they can read long de 
scriptive passages in a novel much more rapidly than dialogue 


IMPROVING RATE THROUGH IMPROVING READING SKILLS 

The problem of improving rate can be oversimplified unless one 
keeps in mind that rate is influenced by the readers habits, skills, 
and attitudes toward the material being read It would be unrealistic 
to attempt to improve slow rate of reading without dealing with those 
ac ors w ic are the basis for the slow reading When slow reading 
IS simp y a a itual response stemming from a lack of basic reading 
skills It can be dealt with by practice in those skills Lack of skills, 
e eve opment of habits such as guessing, substituting or omit 
ing wor s, a ing words to salvage meaning, or ignoring punctu 
ation, inevitably contribute to slow reading Inadequate word attack 
^may prevent the child from amvm| at the pronunciation of 
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5. How to use references and encyclopedias elleetively. 

6. How to use a dictionary. j „ar;niis 

7. How to use a library, including the card catalogue and various 

indexes 


How to read to secure particular information for units or pro]- 


ects. 


9. How to summarize data for oral or written reports. 


Some important study skills deal with the effective , I j Jnfor- 

deal with locating books and materials wh.rzh 

mation. Knowledge of how to use the card cato ogue a 

materials effectively is a valuable asset to the in epe 

interest in a subiect or unit is aroused the Schools, 

tools ovailoble for finding pertinent data. 

Bexley, Ohio; photographer; Arthur Burt, Inc./ 
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C Underline phrases which could be read as one unit Remember 
that there may be several different ways to arrange words in thought 
units Underline the way you think best 

The twins, Roger and Sandy, had moved to town several weeks ago 
"Hop in the car,” said Sandy “Have you met my dad? ’ asked Roger 
Billy shook hands with Mr Farrell As they neared town, Mr Farrell 
said, “Can you come and play with the boys at our house or must you 
go straight home^” 


Inadequate comprehension skills contribute to slow reading If 
meanings are not readily grasped, a child may be forced to re read 
a passage If he selects a wrong meaning, the misconception that 
results will probably not fit with the rest of the material and a re- 
reading will be called for The reader's ability to adjust to sentence 
struc^re, style, and the author’s organizational patterns are skills 
which influence rate as well as critical reading 


developing study skills 


The term studj/ shlls is used to designate a particular group of 
reading skills which include the following 


1 How to use a table of contents 

hou tn of what can be found there, 

topic "ords, and how to look under several headings for a 

or source wiln!*^ * rom clues which might indicate whether a book 
mmd— title of purposes that the reader has in 

rc^Cd;'''^ P-bl-hed, and the 


Journal, LVIII (1938)^*268^7^*^*°^"'^"* Rending Skills,” Elementary ScTiooI 
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When children feel at home in the developing some 

school. In such situations it is likely that c i books and 

permanent reading interests, that they are eor . . jjgjng en- 

resource effectively, end that their inlellec ual growth 
couraged. (Courtesy of Eastern fWioois UniVersi Y 


r inripx One of the best 

shll do not know how to get help froni a r , ^5 to design a 

'vays to teach children how to use a boo e using 

learning situation around a textbook w ic other text 

throughout the year. A social science, science, table 

would provide opportunities for teaching t e u child’s 

of contents, charts, indexes, or appendixes to when he 

actual text will give him something concrete to . books in 
is in doubt. Skills learned in using one text should transt 
other areas. either as a teaching 

An illustration of an exercise which can about the use of 

device or as a test to measure what children ' found m 

the table of contents, indexes, appendixes, j for use with a 

1^‘gnre 53. This particular exercise was cons 
fifth grade social studies text.*** A similar exerci ^ 

'^o Stuart Il.amer, D W Follet, B 1953) 

E*rIonng Our Country (Chicago. FoUett Pobhs S 
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The intermediate grades are as important as any period m the en- 
tire educational process for the development of study skills The 
increased need for study skills stems from the nature of the materials 
used m these grades, the need for wide reading, and the fact that 
supervision is not always instantly available Reading ability is a 
prerequisite for the development of study skills, but this ability in 
itself does not assure that a pupil has mastered these skills Extensive 
reading may not result in mastery of study skills When a pupil fails 
to develop adequate study skills, the educational process may be- 
come dull and unpleasant Therefore, guidance and specific instruc- 
tion must be provided to help children develop these skills 

Using books effectively implies a mastery of the first four skills 
above Pupils must be taught how to use a table of contents, index, 
appendix, charts, graphs, and tables effectively Some children will 
learn these things incidentally, but the skills are so important that 
they cannot be left to incidental learning It should not be inferred 
that since the intermediate grades are under discussion these skills 
are not to be taught prior to the intermediate grades At each grade 
level there will be some appropriate teachings which will help chil- 
dren use books more effectively For instance, pre primers contain a 
table of contents and this list of stories should be called to the atten- 
tion of children As more difficult books are used, more helps are pro- 
vided within the book itself, yet many pupils go through grade after 
grade without knowing how to use these various aids 
As children become independent readers and attempt to find an 
s\\ers through wide and varied reading, they must understand and 
use ate hints and helps available m order to determine rapidly 
an accurately whether a particular book contains information m 
w 1 C 1 1 ey are interested In other words, knowing how to use the 
00 IS a prerequisite for intelligent use of supplementary reading 
in the 5ub)ect areas and m any unit work 
Workbook exercises are often provided to help pupils understand 
the function of an index, table of contents, or appendix It is not un- 
mmon o n pupils who can work out correct solutions to work- 
book problems ^^h.ch consist of sample lines from an index but who 

N.a„og„p„s ,Ch.„so of Ch “rpTe.f 
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Questions 4, 5, 10, and 16 call for the reader to use the appendix He 
will discover that the appendix is the source of much data Questions 
6 and 19 emphasize the use of key words Question contains e 
number 388-497 which means that the topic is covered on pages 
to 397, while 103, 224, 433 are separate references to the same opic 
Question 16 is not answered in the index but three previous ques 
have led the reader to the appendix which does answer t ® ‘1’'“ 

The interpretation of graphs, charts, and tables must also be taught 
reviewed, and re-taught Interpretations and exp ana ri,,nils 

made m the subject-area classes in which examp es o . 

may successfully interpret graphs and tables in an an me 
but not see that the graph in the health book is ® 
learned and applied elsewhere A graph comparing nrob- 

doctors per unit of population in various countries may pr 

lems of understanLg A series of symbols represent ngJ.ts_ot 
production may not be seen as an important source 
different regions or countries u a cimnle 

Students should be led to see that makmg a bar grap 
pie chart to illustrate facts gleaned m their rea mg might 

data very meaningful The following are a few pr J 
serve as examples . . home state 

1 A bar graph showing the population of e p p 

and all states which border on it states 

2 A graph comparing the five largest oi pro Pq 

3 A graph showing average per capita income 

year intervals , and lawyers 

4 A graph comparing salaries of teachers, 

over the past fifteen years , j j.^ce 

5 A graph showing the population of t e selecting 

Tasks such as these call for finding and orga accurate 

reasonable units to represent factors and tables of 

loeasurements, and using reference books, m • integration of 
intents Such a project represents almost comp ete g 

reading, arithmetic, social studies, and ot er arei 


ItEFERENCE MATERIALS ^ jj 

Using reference materials is an important Many students 

general rule, is not thoroughly taught m our s 
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grade levels would serve equally well and might be preceded by a 
review of the major parts of the book and how each can help the 
reader 


FIGURE 33 


1 On what page is the table of contents^ 

2 How many chapters are there m this book^ 

3 What chapter tells about countries other than the US? 

4 On what page does the appendix begin? 

5 List three types of information found m the appendix 

6 What key word do we look under if we wish information on Bon 

neville, Grand Coulee, and Hoover dams^ 

7 The index begins on what page^ 

8 There are how many pages in the index? 

0 Finish this sentence The index is found on pages 388 - 

10 What page contains the populations and capitals of each stated 


11 What page of your book has a picture of a blockhouse? (use 

index) ’■ 

12 Under the heading Civil War, you are told to see another head 

mg what IS it® 

13 How many subtopics are listed under the entry Great Ideas? 


\t somewhere else m the index® 

15 here do you find the definition of erosion® 

1-1 rr f ” i" P^8® do you find data telling you which state has the 
largest and which the smallest area? 

18 un find a picture showing erosion® 

18 J'bat IS the pronunciation of Sault St Mane? 

made® contain a diagram showing how pljavood is 


A number of facts can be taught through the use of such an ex- 
crc.se Q.,cst.on 3 po.nts up the fact that chapter headings ore n.uch 
more spec, he than the boohs l.tlc tclhng what the book .s about 
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1 The knowledge of alphabetical different mean- 

2 The understanding that a word can have m. y 

, 1. nnd the various inflected and 

3 The knowledge of root words and 

derived forms of root words „„l-„mtions of letters have 

4 The understanding that 'eltcrs and eombma^n 
different sound values in different situation 

silent , ords is changed to i 

5 The knowledge that ij on the end of som 

before adding cs for plurals „„rpntion abilities are fused in 

Wilham Gray states. “All major w ord pe P 

the use of the dictionary 

the way for a number 
Facility in the use of the for independence in read 

of potential breakthroughs m the strugg 
mg 

1 Unlocks the sound or P''°"""'''^““"j,°ch"mly be known in only 

2 Discloses new meanings o wo 

one or a limited number of one can approximate its 

3 Confirms the spelling of a word when 

correct spelling , rt^ncterv of inflected and eriv 

4 Expands vocabulary through mastery 

forms of known root words ,v j ,1 

nnd must be refined and 

These skills are developmental mnaUire^^ “work 

extended as the child moves up successful fourth g * 

betming ability which school 

willbemadequate 

mg dictionary skills tai during these y 

most of those skills are i utility he sees dictionary as 

The success the child feeb and teactsjojhe _^ct.o^a^ 

can be most importan commun. 

a tool for helping him permanent > 

shown that dictionary skills l of pupa* 

to master these skills can color m 

to come , /rliinco ScoU, Forcsitnn & 

n„ri.c.rO»" 

20 Wilhim S Grn> . 

Co. 1948), 121 
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reach high school or even college with only a hazy idea of how to 
make a systematic search of available materials McKee says, “Wher 
ever the child, in or out of school, is confronted with a problem to 
be attacked by means of reading, the first task he faces is that of 
locating printed information which is pertinent to his problem 
Although a few children in the upper primary level are ready for 
limited use of instruction in the use of reference materials, it is in 
the intermediate grades that teachers have a major responsibility to 
teach these skills The use of encyclopedias and other reference 
books should be deliberately taught If a set is located in the room, 
different children or groups can be taught facility in their use at 
various times Instruction here will parallel points already covered 
above— le, topics are arranged in alphabetical order, books are 
numbered in series, the alphabetical range covered is indicated on 
the cover, and cross listings and key words will have to be used The 
teacher can make a set of card exercises, each card containing a 
question What book and what page tell about coaP ’ “About the 
Suez CanaP ’ * About Iron Deposits^ * 

Using the Dictionary The use of the dictionary is another impor- 
tant study skill associated with reading instruction at the interme- 
clntc level The three major tasks m learning dictionary usage are (1) 
earning to find a particular word, (2) learning to determine its pro- 
nunciation and (3) learning to select the correct meaning of the 
u or m t le context in which it is used Teaching dictionary skills is 
tn neg ccte y teachers even when they acknowledge the value 
I 1 stem from a teachers feeling of 

-To f d'lRcult facets of dictionary us- 

limd ^ tacntica markings or pronunciation keys On the other 
skills' -ir* ^ ttt'ttoinnm efficiency when dictionary 

r n c m big seen as an in- 

an sho^ild I ‘■<^'’‘>'ng instruction The use of the diction- 

not. me m .f ^ '"“ber and pupil as a means of 

?crtZo7,orr^ " " “ P=™>‘y for making 

^bills uhlch are essential for suc- 
of the dictionary A feu of these skills or understandings 


llmisLon 'Ilmi" «™ifliiC In tl,c Elementary Sciwol (Boston 
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be utilized in the classroom A child who is expected to use a diction- 
ary successfully which calls for skills far beyond w at e as in 
tered will profit little from the experience Any c assroom 
which puts the child in such a position has little if any educational 
justification 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

In this chapter the reading program at the '"d.ate grades 
has been discussed with attention being paid to ^ 

problems found at this level These problems included the transitmn 

from primary-level reading to a major em^^^ “atog’ "Levement 
content subjects, the increased variability in g interests, 

among pupils, the need for developing permanen g capable 

and the need for providing guidance to help the in e Y 

child expand his reading horizons , , Heliber- 

These and other special problems emphasize e n reading 

ate and systematic instruction m reading In a i lo ’ ^ and 

problems arise in all subject areas and 

learning, some responsibility for reading Whievine this inte- 
rn classes devoted to subject content Methods o discussion 

gration of reading and subject matter were on me 
of the unit approach and reading study ski s , .Jicte grades 
The nature of the curricular tasks found m ® ‘ demands suc- 
calls for wide and extensive reading To mee developmental 

cessfully, pupils must continually extend a num 
sltills, such as 

1 word meanings and concepts 

2 word attack skills vofprence materials 

3 ability to use books efficiently to adjust rate to 


the 


4 flexibility m reii^ding, particularly m the ability to adjust 


III ICUUlllg, > 

material and the purpose for reading irnportant be- 
heading instruction in the intermediate , n j^ 2 S, the pnp‘^ 

if growth m these and other developmental 
^ad the curriculum are soon out of adjustmen 
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A number of developmental tasivs are associated with dictionary 
usage and there is general agreement in the literature on what these 
tasks are and the order in which they should be presented 


DE\ ELOPMENTAL TASKS IN DICTIONARY MASTERY 

1 Recognize and differentiate between letters 

2 Associate letter names with letter symbols 

3 Learn the letters of the alphabet m order 

4 Arrange a number of words by alphabetical order of their ini- 
tnl letter 

5 Extend above skill to second and third letters of words, even- 
tually working through all letters of a word if necessary 

6 Develop facility in rapid, effective use of dictionary, i e , where 
does H, P, V come in the dictionary, open dictionary as near as possi 
ble to word being studied 

7 Develop the ability to use accent marks m arriving at the 
pronunciation of words 

8 Learn to interpret phonetic spelling used m dictionary 

se pronunciation key given somewhere on each double page 
ot most dictionaries 

10 Work out different pronunciations and meanings of words 
I'hich are spelled alike ® 

are which is the preferred pronunciation when several 

in fits the context 

at a f it” =" ‘fi" ‘op of each page to teU 

1? uT , n" P’? being sought ^ ® 

terms and i? ^ ^ spewal sections of a dictionary geographical 

™thnuth n'T foreign words Tnd^phrasL 

crt e ?cso f chamcteristically taught at a given 

®hoSd toeri r 'oorned or not lefmed 
able at all lea els ofdifficuUy“froIn!^ICr''''h 

siaeimabridged editions lire neero?rhrct;d\t“^^^ 

teacher should determine how these differences in dictionlnes will 
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YOUR POINT OF VIEW^* 

What IS the hosts for your agreement or disagreement with each of the 
following statements^ 

1. There is little evidence in either the curnculum materials or instruc 
tional objectives to indicate that there is more of a transition between third 
and fourth grades than between other elementary grades 

2 Variability among pupils m the intermediate grades could be reduced 
by improved teaching in earlier grades 

3 Concepts are the basis for prejudice, misunderstanding, co operation 
among people, successful problem solving, and cultural lag in our msti 
tutions 


4 Rate of reading or rate of comprehension is determined by such fac 
tors as intellectual level, background experience, and concepts held There 
fore, working directly on “speeding reading” will be ineffective unless 
these factors are dealt with 

5 One of the strengths of American schools is their thoroughness and 
effectiveness m helping pupils develop study skills 

6 Tlie unit approach relies too much on incidental learning and slights 
systematic instruction in reading 
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CRITICAL READING DEFINED 

Th. ^ 

despite the fact that It might be difficult ton J d.fBcuIties in 
which covers all facets of the term One oHhe^^ „„ 

attempting a definition is the a place on many levels A 

fixed boundaries Critical rea ‘ ind a doctoral candidate 

high school student, a college '°P . though the performance 

m English, may all critically read j j inadequate at the 

of the high school student would teco^ distributed over a wide 
higher educational levels few people explore the more 

range of difficulty and complexity j Jf fe„„al education is to 

difficult end of the continuum, y Jj maximum of his 

guide and direct each student to exp 

“'"A^a given moment a “m.Xc^ermn^, and intellectual 

W finauttys’is, the P-‘ ^ dm read- 

the manner in which the lat ej « ^ J getting the meaning 

mg situation Thus, it is 
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In the content fields the analysis is much the same, hut the events 
perhaps deal with natural phenomenon rather than with story-boo 
characters (1) “What factors make it necessary for country X o 
import considerable food-stuffs?” (2) ‘There are a number of ™b- 
stances called minerals, each has a different boiling point What 
does this statement mean? What is its significance to man? Oive ex- 
amples” If the information necessary to answer these questions 
gleaned through reading, critical reading has taken place 
® Critical reading is not simply getting answers Some ™ J 

get at certain faefs but help very little in developing crihcal «ad g 
Lher types of questions are characteristically asked 

proLs for making steel?’, and the like Correctly an w n„j these 
questions may not be evidence of critical reading e. 
tions accompanying reading assignments are often ° 

these call for merely repeating sentences or --^s f ^ym 
questions or for scanning the entire article to find a synony 

Examples assicned Fifteen statements, in 

1 A story is read and a with the order m 

jumbled order, are to be number 

which they appeared in the stoiy ,„rg<. 

2 Write a word that is used „l,^ce where ships unload 

3 Write the word "^ich means 


4 Copy the sentence that tells tne ^juUed by thoughtless, 

The appetite for critical reading questions 

time consuming tasks such as t ese developing comprehension 
are referred to as aids to measunng encountered about the 

Unfortunately, this type of busy independent reading 

same time that the child is ready to 


prerequisites to critical read 

A number of ab.ht.es -admg »kdl 

road.ng When the sU.dent dm^ .s hkely to be .nept 

enhanced, when the) arc 
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of a passage, since most senous writing lends itself to a number of 
interpretations As Tnggs points out, the meaning which is attributed 
to written symbols in any reading situation is not intrinsic within the 
passage but is actually supplied by the reader ' 

Critical reading is developmental in nature It is an ongoing proc 
ess Some second graders may merit the designation critical readers, 
but no one would suggest that their interpretation of the Constitution 
is adequate for our society Nevertheless, if children are to become 
adept at critical reading they must be guided toward this goal from 
the beginning of their experience with reading Helping the child 
develop ability to read critically is a problem and a challenge for 
teachers at all grade levels Reading for meaning is emphasized by 
the authors of practically all basal reader senes, and the emphasis is 
particularly noticeable at the beginning reading level Fre primers 
and primers contain instructions on building meanings around the 
few lines of print found in these books Pictures are widely used to 
aid the child in extending concepts encountered at this level One 
study of the degree of emphasis on critical skills found in a number 
of basal reader senes lists thirty three skills being stressed in the 
first SIX grades * 

As the child progresses in reading ability, the materials he reads 
increase in difficulty The teacher’s task becomes that of keeping 

1 ren s concepts abreast of the material they are reading This is 
. sier in t e prepared basal reading materials than it is in the content 
duH I T concepts are likely to be new to the 

Same , " “"cs children read there are many opportunities to 
taZf th™ ''•'"=her - able\o take advan 

determine wh th '^'l" “develop the ability to interpret stories, 

^hle esplanatiens of „hy pe:^^!^ trt’tht Id' 

Tcuchcr \II ( 1959)*'^158 Growth in Critical Reading ’ Reading 

-Girtrudt Willnms ProMsion« f™r r' . . ts , 

£/cnif»iforr/ Fn^/iW* VWVI (1959) 3033"***^ Rpidmg m Basic Readers, 

rnl.' rronifXiHg Different Kinds of Male- 

Graj, ed ). Snjplomcntary Ednca^^^ (W S 

of ClncaRO rr<4s ^ Monographs, No 74 1951. Unisersity 
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Cnticol read ng is o prerequisite to intelligent discussion Smoll group 
participation permits pupils to parophrose what they hove read In so 
doing they can demonstrate that they perceive the outhor s purpose, see 
relationships detect humor, end draw warranted inferences fCourfesy 
of Bexley Schools Bexley, Ohio photogropher Arthur Bvri, Inc ) 


and uncritical reading Some of these abilities are listed below * 
1 The ability to recognize the meanings of words 

e a ility to select the one appropriate meaning of a word 

which may have many meanings 

ability to deal with figurative language, not insisting on 

tation 

4 ability to determine the authors mam ideas 
written ^ ^ ‘ X paraphrase or restate, what the author has 

nthpr T relationship between one part and an 

other and of all parts to the whole ^ 

ability to adjust to the authors organizational pattern 

icl. Dw'is“"FuSamMT]Sre m “"Prebension see Freder 

IX (1944) 185 97 '■'°™P*®hension m Reading Psychometrika 
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have our English word autograph Do you see how the meaning of 
this word IS related to the Greek word from which it is built^ 


Root 

Root 


photo == 

light, graph = townie 

photograph (to write with light) 

tele = 

far, graph == townte 

telegraph 

phono = 

sound, graph = townte 

phonograph 

geo = 

earth, graphy= townie 

geography 

bio » 

life, logy = to study 

biology 

geo = 

earth, logy = to study 

geology 


Word meanings can be further explained by studying roots and pre- 
fixes, and roots and suffixes 


Prefix 


Root 


con 


With, together, 

tract e* to draw 

contract 

re 


back, 

tract « to draw 

retract 

ex 


out of, 

tract to draw 

extract 

tm 

— 

into. 

port a to carry 

import 

trans 


across, 

port IMS to carry 

transport 

re 


back, 

port ** to carry 

report 

Root 



Suffix 


port 


to carry. 

able » capable of 

portable 

diet 


to say. 

tton = act of 

diction 

grat 


(hanks. 

full ==. full oF 

grateful 


When pupils evince interest in word building (roots, prefixes, suf- 
fixes), the teacher can make available teacher constructed exercises 
similar to the examples above Knowledge of roots and prefixes will 
help a child work out the meaning of many words that at first glance 
may appear strange and difficult 

SELECTING THE ArmomiATE MEANING 

Teachers m one school tested the children in all grade lc\els, first 
through high school, on a few common words like set, run, stick, and 
mine The word sd elicited approximateb ten different imanings 
m the first grade class Tlio number of difTcrenl meanings associated 
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The child’s need for learning new words and concepts never abates, 
but sometimes the great mass of material to be taught may interfere 
with the effective teaching of meanings In earlier chapters a number 
of procedures have been suggested for helping children master un- 
known words Some of these procedures have merit for use in the 
upper grades and should be used when appropriate A technique used 
with success by some teachers is the word meaning period Ten- to 
fifteen minute periods are used in which pupils present and discuss 
words whose meanings they had not known when they met them in 
their reading A number of variations can be introduced to keep the 
period interesting A pupil reads the sentence containing the word 
he has just learned and tells its meaning in that context Other pupils 
can volunteer to use the word in different contexts, supply synonyms, 
or give other words which have the same root 
Another variation is a teacher-planned period devoted to learning 
important word roots and to demonstrating the possibilities of word 
building through the addition of prefixes, suffixes, and other roots 
For example, dtef is a root meaning “to say ” To predict is to say m 
advance and implies that an event is pre diet able This same root 
dictate, his diction m dictating 
^ould be clear and that his pronunciation should not contradict the 
dictionary The study of word meanings can be a fascinating and 
rewarding experience 


On the other hand an assignment to learn a number of roots listed 
in one column and the common words made from each of these roots 
l!!' a 'u column may not be highly motivating because 

e ri IS etached from a meaningful learning situation In science, 
gwgrap y or social science, however, words and concepts are met 
which need clarification This provides an excellent opportunity for 
the integration of teaching meanings with teaching subiects Terms 
an concepts such as photosynthesis, extracting minerals, geology, 
biology, plywood, end perspective, can be used as a starting point 
tor a study of word derivations 


The teacher might use the Mowing exercise for teaching how 
some of our common words were built from words borrowed from 
other languages Auto is a Greek word meaning self, graph is also 
Greek and means to write, when we put these two roots together we 
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Cnficfll Rcflding 

problem for adults but whicb might mystify a child who reads slowly 

on the hawk Grandfather 


Jtuuictll iUl iWlUlkO UVlt Q j • 

" '“k Jpnig doiui the stairs, rested Ins eye on the h-k Gran» 
finned Ins nose in a book and acted as if he were out 

Grandmother and Sue jnit their heads logc ter . carrying the 

a/nc/i \eatj the wind was hfoitnig Joe li;i;ic "s 

gun On tie spur of the moment Grandmother ltd t 

Cool as a cnenmher, she c.illed to Joe, Freeze -f , words took 
that gun biek upst.nrs'” Joe’s spirits fcH as Ins gran 

the wind out of his sad He flew off the han e ^ sitisfiedth.it 

■Thafs a horse of a different eo/or." said Grandmothen^^^^^^^^^ 
she had dim up the facts ‘ Let the boy a one, better make 

will keep the lolf from the door ” Outside, Joe thought, Jd 
Imj while the sun shines,” as he drew a bead on 

Although these expressions may not bother children 

difficult figures of speech will “”;°”xner.ence with them 

who are baffled by such expressions need p^cises over and above 
For these pupils, the teacher should de^se jf the reader 

those which are found in workbooks at their g ‘ , jbe flexibility 

IS thinking while reading, be will proba y 
necessary to deal with this type of language 

identifying main ideas considered 

kkie ability to arrive at the author s tuai the mam 

virtually synonymous with can be developed out o 

horn a passage is not an isolated skil on the rm 

nontext with all other reading skills breadth of vocabu .ly • 

mastery of the meehanies of ^le the “v'-ine 

nonoepts, background, and the reasons for the 

reader of getting main ideas is o w esident 

difficulty of teaching this “mentary n mracraph, 

^Vorkbooh exercises m the e e , ^ t]ie 

hisr ’’ - in ^vhlC^ _ 


S noi , attempt lu 

Workbook exercises in ®*'i"wlneh the "ilong^thrce 

problem There are lesso ,bc pass, g „,e best 

ind IS asked to select the bes ^ paragr.aph. are 


- .iar.cu lu ^clect the best ^ ej-jjcsc exercises are 

^^ggested titles, or, after ti,e thr<?® for meaning or read- 

stirnmary sentence from of . of drill is provided 

‘i^signed to make the child ^nscio« of 

'tig critically E\identl>,f° ^ 
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with this word increased through the grades and reached twenty 
eight correct usages in a third*year high school class Yet the word 
set is considered a rather simple word 
The ability to select the appropriate meaning of a 
which has many meanings is essential for critical rea 
base has many meanings third base, the base of a triangle, the base 
line of a graph, a naval base, base motives, and a number of others 
Dividend does not have the same meaning in long division that it 
does when used as an increment from investments m stocks and 
bonds The literal definition of island as “a body of land entirely sur- 
rounded by water’ is not the meaning implied by John Donne when 
he states, no man is an island entire unto himself — each is a piece 
of the continent, a part of the whole ” Nevertheless, this conventional 
meaning would have to be known in order to understand the author s 
intended meaning The child’s learning of various connotations of 
words IS complicated by the widespread use of figures of speech Al 
though these expressions may increase the difficulty of a passage, 
they also add to its beauty or forcefulness 


particular word 
dintl The word 


DEALING WITH FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 

Figurative language is a potential barrier to readers if they have 
a predilection for concrete meanings Our language contains many 
colorful words which suggest vivid images, but, more important, our 
language is extremely flexible Mutual agreement between persons 
using the language permits picturesque comparisons between things 
which are unlike Cyrano De Bergerac, sword m hand but mortally 
wounded describes the approach of death, "I stand— clothed with 
mar e, gloved with lead Overstatements or gross exaggeration em- 
phasize particular qualities— He’s as patient as Job,” “strong as Her 
cu es tall as a mountain Likenesses are suggested through implied 
timctions— The ship plowed the waves,” ‘ The arrow parted his 

air ometimes, in fact words are used m such a way as to mean 
just their opposite Obviously, understanding material containing 
such expressions depends on the reader’s realization of the intended 
meanings 

As early as second and third grade, numerous figures of speech 
and idiomatic expressions appear m basal reader series The follow- 
ing passage is filled with expressions which probably would pose no 
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available to teachers at all levels Walpole slates P™' 

vides a simple classroom technique which not “ X 

pupil to a specific task of interpretation, but “1*“ 

other versions and see how people interpret the P^“f® 

rvidely varying ways - Paraphrasing exercises provide an almost 

ideal example of a means of integrating all of the ‘ ; 

the student gets experience in intepretive reading Sec^’ 
mg he gams expenence in all facets of composi gram- 
and paragraph construction, organization if 

matical usage This technique can be highly motivating to students 

care is exercised in the selection of rea ’"g ce of what 

In order to paraphrase accurately or restate 

an author has written, one must be a ® “ ^‘‘^ationships between 
reads Paraphrasing demands that one see related to the 

various parfs of a passage and see how these P^'*^ ^ 

total effect sought by an author As ® ™ ^ reading habits 

oped the ability to read m thought units i’ They have 

lead them naturally into logical and meaning “ P author 

learned to see the relationships between "''’^'’^X -ThTnomt under 
builds a pattern of thought units into a lar^ w , j related 
discussion cuts across several factors which been ^ 
to critical reading mam ideas, ^diustmg 

organization, and^eemg the relationship betsveen a part 

The illnstrations below have been used with ^^^vSten Tsked 
In each case, passage A was read by t e s 

to wnte a sentence or two restating v accacre B which was 

diately following this, each pupil was given p , m,its All 

the same passage but was divided into — £"from passage 
of the students stated that it was easier g their 

B The point of the exercise was to help them m passage 

reading for meaning they must do what was o exercise can be 

B. le .%ead in meaningful thought units Such an exerci 
developed for use at practically any rea mg e 

“ Hugh R Walpole, ' Promoting DevolopmeiU Monographs, No 

in Ihe Middle and Upper Grades,' Supplementary bO 
61, 1945, University of Chicago Press, 16- 18 
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or such techniques are not sufficient for cultivating habits of reading 
critically Many pupils do not become proficient in grasping mam 
ideas or the author’s purpose 

A pupil who can read every word and who knows the meanings 
of the words in a passage can fail miserably in identifying the im 
portant facts Such occurrences emphasize what was pointed out pre 
viously, that reading is more than the sum of its parts Always, there 
IS the interaction between the reader (meaning such psychological 
factors as adjustment, attitudes, past experience) and the material to 
be read A reader who may get the significant points while reading 
a science unit may be quite inadequate in his interpretation of a 
story or a unit on geography Such performance can usually be traced 
to lack of interest, background, or failure to discern the purpose for 
reading The critical reader is one who has attained smoothness and 
facility in reading skills and who does not let his previous experiences 
or attitudes interfere with the analysis and evaluation of what he 
reads 

One can understand why the pupil who lacks reading skills, word 
knowledge or background may fail to grasp important meanings 
In the intermediate grades and above, getting the author’s main ideas 
can be complicated by the special vocabularies of various subject 
areas such as health, science, mathematics, and geography Another 
problem is the increasing complexity of sentence structure met in 
materials at these levels Difficulties are compounded in many m 
stances because systematic instruction in reading has ceased in many 
schools by the sixth grade or junior high level, although, in reality, 
many pupils have considerable need for further systematic instruction 
in reading 

PARAPHRASING 

The ability to paraphrase, or restate m one’s own words, the au 
thor s main ideas is usually the cnterion by which the pupil’s critical 
reading ability or comprehension is judged The inability to para 
phrase often implies one of two things either the pupil did not 
fathom what the author was trying to tell him or he lacks the lan- 
guage facility to restate what he read Paraphrasing is one of the 
most effective and, at the same tune, one of the least used techniques 
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DISCERNING RELATIONSHIPS AND ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 

Factors sot and seven, seeing relationships behyeen the parts and 
the whole and adjushng to the authors organize lona P ’ 
to some degree, dealt with in any paraphrasing «=veicise These skiU 
should be dehberately taught, as a rule, 

through a mere discussion of critical reading ® ‘ nwded in all 

Crete Lperiences and illustrations These should '"ydl 

areas of the curriculum, since each subject matter calls for mean g 

“educators are of the opinion that pupils m A-eri- f 
at all levels, do not have enough experience m 
result, lack opportunities to learn good habits of orga . 5,5 

graphs and larger units Most of the prachce pupi sre 

and organization in the elemental) grades is ou mstnic- 

languale arts In the upper grades the ter 

tion IS usually associated w ith the teaching g meaninilful Ian 
cises which aim at helping the pupil see how arg c g,,use the\ 
guage units are built and log.call) held together fail because 

can be soh ed or completed w ithout cntica t in ' ^ p^jsage 

Keeping one narrow question ,n mmd and 
as often as necessar)' will lead to the correc resp 
such as underlining ke) words or topic sen en , ,p,i,ied steps 
of seseral suggested titles for a stor). rearrangi g 
m an outline^ striking out sentences which do 

graph, or discos ering P^^ft’nrtetpts mtach something about 


_ or discos ering paragraphs '"J Pp,, something about 

ratise Each of these exercises attempts „t,cal reading But 

organization and anal)sis which is use u m e ssnthetic 

f„i .1 * ihcse often tail 11 iiisv , 


organization and anal)sis which is use u ssnthetic 

taken mdisaduall) or together these often . 

or artificial One can master the tasks ca « other reading 

still not he able to transfer ans ^Jotssecn working 

situations Mans pupils do not see the re a P fustors . or 

on these exercises and reading textbooks in g S', 
science To see such parallels, the purpose mus ^^uoned abo\c 

It should bo pointed out that the ”^,"X"ihc significance of 
>s not inherenlh poor Pupds shoukt contrasts, corn- 
ice) words and phrases which authors use o i clues, such as 

parisons and transitions Critical readers pro i 
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Passage A 

A man rises, sometimes, and stands not, because be doth not, or is not 
believed to fill his place, and sometimes he stands not, because he ove^ 
fills his place. He may bring so much virtue, so much justice, so much 
integrity to the position, as to be a libel upon his predecessor, and cast 
infamy upon him, and a burden upon his successor.^ 

Passage B 

A m.in rises» sometimes, 

and stands not, 

because he does not, 

or IS not believed to fill h»s place, 

And sometimes be stands not, 
because be overfills h>s place; 

He may bring 
so much virtue, 
so much justice, 

so much integrity to the position, 
as to be a libel upon his predecessor, 
and cast infamy upon him, 
and a burden upon his successor 


Passage A 

Man, of whom David had said, (as the lowest diminution that he could 
put upon him) , ‘I am a worm and no man’ — ^he might have gone lower, 
and said, I am a man and no worm ** 

Passage B 

Man, 

of whom David had said, 

(as the lowest diminution that be could put upon him) 

‘I am a worm and no man’ — 

He might have gone lower, 
and said, 

I am a man and no worm 

^ Paraphrased from John Donne, Complete Poetry and Prose of John Donne 
(New York The Modern Library, 1946), 338 
Ibid , 369 
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readmg and discussing several serious ,he 

following passage by Mark Twain Each „es- 

passage silently and to write a ““e achieve ih> What 

tions “What is the author s purpose? How doe 

IS the author’s mood?” October The lilacs and 

It was a crisp and spicy morning ^ flashing 

laburnums, lit with the gloij fires o au ^ g wingless 

in the upper air, a fairy bridge provided by land 

wild things, that have their home in ,e and yellow 

gether, the larch and the sitting sweep of the wood- 

flames in brilliant broad splashes alo g deciduous flowers rose 

land, the sensuous fragrance "by a solitaiy oesopha- 

upon the swooning atmosphere, • brooded stillness, serenity, 

gus slept upon motionless wing, every' 

have responded in essence It is a na. 

nature, the beautiful colors, and P e -gg^ers move the day into 
ture ” Despite the first line a num er tbe oesopha- 

spring Occasionally a reader say , once adults 

gus, but thought It might be a nissace they seriously doubt 

are shown the ridiculous nature o ‘ 

that others would be so easily ta e , _ operate in all reading 

The ten abilities related to crit^ during the clock-hour devoted 
situations, not just m those operate whenever reading is 

to formal instruction in whether m history, geography, 

used m the pursuit of know ^ ^ or literature The reader 

economics, health, mathematics, different shades of 

must know the meaning of the w roust separate mam 

meaning words have m di b^ rnust detect the authors 

thoughts or ideas from t Prst grade through college, the 

purpose, bias, and intent ro structure reading situations so 

teacher has a major responsi kept m proper focus 

that these factors and many o 

- f^m The 'tan T/mt Corrti/ifrd Hadley 

hurg, (New ^orV ^ 
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, 1.^” “p.rct ” “Next ” “And in conclusion, 

“as well as,” and the hke One author has aptly labeled such clu 
signal words “ 


FUBTHEn PREREQUISITES TO CRITICAL READING 

The last three factors can be discussed as a group. Tliese 
the ability to determine the author’s purpose, to ‘ , 

to recognize literary devices such as humor, satire, and irony, n « 
mg with stories or literature, terichers are more likely to attemp 
deal with these factors consciously and deliberately Most litera ur^ 
teachers place more emphasis on analyzing the plot and the c 
ters and on studying the author’s style and organization In fac , i 
possible to have too much analysis of literature An author o^ c i 
dren’s literature, Adele De Leeuw, has a word on this point. As an 
author, I have a plea Do not spoil reading by too much classroom 
analysis Let the interpretation come of itself The sacred trus 
of teachers is to keep open that path to broader understanding, on ^ 
not to close it by the insurmountable block of too much analysis 
This author’s plea is no doubt warranted, but nevertheless children 
need a degree of guidance so that they can gradually become pro* 
ficient in the interpretation and analysis of what they read 

Almost all the prerequisites for, and obstacles to, critical reading 
are related to the two skills of discerning a writer’s purpose and o 
drawing inferences The presence of absence or bias, a lack of back- 
ground, the habit of accepting that which is m print or that which is 
allegedly backed by autbonty, and the lack of experience m dealing 
with controversial topics, all help to determine whether critical read- 
ing can take place College students too have trouble discerning an 
author’s purpose Students m a reading improvement course, after 

** Ken Macrone, The Perceptive Writer, Reader and Speaher ( New York Har 
court Brace and Co , 1959) 271 73 

10 Adele De Leeuw, ‘ Nobody s Doll, ‘ With a High Heart,” and ‘ Linda 
Marsh,” Promoting Growth Totoard Maturity m Interpreting \Vhat Is 
(W S Gray, ed ), University of Chicago Press 1951 49 53 Copyright 1951 
by the University of Chicago 
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because the reading materials deal with concepts which are often 
beyond the present stock of concepts held by some student m the 

™rthird grade class is reading a story about bees storing honey m 
a hollow tree The facts that the bees “belonged to a farmer, 
for him in a hive he provided, and yet one day swarmed ™d left the 
hive, may call for a good deal of explanation by the ‘o“her or by 
bee experts in the class, before all aspects of this story are mean g 
ful to every member of that third grade class _ 

A highTchool or college student reading Btomns Pfea to 
Court in hardly be expected to arrive at a sound -^-1 of 

this passage unless some background facts are a so n 
John Brown^ when did he llve^ what ^ 

volved^ what experiences did John Brown have in " 
the Harpers Ferry episode^ was John Brown s "‘htude Aared by a 
large number of people living at that tlme^ how would one deso be 
John Brown’s emotional maturlty^ is the real issue here the question 

of whether the end justifies the means'’ nracticed 

Critical reading has neither disappeared nor is it y P 
There is so much to read on so many important topic 
hope to read everything available on any opic ‘ , e'onden- 

people are contenUo settle for digests of magazine 
satiLs of books This type of reading matter "o” 
many people feel a need for at least a thin veneer ^ ^ 

a coating thick enough that it would require critical reading 

College students’ and adults’ reactions to the Mark 
cited above are illustrative of behavior w nc n critical 

in a society which has not been pcrlurbec y ,ts mass 

reading and thinking nliicli hare gradua y • ‘ j „nt 

ediicntmnal s>stem It is a rare day -’"^^^^fiLranaljns is as 
taken in by some form of advertising w nc 1 numerous 

di\orcc(l from meaning as is the Twain passag ^ nre 

occasions, people are faced «.th P°''‘'- , "pro more 

eqiiall> meaningless Whether or not oiir „ jenoc- 

cntical readers is an issue which has grc.i s g ‘ jcliools, 

raej’s future Probabl) the most devastating cr 
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KNOWLEDGE AND BACKGROUND 


The absence of the sh.lls d.scnssrf above .s a mjr stu^bhng 
block to critical reading, but such factors as g 

oughly. and how extensively they have been ,3 

a bearing on one’s level of critical reiiding another is 

■The efficiency of transferring ule-as from one per o 
seldom high,” and there is an unavoidable loss for tl ^ 

process ’- Eller lists a number of obstacles to critical residing toun 
in the school, in society, or in both Some of them follow 

1 Pupils form the opinion that anything m print is 

2 Children are conditioned to accept authority blindly 

3 Schools have relied on single texts in the various con en . > 

and the teacher stresses “what the book says Thus, c i ren 


learn to look for differences of opinion or for interpretations 

4 Schools avoid controversial topics and emphasize uni orm y 
Each of these points is inevitably tied m with experience, , 
thus affected by a person’s background and knowledge It is 
that the greatest barrier to critical reading is the ^ 

background and experience The teacher has to deal with ^ . 

lem regardless of the level or the curriculum area m w ic s ^ 
teaches In reality, we are dealing with two questions First, w 
does the reader bring to the reading situation m the way of 
and understanding^ And second, what does he need in order to u 
derstand the particular reading he is attempting? Both of these 
are related to one of Herbart’s five steps in the learning process— 
preparation of the learner for that which is to be learned As ® 
earlier it is in beginning reading instruction that the teacher ° ® ^ 
does the best job of preparing the learner The higher one 
through the grades, the more need there is for this type of prepara lO 


' Domld D Diirrell Development of Comprehension ind 
Reading in the EJementarti Sciwol. Forty eicMh Yearbook, Part II N ^ = 

193 204 J » / b 

•'Willnm Eller Fvindamentals of Critical Reading’ The Reading 
ers Reader (Oscar S Causey, ed ), (New York Ronald Press, 1958), 

“ See J B Stroud PsycJioIogu m Education (New York Longmans, Green 
and Co Inc, 1957) 446 
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of badly eroded land might fix this concept and make it much more 
meaningful A film showing the cutting of forests, plowing, and lack 
of cover grass, will broaden the concept even more 

7 Use^urposeful study questions in advance of P'^F' 

Questions givL prior to reading can be most effective in 
any reading situation Eventually the student shoidd get in he habd 
ofLking the proper questions for himself, ^ut ‘his takes time and 
experieni In orLr to master this technique the ch.W needs guid^ 
ance and direction Studies indicate that questions g P 
reading are the most effective use of the q;mfon method Thr^ is 
an excellent method of preparing the student and of g™"g h™ “ 
motive or goal in his reading Too often this technique is neglected 
not used as a means of implementing critica rea '"g reading 

8 Wide reading on fewer topics, rather than 

on many topics, will permit students more Pmctm® 

analyzing, seeing relationships, '°“he7op,c under discus- 

whether information belongs or is related P 

9 Teach interpretation of graphs, charts, tables, figures, wherever 

they occur in any subject area 

10 Explain and teach analogies and how tne rea 

make sure the analogy applies distortion and various 

11 Provide practice in recognizing > , . sixth grade 

propaganda techniques A recent study m ‘ materials 

children can be taught to detect some propag ■ jl,„t 

they read This does not mean they can eco ^ j mstnic- 

they can detect certain propaganda devices f 

tion aimed at helping them '‘^'="**^5' I"tude so that they udl 
12 Help children develop a questioni g • effect relation- 

differentiate beUveen fact and opinion, see cau These clues 

ships, and use clues m evaluating the me" “ (reputation of the 
might include the origin or context of 

"J N Washbumc, 'The Use ‘5" E Ilelmes ' ncacling 

Jeurnol of EiUicathnal Fsijcholopi, XX (lU-JI Without OeesO'’"'’ 

Guided by Questions scruis Carcl.il ncaslmg and Bereailing 
Sctiool neiieio, XXXIX (1031). lOl 0 lleidiuir " foi'"'''' 

■' Ilolicrt n Nnrdelb, ' Some Aspects of Crcalisc 

eellonol Rcacarch, L (I0o7). 495 SOS 
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which bears on this point, is that "the schools reflect the culture 
around them ” 


WHAT THE SCHOOL CAN DO 

There are a number of practices which, if followed, will have some 
impact on improving instruction The following list of procedures can 
serve as a summary on critical reading 

1 Do not violate the principles of teaching reading, which apply 
particularly to critical reading 

a) Diagnosis is essential in order to discover weaknesses before 
the child has a reaction formation against reading 

b) Instruction should be based on pupil’s needs 

c) Reading is getting meaning 

d) Many approaches and techniques are needed 

e) Do not ask the child to read over his head Asking a child 
to read something he cannot read is unjustifiable and asking 
him to read it critically is expecting the impossible 

2 Pre teach difficult, new, or unknown words as they are encoun 
tered in any reading-— particularly in subject areas Work on both 
pronunciation and meaning 

3 Get rid of the idea that reading and the teaching of reading 
take place during the reading period and that during other periods 
subjects are taught 

4 There should be a deliberate effort to study the organization of 
sentences, paragraphs, and larger units 

a) Stress the function of pronunciation for students needing 
this type of drill 

b) Explain and analyze difficult sentence structure, dependent 
clauses complex sentences and inverted order 

^ expect orderliness, organization, and logic in written 

6 Use all audio visual aids available Concepts are built through 
sensory experiences And experience with word symbols alone is an 
ineffective way to broaden concepts The concept of land erosion 
^ taught with words, i e , “erosion is the wearing away of 
an y ram or the action of water ” However, a single good picture 
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2 A person with no training or background in physics or genetics could 
not read cntically a series of conflicting reports on the effect of "atomic 
fallout.” 


3 A lush school student could not arnve at a sound critical analysis of 
the effect of tariffs on American industnahzation by critically reading on y 
high school textbooks or American history. 

4 Honest judges with equal ability in critical reading of 
agree on the constitutionality of a particular law. (Assuming, o 
that they have read the constitution critically ) 


5 Americas free public education system is the world's foremost ex 
ample of “socialized education ” 
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How does a Jet work’ Why does it fly^ When children develop a question- 
ing attitude, they are likely to read critically to get answers to the questions 
of how and why fCourtesy of Bexley Schools, Bexley, Ohio, photog- 
rapher Arthur Burt, Inc ) 


magazine or publisher), the writing or publication date (have sig- 
nftif” since publication^) and the reputation 

of the author (is he objective, is he selling a point of view?) 

YOUR POINT OF VIEW? 

anZsToYtVm'^ statements critically before giving your 

we must cnnrl^^a cannot talk in terms of the meaning of a passage, 

reading ^ impossible either to evaluate or to teach critical 




Critical Reading 

Washbume, J N ‘ The Use of Questions in Social Science Maternl,’ Jour 
nal of Educational Psychology, XX (1929), 321 59 
Willnms, Gertrude “Provisions for Cntical Reading m Basic Readers, 
Elementary English, XXXVI (May, 1959), 323 31 r j c 

Wilson, Edna ‘Promoting Growth m Interpreting Different Kinds ot 
Matenal,’ Promoting Growth Toward Maturity in Interpreting What 
Is Read, ed William S Gray, Supplementary Educational Mono 
graphs. University of Chicago Chicago University of Chicago ress, 
1951, No 74 
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Gray, William S “New Approaches to the Study of Interpretation m Read 
mg,” Journal of Educational Research, LII (October, 1958), 65 67. 

Greene, Harry A , and Petty, Walter T Developing Language Skills in the 
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School The Fifty-sixth Yearbook, Part II, National Society for the 
Study of Education Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1957, 
27 47 

Hirns, Albert ] How to Increase Reading Ability (3rd ed ) New York 
Longmans Green & Co , Inc , 1956 

Hillenbrand, Robert “The Appreciation of Picturesque Language in the 
^'Jteimediate Grades,” Elementary English, XXXVI (May, 1959), 


Holmes, E Reading Guided by Questions versus Careful Reading and 
Rereading without Questions,” School Review, XXXIX (1931), 101 6 
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Robert B Levels of Communication in Reading,” Catholic 
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English, XXXni (May, 1956), 298 302 
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society recognizes as acceptable and healthy Yet few of 
teachers, like to admit that the schools must also share the credit (or 
guilt) for pupil maladjustment If reading disabilities are to be 
curbed, the school must seek out and attempt to mitigate its own 
contributions to pupil maladjustment 
Psychologists and psychiatrists as well as informed teachers know 

that maladjustments m the learning process (reading disa iities) 

not stem from any one academic practice or malpractice as 
popular writers seem to think - Methodology alone is not responsible 
for producing the host of impaired readers and non-readers t a 
plague our schools, homes, and guidance clinics Whi e met o o ogy 
may often be a contributory factor, the human organism is ex rem 
flexible and it is a proven fact that children can and do earn o r 
under the most adverse methodological procedures, provi e 
they are physically and emotionally ready to read 


growth of interest in emotions as a 
factor in reading 

In tracing the development of interest in the relationship ^ 
reading problems and emotional involvements severa ac 
tenhon First, the concept of a close relationship between t 
'vas not accepted quite as readily by educators an ® ‘ 

certain other concepts popular about the same time, su 
’less, individual testing, the role of phonics m rea ing ggj^ed 
and oral versus silent reading Interest in these pro e 
to emerge quickly, once the concepts found their ^ nmore the 

ture on reading On the other hand, educators tende g 

le ationship between reading and the as means 

cones of inadequate intelligence and special is* ^vhich 

® explaining reading failures Second, much o i ^^jjity and 
ended to establish the relationship between rea mg ‘ ^ j,nd 

‘^'notional causes came from clinics, clinicians, psychologist , 

Flesch. Why Johnny Cant Read (New f 

£) Flesch sees the modem schools’ method of 

Us hck of method) as the root of all reidinS difficulti 
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The school experience can phy a major role in the total process with 
an emotionally disturbed child It is an experience with great ego build 
ing potentials since it is oriented to reality, it aims toward the develop 
ment of skill and mastery, it can aid in the development of self image 
and even of self esteem it can offer a source of gratification at varying 
levels of ability of aspiration, and of interests, and it can utilize, in 
successive stages of development and improvement in the child, varying 
amounts of group participation and group identification depending on 
the child s strengths and the needs at the time 

Unfortunately it is also true that the school experience can be an ego 
alien experience for the emotionally disturbed child unless certain fac 
tors in the school structure in the teacher, and in the child himself are 
carefully evaluated * 

Whether or not the school and the teacher are aware of it, the 
sc ool experiences that children have are a most important factor in 
^ermming the kinds of persons they will become The school may 
ta e partial credit when children learn at a level approximating their 
capacity or when they exhibit social and emotional behavior that 


nllv Education in the Treatment of Emotion 

ofOrthnnct^l * Ego Development American Journal 

o;Urf/iopiyc/iialrj/ XXIH{1953),684 90 
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him by his parents and his teacher Reading ability is very highly 
pnzed in our society, and pressures on the child from parents, teacher, 
and peers all seem to focus on this one front He has not sensed t is 
type of pressure in his drawing and coloring activities, in Ayl m 
activities, in listening to stones the teacher has read, or in ot er ac- 
tivities found in the curriculum 

The child’s frustrations mount as a result of failure and also as a 
result of his inability to please the figures of authority parents an 
teachers His attitudes toward himself are influenced by attitu es 
around him Feelings of inferiority and personal inadequacy resu 
When one’s ego is threatened, tension and emotional con ict 
evitable Under these circumstances, the child resorts to ^ 

havior which, irrational as it may appear to adults, seems to t e c 
to be a means of escape from an untenable position 
It IS amazing how vaned the responses of different c i ren 
frustration and ego threatening situations The same c ^ 

ulus will not produce like responses among different c i , , 

teacher’s remark, "‘now let’s open our reading workboo 
be on page thirty-nine,” may elicit responses v^mg rom e 
nausea among the various pupils m the class The in ivi “ 
past experiences both at home and school, and the impac ^ 

penences have had on the child’s attitudes to'v^d himse 
Ihe teacher, and toward parents and peers, will a e gj.- 

response which this stimulus evokes One child may give 
ance of functional deafness — he didn’t hear the ° ultimate 

quest to leave the room, another child may respon wi 
of conformity, and open his book to page 39 even th g 
never worked successfully on any of the preceding pag 
ceding workbooks ,, not have 

2 Unresolved emotional problems, which ^ nnnlvmg his 

been related to reading, may prevent the child a 

energies to the learning task The non reading behavi 
^yuiptom of the emotional problem 

\Vh ^"^^solved emotional problem - >" Tfts^ are found to 

en reading problems and emobonal involvern ‘ reading 
ge her, there may also be other factors contri ^ ^ learned 

problem ( i e , physical factors, educational procedures 
responses to frustration) 
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psychiatrists ^ Third, it is probably no exaggeration to state that at 
the present time most educators accept the premise that emotional 
problems can and do interact with the reading process and that in 
many reading disability cases there is some form of emotional in- 
volvement 

During the past decade a number of articles, books and mono- 
graphs on reading have appeared whose purpose was to explore the 
relationship between emotional factors and the child’s inability to 
learn to read Various investigators and writers have not agreed on 
the incidence of emotional involvement connected Nvith reading 
Little would be gained by individually reviewing the findings of 
different researchers since their methods of selecting cases and the 
criteria used for determining maladjustment or emotional involve- 
ment would vary In a summary of the research m this area, Smith 
stated that different investigators report from 42 per cent to 90 per 
cent of reading disability cases studied are accompanied by emo 
tional disturbances * 


HOW EMOTIONS BECOME INVOLVED IN READING 


It IS apparent from the literature on emotions and reading that 
t ere are two major hypotheses which might account for the interac 
tion between emotions and reading disability 
^ emotional behavior and reading problems are found to 

gether, the emotional involvement stems from failure, frustration, 
tension and pressure connected with the reading problem 
Reading failure * ^ Emotional reactions 
ere it is implied that the child s emotions become involved in read 
ing t rough success or failure While competition may not be new to 
t e child, the type of competition he encounters in the reading situ 
ion IS new to him Never before has so much been expected from 


entries at end of chapter particularly Axline Baruch Bell 
vaster and J^nst^T^lb^t** Preston, Robinson, Stover, Syl 

LXXXI ( 195^)'*^’ ™ Reading and the Emotions School and Society, 
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These teachers may not be aware of tiie fact that the learning process 
IS very sensitive to emotional and social disturbances and in the fiM 
analysis is affected by maladjustment in these areas Meeting t e 
child’s needs and interests” may have, through constant usage, een 
reduced to jargon, but it once was meaningful Educating the woe 
child” may share the same present day reputation, but this too 
had meaning Both of these principles involved the recognition t a 
all school experiences of children are related to learning T e sc oo 
cannot meet the needs of children if it ignores psychologica nee s 
such as the need for success, self realization, creativity, an an ac 
ceptable concept of self Failure m school is the most important tactor 
in thwarting the fulfillment of the child’s needs 

2 The teacher’s ego needs can contribute to the child s ^ 

and pose threats to his adjustment and concept of se o IpvpI 
some children fail to make progress commensurate wit gra e 
norms may become a threat to the teacher This threat is o e 

"ith more pressure and sometimes with unconscioiis os i _ 

3 Another important factor is the conviction on t e pa o 

ers that they are not prepared to deal with emotiona P’*® ® cnme 

bckof preparation is undoubtedly the case with sonie teac ® ’ 

parents, some clinicians, and quite a few detention omes j 

probably tn.e that most of the maladjusted are not <rq“PP“ ^ 
themselves There are some children who have emotiona p 
"hich teachers cannot hope to alleviate, just as there are s 
maladjustments produced by the school which cou 
'ented 

teachers as therapists 

In recent ) ears, however, there has been an I clinics 

n man) clinicians m child-guidance clinics as w e as r .i^„j.j^pcutic 
the school — or, more correctly, the J*/", "'school and 

' tionship to children because of the very na ^^pj^ 

c acli\ Hies which are carried on in the schoo .Upnoists v'kcn 

'at teachers should consider themselves trainee ‘ the 

“ ) arc not, but rather that, try as they may , t 'C) rr- 
art tint much of the activity in the classroom is g ^j^ssroom 
"ty and how teachers handle everyday situations 
rtr an impact on the mental health of pupils 
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Several principles of teaching reading discussed earlier are re- 
lated to emotional problems and reading In Chapter 1 it was pointed 
out that learning to read is a very complicated process and that lan- 
guage functions are among the most sensitive indicators of malad- 
justment Unrelenting pressure brought to bear on a child to mahe 
him read will not always achieve desirable results Further, it uas 
suggested that sometime in the future it is likely that children with 
emotional problems severe enough to prevent learning will receive 
treatment before being expected to harness their energies to learning 
tasks 


THE TEACHER’S ROLE IN DEALING WITH 
EMOTIONALLY INVOLVED READING PROBLEMS 

What should the teacher do for children with reading problems 
who also show evidence that there is an emotional factor involved^ 
Several factors make this question difficult to answer 
1 Some teachers, parents, school boards, and critics of education 
do not yet admit that in many cases non learning and emotional 
problems are inextricably knit together After several years of in- 
struction in reading and special tutoring, Johnny, who has adequate 
intelligence is still a non reader Some factor other than lack of in 
telhgence or poor methodology must be contributing to Johnny’s 
problem However, if it is ruled out before the search is begun, emo 
will not be unearthed as the culprit 
e belief that the schools have a tremendous impact on ego 
evelopment or ego starvation of pupils is gaming wider acceptance, 
an teachers are coming to realize that they are necessarily involved 
m t e process of dealing wnth social and emotional maladjustments 
et t ere are many critics of American education who think that the 
sc 00 s concern with the social and emotional development of chil 
ren is a tender minded, do-gooder escape mechanism thrown up as 
a rearguard action by confused teachers engaged in a retreat from 

It must be admitted that some teachers who verbally embrace the 
pnncip e t at the school should be concerned with the pupil’s emo- 
lona ea t are hazy as to why To some teachers the reason may 
appear to e more closely allied to public relations than to learning 
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/i(w to be done Can teachers themselves pro\ade this nght combma 
bon^ \Ianj teachers do practice a certam amount of therap), and 
the) rarel) see it as something extraneous to the learning situabon 
It IS simpl) part of the job of gmdmg the learning acb\ibes of chil 
dren. 

To illustrate, an elementary school arranged for a thorough drag 
nosis of a number of children unth severe readmg problems One gu 
^laiy, m the thud grade, was a non reader She had mte 
adequate for learnmg and \v as attracbv e but shy and retinng 
asVed about friends, she had only one friend. Miss 1 

teacher) In answer to other quesbons, "\\Tiom do you e to p a 
"ith’ w alk home with’ vTSif” Miss Blank w as the only huiMU being 
menboned At noon, this chdd and teacher were obsened m the 
cafetena. AU the chddren in the thud grade sat around one long 
fable, the teacher at one end Mary sat nest to her an w'as 
possessive She put her hand m the teacher’s, looked at her most 
the tune, talked to her (not shy here) In fact, before th® ^ 
over, she had managed to shp her chau up very close to ® , , 

and place her head on the teacher s lap The teacher sbo 
and shoulder all the while talking to others around non a™ , = 
tn touch with all that was gomg on around the large a e 
Snoup left, Mary and the teacher left hand m hand 
Later, Mary’s problem was discussed Her teacher 
™lter of the child’s complete dependence on her an * omuse an 
Lad to be V eiy careful that Mary ’s possessiv eness did " ^ 

tagonism among the other chddren (There had cen ^^,^5 

nesenbnent showai in the cafetena although this type o ^ 
adaih occurrence ) The teacher knew these facts ^ ,.„rj.cd m 
pandparents, her parents were divorced and the a to 

anoAcr state The chdd created fantasies of her fath “ ^ 
non Ler, he nev cr came Sev eral months earlier t e ino j„,a' 

^plovment as a waibess in a large city several hun r 
had not been home to vnsit the daughter dunng 
^ndparcnts fulfilled the chdds physical and 
"'"dressed and clean They completelv ° ^f&on and 

"a emotional problem, which stemmed from f« '"g ^atal re- 

f’ondant gml, feehngs about her own contnbution to pa 
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Asahel Woodruff, m his book The Psychology of Teaching states, 
‘Every teacher is of necessity a psychologist in function, with or 
without training ’ ( Emphasis added ) He does not say that teachers 
are psychologists, but rather implies that their daily tasks in the 
classroom require them to deal with, understand, and influence hu- 
man behavior (learning) This they do with or without training m 
understanding or influencing behavior Actually, the average teacher 
IS not without training for this part of her job, and the better the 
teacher the more she understands her limitations But with or without 
limitations, she must find ways to help children grow, to help chil- 
dren face frustration, to help children accept reality, and to help 
children dram off tension so they can apply energy to learning tasks 
instead of burning it up in behavior not related to learning 
The issue is that, if teachers see themselves as exclusively con 
earned with methodological procedures or techniques, they are likely 
to find that some of their pupils do not seem to profit from any of the 
procedures or techniques used 

In dealing with reading problems it is easy to center attention upon 
technique The science of remedial work in reading has expanded so 
rapidly in the production of objective measures for diagnosis such as 
tests and scales and of remedial techniques that the use of these mstru 
ments has become a highly skilled art Because of the excellence of many 
of the devices it has become tempting to the remedial expert to rely 
upon their efficiency and to forget the complexity of the problems with 
which they deal There is a tendency to overlook the fact that what is 
really being diagnosed and treated is the whole personality of the per 
son with the problem including the way that personality functions in 
the special area of reading (Emphasis added ) 

When classroom procedures fail certain pupils may be referred to 
a reading or child guidance clinic for help If, as a result, they receive 
the right combination of attention to their psychological needs and 
attention to techniques aimed at the mechanics of reading, all may 
turn out well In many cases there are no such facilities available, at 
east not until the child’s behavior becomes so deviant that something 


® Asahel p WoodruBf, The Psychelogu of Teachms (3rd ed New York 

Longmans Green and Co Inc. 1951), 8 ^ 

T Emotional Factors m the Treatment of Readme Difficulties ’ 

Journal of Consulting Psychology/. IX (1945), 125 31 
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It has recently been suggested ‘"j “f 

reading teehnuiue for the j„tor or elmieian was a major 

therapeutic relationship of the . , u,i,tv Ths suggests the pos- 

factor in the correction of the 6 J ,,ave had m common a 

s,b,hty that all of the ^<=”‘ff '”t aLs when one person attempts to 
psychotherapeutic relationship flmf noises u- 

help another ' (Emphasis added ) 

R G Stauffer emphasizes ^ 

treatment of symptoms is me social and emotional 

struction, therefore, must give f „uction that effects 

status of the retarded reader and must P pedagogicallv 

functional adjustments psycho g • X ...t,n,nue or procedure 
It has often been emphasized that the school or 

IS effective with every reading case every case of mal 

individual teacher is not equippe -nferacting institution which 
adjustment The school is ^ ° the child, and it is not 

either gives or dcn'^s ego fulfillmen ^ 

equipped to offset completely, o jiomes Several decades ago 

emotional environments foun i abilities needed by tutors, 

Arthur discussed the special training . reading emotional 

clinicians, and teachers, "'’’'’“‘f'Tf.rdless of capability, hardly any 
problems She pointed out ,,, ajj types of children 

tutor IS equally effective m dealing ^ f experienced teach- 

As part of a project, each "-"IfTn^b^ wi/a different child 

ers worked individually over a p ^ teachers met m group ses 

having a severe reading problem in ^„th and 

sions to discuss the problems of ‘I- adjustment of the pupils 
to share ideas The emotiona 

-r ^Therrpy with Befirdcd Beiders," /oama/o/Eda- 

8 Eermrd Fisher, 9531 3 M 60 .r- 1 ' rnr 

engo Press, 1956), No 19 . US - « ,, Educit.onil Tlicnp), 

10 Grice Arthur, "Totoring on jytjgto) 173 236 

loiirnol af CamnUmg rnjchdogi. 
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While all of this history was known to everyone in the small com- 
munity, including Mary’s two previous teachers, none had sensed the 
child’s loneliness or great need for someone to tie to, until Miss Blank 
The important point is that Miss Blank did not feel that she was 
doing something "nice’ for Mary She did not think of what she was 
doing as therapy Her problem, as she saw it, was to protect Mary 
by concealing from the other children the fact that Mary was mo- 
nopolizing the teacher No change had yet occurred in Marys read- 
ing behavior, but gradually she was able to bring some energy to 
bear on learning Meeting the needs of children is therapy, and the 
more flexible and creative the reading teacher is in discerning the 
child s real needs, the more likely it is that she will alleviate present 
reading problems and forestall the appearance of others 


TEACHING AS THERAPY 

Recently there have been a number of experiments and case studies 
which stress a therapeutic approach to dealing with reading prob- 
lems On this topic Smith writes "A new frontier in reading remedi- 
ation has opened — that of using psychotherapy as a part of the 
corrective program Increasing number of reports on the combined 
use of therapy and reading instruction are appearing in educational 
literature ' Fisher suggests that some of the credit usually given to 
technique in remedial situations may actually belong to the thera- 
peutic relationship established between tutor and pupil Two groups 
of boys age 10 12 equated in I Q , age, and reading age, were ob- 
served over a six-month period The control group received only 
instruction in remedial reading, while the experimental group also 
received one hour per week of group therapy in which the boys were 
encouraged to talk about their problems, feelings, and experiences 
with an understanding tutor This therapy group gained 3 25 months 
more in reading achievement than did the control group which re 
ceived only remedial instruction Fisher states 

( Therapy as Part of Remediation,’ Reading Teacher, IX 
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therapy The teachers were then asked to write up carefully some 
recent incident which had happened either in their classroom or dur- 
ing their work with the child being tutored The only requirement 
was that the incident be one which they now judged as having been 
"therapeutic ” These teachers had little difficulty in fulfilling this 
assignment, although one or two who gave excellent examples seemed 
pleasantly surprised with the idea that they had actually been in- 
volved in a relationship with a child which might merit the designa- 
tion therapy 

Study 1. Examples given by teachers ran from the simple one of 
coping with disappointment stemming from a promise not imme- 
diately fulfilled to extremely complicated and threatening home and 
family deprivations The following examples will no doubt remind 
experienced teachers of many similar incidents to which they were a 
party, which at the time may not have been specifically thought of 
as therapy Mrs L S , who worked with an ejght-year-old girl, re- 
ported the following 

It was our third meeting Kathy had been promised a new puppy that 
afternoon For the oral reading a story was selected about two dogs 
playing a game of tag After reading, we made a list of names that would 
be nice for a new baby puppy and discussed why some names would 
be better than others Kathy went home happily, holding the paper with 
the list of names 

The next day Kathy was disappointed, the puppy had not been deliv- 
ered She read from the filmstnp and from the chalkboard, but showed 
no desire to read from a book or to finish the story about the dogs The 
next day I m inaged to hive some nice pictures of puppies at play in 
the classroom when Kathy arrived The first look at her face told me 
she h id gotten the puppy and Nvas ready for me to ask her about him 
'Oh, so the puppv came," I said, to which she answered jubihntly, 

‘ Yes, Mrs S I wish you could see him, he’s a boy, he jumps, and runs, 
and does everything ” ‘ Wonderful,' I exclaimed "Now tell me what did 
vou name him? Tmy/ was the quick repl> He was so little, and so 
cute *Tinv’ seemed to fit best and my little brother John can say that 
real easy Do ) ou know what we did, Mrs We put my doll clothes on 
Tiny and he looked so cute " After this we both had a good laugh and 
when asked what she would like to read toda), she immediately an 
swered, T uant to read the story about that other dog today ’’ She did 
read it \erv niceb 
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came in for considerable discussion. A number of authorities were 
cited who emphasized that to work exclusively on reading with 
childreh whose behavior indicated emotional difficulties rarely re- 
sulted in appreciable gains in reading.’^ When the group was asked 
whether any of them attempted to use therapy, there was no response. 
Some wanted to know exactly what was involved in therapy. 

Discussion developed the idea that therapy involved providing ego 
satisfactions, tension reduction, helping a child understand himself 
and tolerate his shortcomings, showing him that you do not treat him 
as a failure, and making him feel accepted. While admitting that they 
practiced these common-sense procedures, the teachers had not seen 
this as therapy. These experienced teachers had felt that therapy 
must take place in a clinic, be performed by a professional clinician, 
and be consciously planned. 

The following quotation was read: 

What is therapy anyway? Is it anything that is good for a person— food, 
recreation, work, music and so on? Or does it have some more specific 
j’- treatment is given to a patient to heal 

this disease, but would not be effective in treating that disease? Is in- 
tent the only criterion of therapy or must intent be backed up with 
reasonable evidence that this treatment may be effective? Must the per*- 
son who administers the treatment be professional? Must the treatment 
e prescribed by a professionally skilled person? May it be administered 
by anyone sufficiently skilled to make it effective? Can we say that 
something is therapeutic even if it is not therapy?!-! 


WHAT PRACTICES ARE THERAPEUTIC? 


surprised that the answers to these questions are 
se e , t at all therapy is not necessarily therapeutic, and that 
avior can be therapeutic even though it has not been labeled 


suiting P«uc'Ltip!r^VT ^1 Therapy for Poor Readers," Journal of Con- 

esses As a^Part Dorothy W. Baruch, "Therapeutic Proc- 

( 1940) 16'5 7!). H Process.” Journal of Consulting Psychology, IV 

XXXV "^^^*^Py~'^“®P®"tic-Therapist,” Mental Hygiene, 
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I feel that Phillip needs to cxpcncncc a feeling of success and achieve 
ment in some area This is evident by the fact that he plays t e games 
so mtensel) The fact that he wins the Phonics Rummy game by a 
greater margin than the other games accounts for the fact t at e pre 
fers it Winning the Phonics Rummy gives him a greater ee mg o sue 
cess I think he feels inade<juatc because his sister does etter sc o as 
tically than he. 

I feel that not only does Phillip need to experience success in som 
phase of his school activity but he also needs to be e pe o 
sight into his own problem It is not healthy that Fhilhp nee s o 
best or that he is satisfied only when he is the winner 

However, it is only during the lime that he is playing ^ 
which he is the winner that he has been able to talk even a i 
that which might be worrying him 

Here we find a child frustrated by his relative posi ion 
success failure continuum He is cautious about 
competitive activities, since his own appraisal of his a 1 1 les e 
that he will fail and that he is inferior Reading, a ong wi 
academic tasks, is one area in which he has much concre ® , 

to support his concept of self as infenor His older sister is ® 7 

of success to the parents and his teachers Her superiority i 
to him, along with the fact that he is occasionally compared wi h ner 
The course he follows is withdrawal whenever r 

sible, he can forestall failure bv not getting invove ’j 

pattern of behavior does not include overt hosti ity e is 
find an adult who is sincerely interested in him Yet t e pr g 
good, for he shows emotion when he is praised for is 
sponds to acceptance, yet at the same time he shows is 
need to succeed to defeat others » j r.,c V>phavior 

This boy’s teacher understood his needs and accep e hest” is 

Her conclusion that “it is not healthy that Philhp nee ^ 
not an indictment of him but rather a road-marker for 
'vorks with him m the future Although she was engaged i . 

^ng learning situation, what took place was therapeu 
whether or not it was seen by her as therapy 

Study 3. The following is a report of an incident whic occurr 
‘u the reporting teachers regular sixth grade qu,et, and 

I noticed that one of my pupils, a very ^ ^ 

«urteous child was becoming an mohte I noticed that 
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This IS a simple and undramatic incident which indicates this 
teacher s recognition that even though she was providing special in- 
struction for a child, reading cannot be separated from the child’s 
total experience and needs Second, this teacher recognized that the 
child needs to identify with an understanding adult. Third, this child, 
while very co-operative, did not have an overwhelming desire to read 
However, the child was very deeply ego-involved in some things, in 
this case the acquisition of a puppy. This teacher made a successful 
effort to harness the child’s ego to the reading task, and the result 
was a pleasant and profitable learning experience. 

Study 2. The following is an example of a teacher’s insight into a 
child s problem and how her awareness of his needs helped her in 
helping him 


Philhp IS a ten year old boy who apparently does not project himself 
very much Until about ten days ago he had shown no indication of 
interests which one would expect of the average ten-) ear-old Upon 
questioning him concerning such, his answer usually was, “I don’t 
know, or "I guess,” or “It’s all right ” 

When we started using the word games Phonics Rummy and Quizmo 
as an ai m helping Phillip with certain consonant blends, vowel sounds 
he became so intent on playing the game he lost sight 
ot the tact that the games were actually technuiues which were to help 
'VI ns reading difficulties The games have helped reduce his difficulty 
in sounding unknown words 

In Phonics Rummv Phillip won despite the fact that I was not par- 
icu ar V tiving to help him win He also won the Scramble game but 
^ 'Vide margin At the beginning of several sessions Phillip 
. \ ^ ^ Phonics Rummv game in his hand or was searching for 

ince e seemed to enjoy the games so much, we spent the first few 
''i plavmg Phonics Rummy One morning during 

° ^ f game Phillip said, "Mv sister makes all A’s in school 
r ^ 'vanted to know then if he didn’t like school, to 

ij ’ ** httle Then I asked him what he liked best in 

to dr-i ” I then told him I would like for him 

because I was certain that he could draw 
•ipldnrv,^ V.' 1* lighted up (This was something for him as he 

inp emotion ) I told him how nice I thought his draw- 

d^v H j suggested that he might be interested in taking art some 
aay He said he might ^ 
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Bv Easier he was accepted b\ the group The father remamed and 
the bo) told me about his new mother Although he w as just a little um 
certain as to how he felt toward her, his actions indicated that he was 
prett) happ\ and seemed contented 

On the achie\ement tests given m the spring I found that he had 
made o to three \ ears grow th in all subjects That brought him nearly 
up to normal SLtth grade worJ. I think that the testingof the jear before 
was not \alid because of the emotional strain he was under 
One fortunate circumstance in this case was that the father could 
“take both barrels” without resentment Another was that the boy 
had not yet de\ eloped hostile responses to the rejection he experi- 
enced from his peers 

Study 4. The concluding example illustrates an incident which is 
highly creah\ e on the part of the child, a ten-) ear-old boy w ho w as a 
ver)' poor reader The teacher was alert to the ego-strengthemng 
potential in this situation and let the child enjoy success in penpheral 
acbvities which m turn helped bun face his reading weakness some- 
what more realishcally because he had this success to bolster him 

During our fifth and sixth reading lessons Jack read Why Cowboys 
Smg, m Texas I had suggested this book because Jack said he hked to 
sing Dunng our next lesson we worked \vith the tape recorder We had 
used the recorder once before, and Jack had recorded a song that I had 
taught him ^^'he^ he finished reading, he wanted to record the song 
again ^Vhen he finished, he said he would bke to record a song he made 
up about Slim Jim Bean 

We decided to make a ^\ntten copy of the song Jack worked the re 
corder while I wrote He can’t UTite or spell ver} well \^'ben I finished 
copjang the song. Jack said he would bke to have a cop\ of the song to 
take home to show his parents what he was doing 

We talked about music and Jack said that someda) he w ould like to 
major in music I asked him if he pla\ed an> musical instrument and he 
said that he pla> ed the trumpet He said his parents w ere \ er) proud of 
him for his music accomplishments 

I asked Jack if he w as able to do anN-thing else, like making up stones 
He said, “Sometimes I like to make up poems ” I told him 1 was \er) 
pleased with his song, because it was his own idea, also it pro\ed he 
could remember and enjo\ what he had read This qualit) was, 1 told 
him, what made a person a good reader 
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child, regardless of how often the stones were heard In fact, long 
after you felt that the child could not possibly be interested in hearing 
that story again, he would insist on hearing it Maybe on some occa- 
sion you attempted to skip a page or two only to have him stop you 
and point out the omission Perhaps you noticed that each time you 
went through a certain passage the child would ask the same question 
or make the same statement 

On the other hand, there would be certain stones which, after hav- 
ing heard once, the child never selected again Some stones you 
might start only to have him select another one It is doubtful that 
you attempted to determine the reasons for these choices It was com- 
mon sense to conclude that he liked some stories better than others 
Also, at this age you could expect no help if you asked him why he 
liked this story It would be hard to deny that something other than 
the literary tastes of two- or three-year olds enters into these choices 
The following is an excerpt from a case history, which, although a 
very small sample of behavior, is quite suggestive of a child’s needs 
m relation to literature 

A boy (age approximately 3 years), both parents living and together, 
social economic status high Child read to quite a good deal, has many 
children’s books The mother relates the following He likes for me to 
read to him before he goes to bed and I do just about ever) night His 
favorite story just now is the Three Little Kittens He likes that to be the 
hst story, but he will not go to bed until he has been assured several 
times that ‘the naughty kittens are ok ly no%v 
“Did they find their mittens^” he asks 
“Yes, they found their mittens “ 

“Kittens okay now^ ’ 

“Yes, kittens are all right now ” 

Tlie mother states th it the boy dislikes the poem ‘D ipple Grey ” She 
tliinks it IS because tlie w am in m the poem whipped the pon) The child 
Ins never been subjected to an\ corpora! punishment with the excep- 
tion of an occnsioml light slap on the hind accompinied by “no no!” 

A tenable Inpothesis is tint the child identified \Mth the three little 
kittens whose behavior displeased their mother The kittens w ere m fact 
rejected for ihcir bcln\ior, but thev were able to reinstate themselves 
m Ihtir mother’s affection and thev were fed pie, a most demonstrative 
form of affection and reward Hiving identified with the kittens, rcis- 
surance that all was well with them was nccessirv lieforc the child felt 
<ntircl\ secure Thus, the insistence on the Inppv ending Even the 
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It should be kept in mmd that all of these examples were supplied 
by teachers out of their personal experience However, most of the 
examples come from situations where the teacher worked with one 
child for a given period of time, an advantage which made it possible 
for her to observe closely and to give the child the attention and help 
needed The point that they were able to perceive needs, plan ac 
tivities to meet needs, and understand the therapeutic impact of their 
relationships with the pupil, indicates that when the conditions under 
which teachers’ work permit it, they are capable of meeting the 
emotional needs of children 

Most of the therapy taking place in the classroom is neither flashy, 
dramatic, nor systematically planned A teacher perceives symptoms 
of social emotional problems or needs and then takes steps to make 
the child feel accepted or a little more sure of himself and his place 
m the group Various symptoms are known to any adult, but teachers, 
by the nature of their role, should be more sensitive in detecting 
loneliness, shyness, feelings of mfenority, lack of belonging need 
for success and lack of confidence in both social and academic situ- 
ations 


BIBUOTHERAPY 


Another type of therapy available to classroom teachers is found 
in rea mg materials themselves Reading provides vicarious experi- 
ences and It IS through experience that children work out their prob 
^s V ether these solutions are inadequate, unrealistic or desir 
*n ^ u experiences and the person’s reaction to them 

usse an Shrodes state “Bibhothcrapy may be defined as a process 
o \namic interaction between the personality of the reader and 
1 erature interaction which may be utilized for personality assess- 
ment, adjustment and growth 

In order to see how literature affects individuals, we might start 
\ 1 a iscussion of the pre school child Children are enthralled by 
nes rea to them If you are a parent, jou probably recall certain 
^ stories which ne\er seemed to lose their appeal for your 


” D H Russell and C 
to the Language Arts Prog 


Slircxles, Conlnbutions of Research in Bibliotherapj 
ram School Rcvtew. LVIII ( 1950). 335 42 
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child, regardless of how often the stones were heard In fact, long 
after you felt that the child could not possibly be interested in hearing 
that story again, he would insist on hearing it Maybe on some occa- 
sion you attempted to skip a page or two only to have him stop you 
and point out the omission Perhaps you noticed that each time you 
went through a certain passage the child would ask the same question 
or make the same statement 

On the other hand, there would be certain stories which, after hav- 
ing heard once, the child never selected again Some stones you 
might start only to have him select another one It is doubtful that 
you attempted to determine the reasons for these choices It was com- 
mon sense to conclude that he liked some stones better than others 
Also, at this age you could expect no help if you asked him why he 
liked this story It would be hard to deny that something other than 
the literary tastes of two- or three-year-olds enters into these choices 
The following is an excerpt from a case history, which, although a 
very small sample of behavior, is quite suggestive of a child's needs 
in relation to literature 

A boy (age approximately 3 years), both parents living and together, 
social economic status high Child read to quite a good deal has many 
children’s books The mother relates the following ‘ He likes for me to 
read to him before he goes to bed and I do just about every night His 
favorite story just now is the Three Little Kittens He likes tMt to be the 
list story, but he will not go to bed until he has been assured several 
times that ‘the naughty kittens are ok ly now 
‘Did they find their mittens^’ he asks 
Yes, they found their mittens ” 

“Kittens okay now^ 

* Yes, kittens are all right now 

The mother states th it the boy dislikes the poem ‘D ipple Grey ” She 
thinks It is because the worn in in the poem whipped the pony The child 
has never been subjected to anv c-orporal punishment uith the excep 
lion of an occasional light shp on the hind accompinied by “no no!” 

A tenable h)pothesis is that the child identified with the three little 
kittens whose behavior displeased their mother The kittens were in fact 
rejected for their behavior, but they were able to reinstate themselves 
in tlieir mother’s affection and the> were fed pie, a most dcmonstraliie 
form of affection and reward Having identifii.d with the kittens, reas- 
surance that all was well with them was ntttssirv before the child felt 
entirel) secure Thus, the insistence on the happi ending Eicn the 
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wisest parent is sometimes unaware of the innumerable times each day 
a child of Kvo or three years engages m behavior which results in 
reproof, scolding, and disapproval The child, like the kittens, has much 
to learn about property and propriety, and while he cannot understand 
the terms which we have used to describe the situation, he does grasp 
the dynamics of the authonly-child, affection rejection situation 
The aim of the discussion above is to point up the fact that children 
use stories and literature as a means of finding parallels to their own 
problems and needs even before they can read themselves The pos- 
sibility of using bibliotherapy, of course, increases with age, under- 
standing, and the acquisition of mental age and insight in dealing 
with concepts 

In an analysis of the bibliotherapeutic value of a series of books by 
Clara Ingalls Wilder, it is suggested that this author’s writings help 
children with the solution to problems m such areas as gaining ma- 
turity, fears and misunderstandings, and physical, intellectual, and 
moral achievement, as well as dealing with the growing up process 
w ich reflects the child s need for material and emotional security 
enzel states There are many people who know a great deal about 
books and many others who are thoroughly familiar with children 
^ years, however, that attempts have been 

made to bring books and children together It is encouraging that 
an increasing number of teachers are becoming interested in the 
value of books and literature as a means of helping children help 
themselves in dealing with their personal problems 


THE USE OF BIBLIOTHERAPY 

inw tnT suggested helps in the literature for teachers desir- 

cediirPQ erapy m their classroom Russell discusses pro- 

dealintr guidance programs and lists books 

the prnim f adoption and foster homes, belonging to 

gr p, family relations, working with others, and the like i- 

mentary Ingalls Wilder,’ Ele- 

ior Chmid ESLAvX™o„"ij^c“S A.soc<.,wn 
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Shrodes stresses the value of using literature as a means of providing 
vicarious experiences, stating "Bibliotherapy is made possible by the 
shock of recognition the reader experiences when he beholds himself, 
or those close to him, in a story or some other piece of literature 

Bibliotherapy, while particularly well suited for children showing 
symptoms of maladjustment, should also be considered as a method 
of presenting challenging ideas, promoting growth m concepts, and 
developing insight into one’s own behavior, for all children, whether 
maladjusted or not Reading literature or viewing drama provides 
many psychological outlets Any adult who can recall his own 
growing up process can probably also recall some emotional experi- 
ences stemming from reading or seeing plays or movies Reading 
lends itself to practically all of the mechanisms of adjustment com- 
pensation for weaknesses and failures, identification with heroes, 
and, in the same process, the identification of qualities and behaviors 
which the society respects and rewards, a haven for withdrawal, a 
substitute for overt aggression 

One of the virtues of using reading as a form of therapy js that the 
reader remains m control of the degree to which he becomes involved 
m identifications His discoveries of self will usually not be traumatic 
He can gam insight into his own problems (and behaviors) at a pace 
which he can tolerate Therapeutic values may be inherent in read- 
ing materials anj^vhere on the literary continuum from the Three 
Little Kittens to Dostoevsk) s Notes from the Underground 

The teachers task is to perceive the child's needs, bring the child 
and the right book together,*’ draw out meanings from the book by 
questioning, and help tlie child develop confidence and self assurance 
as insight permits him to see himself and liis problems mirrored in 
what he reads 


YOUR POINT OF VIEW? 

1 EmoUoml factors are no more important in the learning of reading 
than m an) learning situation 

*®Carohnc Shrotlcs "Bibliothcrap), Rending Tcacftcr, 1\, (1035), 21 20 
*’Ninc) Lamck A TcacAcr « Ciddc fo CMdrcn » Rwki ( Cohimhus Chirle-* 
F MirriJI Books, Inc, 1000) 
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2 Inadequate reading ability, or failure to learn to read well enough 
to meet the demands of the school curriculum, is a factor in producing 
anti-social behavior and delinquency 

3 Teachers should not become involved in trying to alleviate pupils’ 
emotional problems because the teacher as a rule is not trained to do this 

4 In most remedial reading situations the method of approach is less 
important m changing reading behavior than is the tvpe of relationship 
established between teacher and child 

5 Educators have been derelict m interpreting to the general public 
the relationship between emotional factors and learning to read 


► Therapy,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN 
LEARNING TO READ 


Even though there are many studies which purport to throw light 
on t e question of whether boys and girls differ in their ability to 
master the process of reading, this issue has remained somewhat 
school factors is that the culture, and the 

there IS ^ culture, may have unconsciously assumed that 

stem frorthfforw!ngtct™s 

that the ' ‘"ichiev^ent tests are built and used on the basis 

ness tests adequate for both sexes Reading readi- 

This IS also tn ^ f j problems and the same norms for both sexes 
out the' grades'^ ° achievement tests used through- 

or'ant'seTd'IS m their actual practice have rejected the idea 

enf s’:]ir::m: 

simple'^tto tolrr ttnwTno'nr " “ 
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It IS often alleged that the studies on sex differences in reading 
ability are not in agreement in their reported findings In other words, 
the data are said to be inconclusive on this subject In part, the incon- 
chisiveness of the data stems from the fact that studies which are not 
actually comparable are sometimes treated as if they were 

Whether two studies are comparable depends on the answers o 
the following questions 

1 Do the studies deal with the same age group-* 

2 Are the sexes equated on M A , I Q , past experiences, etc 

3 When grade level is the criterion, is C A equated within e 
grade level-* 

4 Are the measuring instruments comparable 

5 Are the statistical procedures in both studies compara e 

Assume that Study A, testing six and seven year olds finds girls 
superior to boys in reading, and Study B, testing ‘“-“^eleven year- 
oil, finds no statistical difference between the sexes These stud es 
should not be thought of as comparable, and contrary findings should 
not be viewed as canceling each other The point here is that, f the 
issue IS to discover sex differences in learning to read, we should be 
most interested in the early elementary age leve s 

Assume that one study tested four facets of achievement custom 
arily measured at a given grade level Girls were ^ ^ 

test! and boys wereLper.or on Y sub.est, while no ^‘ntistica lly ug- 
nificant differences were found on subtests W and Z Now. if subtests 
W X-Y-Z are lumped together under the heading Anh‘evemen^^^^^^^^^ 
conclusion may elnerge tliat there is no sex difference However it 
X IS considered aloneT girls were found superior, ff Y is “"sidered 
alone, boys were found superior The question is whether ea^ 
subtests W X-Y Z is equally related to learning reading Unfortu 
nately, many studies are based on the cancellation process ai^d con 
elusions that there are no sex differences is often advanced in situ 

ations Similar to the illustration above rlicmnties 

Another problem which clouds the issue is 
reported in different studies are actually statis ica y s g ^ 
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statistical procedures for arriving at conclusions of statistical sig 
nificance, (3) different experimenters use different criteria for estab- 
lishing statistical significance,* (4) conclusions advanced by experi- 
menters are not always completely supported by their data 
Despite the fact that our schools operate from a premise of no sex 
differences in reading and that standardized readiness and reading 
tests also seem to embrace this hypothesis, many teachers and edu- 
cators do feel that there are real differences between boys as a group 

f ^ ^ ^ S*"®**? *** tbe way they respond to the learning situation 

labeled learning to read ” 

The more one delves into the literature on reading (and non- 
reading), the harder it becomes to believe that there arc no differ- 
ences between the sexes in mastering the beginning stages of reading 
It would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to Ld n sizeable 
0 ®5cperienced teachers m the pnmary grades who, on the 
could say that boys as a group and girls as 
the firs! inept at mastering tbe reading process during 

thirst few years of formal instruction 

en^s^n *0 focus attention on sox differ- 

to eleme r® » •■'tb.lrarily limited 

to the elementary years, with emphasis on the primary grades 

data related to sex differences 

IN LEARNING READING 

4t'rmmd'Tb''™m‘* mentioned above must be 

ma^tuTes repoS? “ “ 

ences The effect of a sh ““'f “ mony reporting no differ- 

year old boys and p 1 ^ reporting differences between seven- 

St™ 

-i&rsr.-i ™ - < I- 

times a™, he, accept Sve claini^^L, 
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2 Data reported from clinical sources, child guidance clinics, and 
reading laboratories and clinics 

3 Summaries of the research in this area Usually these summaries 

attempt to “compare” and to evaluate findings to some degree 
Kepresentative studies from each of the categories listed above 
will be cited, starting with data from school situations The question 
we are dealing with is, do boys as a group differ from girls as a group 
in their response to a particular situation called learning the funda 

mentals of reading’ ^ ^ n ^ 

Ayres was one of the first to call attention to sex differences in 
school achievement Hishook Laggards in Our Sc lOO oes no e 
with differences in reading per sc However, he pointed out that 1- S 
per cent more boys than girls repeated grades that 17 2 per cent 
more girls than boys completed common school (eighth grade), 
and that there was 13 per cent more retardation among boys 

St John' reported no significant difference in the measured mtel 
ligence of approximately one thousand pupils in gra es one roiig 
four but stated that girls very distinctly excel boys in reading at 
grade levels one through four The study covered a four year perio 
and reported that boys showed 7 per cent more repeating of grades 
or non promotions than did girls i. 

Heilman, using 482 girls and 464 boys (ten year o^s) as sublets 
measured a number of facets of reading and reporte a e 
reading scores favored girls The difference was not statis ica y g 
nificanf (ninety trvo chances in one hundred that the true difference 
between boys and girls was above zero) On language usag g 
were superior, but Mt significantly so while on spelling girls were 

Tlri^t™?:Stsastudycover.^^ 

School Boys and guls in first grade showed no differences on mental 

“Menard Ayxes laiggar* .n Our SeWr ( New YoA Russell Sage Founda 
‘“"chTlLw St John The Maladiustuien. of Boys^-n Certain Elementary 

Grades Educ Adm and Super Will (193-) ^ , Journal of Educa 

D Heilman -Sex DJferencesm Intellectual Abilities tournn 

tlonnl Psychology, XXIV (1933>- Sea Diflercnccs in 
- FranV T ilson Agnes Burke nnd C j Bcsearch 

Beginning Reading m a Progressive School Jo 
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tests, but the authors state “ the ditFerence between girls and boys 
m paragraph reading in this grade was statistically reliable ” In read- 
ing at second grade level “the average of chances was 88 in 100 that 
the girls would be superior ’ At third grade level, girls surpassed the 
boys but not significantly It should be pointed out that the intelli- 
gence level of the pupils m this study was considerably above the 
mean for all children their age 

Alden, et al reports data from children in grades two through six 
who were tested with the Durrell Sullivan Reading Capacity Test ^ 
Over SIX thousand children were tested and the number of boys who 
were one or more years retarded in reading was double that of girls 
grades Table 6 gives the data on these sex 

dmerences 


TABLE 6 

Diffebences Betw^n ^ys and Girls in Reading Retabdation 
Measubinc One Year or More Retardation 


Grad« 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Per cent Bovs 
Retardrd 
97 
14 7 
236 
255 
13 7 


Per cent Gitls 
Retarded 

42 
71 
12 0 
116 
99 


ty Stroud an”rmdqmtTn 19 4 “*^ differences was reported 

^0 pupds were the source oF data 

SpFcnl’Re"?™ n™ Sr.”?, 

n ^ ’ ■■“’■•■rnpolis. iL,™, ■ ® P"'"”' 

World Dool Cmpwy}'"''"^ Capaattj Tea (Tarrytown on Hudson, New York 
** J B Stroud ind E F Lind f c 

Elenientuy -ind Second-iry SchooI?”'lL,„!? ^iffyences m Achievement m the 

( 1942 ). 657 67 ^ °f Educational Psychology XXXlll 
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number of years of testing in the Iowa schools, using the Iowa Every- 
Pupil Basic Skills Test In this program, grades three through eight 
are tested on reading comprehension, vocabulary, word study skills, 
basic language skills, and arithmetic skills The authors state. Girls 
have maintained a consistent, and on the whole, significant superior- 
ity over boys in the subjects tested, save in arithmetic, where small 
insignifieant differences favor boys ” Table 7 shovvs the mean differ- 
ence m reading comprehension scores between boys an 
grades three through eight It should be noted that the largest differ- 
ences occur at grades three and four and decline signi can y a 
grade six 


TABLE 7 

Sex Differences in hEADiNC Comprehension as Measured by the 
Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills 


Mean Differences 

Significance 

(all favoring g rls) 

Ratios 

212 

2 57 

275 

3 38 

1 29 

177 

30 

39 

10 

14 

47 

50 


Jackson wished to ascertain whether advanced readers and re- 
tarded readers could be differentiated on the basis o psyc o ’ 
social, or environmental factors He selected 300 a vance re 
and 300 retarded readers m grades two through six The ^ 

selection was that pupils fall in either the upper qu^ter or 
quarter of their grade m reading ability The signi can ac ‘ 
Jackson found a disproportionate number o gir s ( p 
among the advanced readers and a disproportiOTate num e 
(63 3 per cent) among the retarded readers He states. Ti e data 
reveal a statistically significant difference between the sexes rela 
tion to reading ability ’ ^ 

ogy.LW (1944), 113-31 
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Pauley^“ is less reticent than most educators when considering 
whether real differences exist between boys and girls m school 
achievement and reading He stales that “there is a need for different 
legal entering ages (beginning school) for boys and girls ” This posi- 
tion is warranted, he believes, on the basis of studies carried out over 
a period of ten years in the Tulsa schools “Many children are not 
ready for the traditional first grade of public school when they are 
chronologically approaching six years of age, particulnrly ts this true 
of boys Boys usually develop m nearly all respects more slowly than 
girls ( Emphasis added ) Pauley also cites data for over 1500 second 
grade pupils which show the mean chronological age of boys to be 
two months higher than that of girls, while in reading achievement 
the mean for the boys, as a group, is two months below that of the 
girls 

Hughes," using the total comprehension scores from the Chicago 
eading Tests, measured reading achievement of boys and girls xn 
gra es t ee through eight She found that the greatest difference 
was at grade three, where the girls achieved more than a half school 
year a ove e boys This difference favoring girls was significant at 
e per cent evel At grade four the difference favoring girls was 

f ® P®*" grades five through 

eight girls made higher reading scores than did boys, but the differ- 
ences were not statistically significant 
Nila, during the first weeks of school, tested three hundred first 
individual and group readiness tests She 

the ml ™ S'-™? 

tested ready to read These pupils were 

Nv?lre d , ? " ' ^'^'■revement Seventy- 

Sie Set '"8 f4-five. or 63 per cent of 

e fai lures, were boys, and 37 per cent were girls i’ 

nal 0 / Educciwml ^,seOTc5i°jKXv7t951) 

menta^ Grades ClmSiI ‘''‘"'re"’®”' ” *''® 

cotton, LXXIII (1953) 543 55 ® ° ® Successful Reading Program" Edu 
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Prescott tested over 7,000 boys and 7,000 girls, beginning first 
grade, on the Metropolitan Readiness Test to determine whether this 
test showed sex differences He reports that when chronological age 
IS equated the performance of girls is superior to that of boys ( i - 
ference favoring girls significant at the 5 per cent level) 
also found sex differences in reading readiness at first grade level 
These differences were in favor of girls, and were large enough to be 

statistically significant , j ni, 

Fabian reports data for 200 second grade pupils tested at the end 
of the school year on the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Frimary 11 
Thirty-eight pupils were found to be more than a half year retarded 
in reading WhL the pupils with low I Q and those with a history 
of interrupted schooling were removed from this group, em re 
mained twenty cases designated as reading retardation cases me 

teen of the twenty were boys .. ^ ^iffpr. 

This IS not an exhaustive treatment of the literatur 
ences m learning to read, but it is believed ® ® , 

give a representative picture of the evidence on Ais opic 
on junior high school, high school, or college rea mg a i s . 
eluded because the data from these sludiess canno e p us 
original question, Are there sex differences m earning |_]i. 

mentals of reading? Other studies deal with sex i * , 

gence, achievement, and personality No attempt was ma , 

review those studies or any which deal xvith sex differences in reading 

..Pr« 

1 Boys as a group are surpassed by girls as a group in reading 

achievement in grades one, two, and three , ^ j ,],mfrnch 

2 The superLty in the reading ability of girk tends to dim.n.s 

during the intermediate grades 

~^carec A Prescott. "Sc, ''n^Ss'rOMAr' "" 

sulu,’ Journal of EducaUona! Research, XLMII (I9oS), 

■•Mar, one W Carroll ‘Sc, 

Gndc Lc\cl,” E/cmenfon/ (IQ'tS), -Wran 

■^A A rabian, •Teail.nR Dnabilay An Inilcr of Palbolopj. Amerfran 

Journal of Orihojwjchiatnj, (19o5), 31 *■ 
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The second source of data on sex differences in reading is found m 
reports from clinical sources, such as child-guidance clinics and re- 
medial reading clinics Rarely do the data from these sources deal 
primarily with sex differences As a rule, the titles of reported re- 
search do not indicate that sex differences are discussed, but, almost 
without exception, these studies reveal a disproportionate number 
of referrals of boys as compared with girls and, also, an even more 
disproportionate percentage of seriously retarded readers among 
boys The range of percentages is from approximately 65 per cent 
boys and 35 per cent girls to 90 per cent boys and 10 per cent girls 
Monroe reported an exhaustive study of over 400 children who had 
been referred to the Chicago Institute for Juvenile Research for 
various problems, including impaired reading One group of 155 
children was referred specifically for reading problems, in this group 
86 per cent were boys and 14 per cent were girls 

BUnchard,^^ in discussing seventy three consecutive cases seen 
at the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, in which reading was 
given as one reason for referral or where a reading problem was 
oun to exist, reports that sixty three of these cases were boys, and 
ten cases were girls ^ 

Young, investigating forty-one cases diagnosed as retarded in read- 
ing and referred to the Psycho Educational Clinic, Harvard Univer- 
thirty-seven of the cases were boys and four cases 
niin Sii f ^ reports that over a period of years this same 

had at 1 ildren referred who were retarded m reading but 

had at least average intelligence 

school 'and effects of security-insecurity in the home, the 

Too rL" „ ? «=“ders In a sample of 

defects ih! ' normal intelligence and no physical 

tos there were seventy two boys and twenty eight girls 

cago Pre'rigsT' University of Ch. 

sonalay TOd 1'“ oti'o'n'al D"vdopmSir'’Mo1 ‘o Difficulties of Per 

” Robert A Yoim “ P"’""' Hwene. XX ( 1036) 384 413 

of Orthopsychiatry VHI ( 1938 >”2^ 54 Visibility,*’ American Journal 

Journal of Orthopsychiatry Child s Security,’ American 
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Missildine, studying the emotional adjustment of thirty retarded 
readers picked at random from clinic files, reported twenty-five of 
the thirty were boys All but two of the children in this study were 

below ten years of age r j 

McCollum, discussing forty severe reading disability cases referred 
to a reading clinic during one year, reports that 78 per cent were 
boys Axline reported a study of thirty-seven second graders se- 
lected on the basis of reading retardation or non-reading Tw^ty 
eight, or 76 per cent of the retarded readers, were boys -- Vorhaus 
described 225 reading disability cases seen at the New York Univer- 
sity Reading Institute One hundred and seventy-eight, or 80 per 
cent of these cases, were boys AH cases were reported as avmg 
average or better intelligence-* Johnson cites data gathere at 
Temple University Reading Clinic Of thirty-four full-time tutored 
cases analyzed, 67 per cent of the cases were boys The author states, 
“Among cases of extreme reading retardation, as many as two-l ir s 
might be expected to be boys ’ -* 

Fabian reports on a group of 279 children given diagnostic tests at 
the Brooklyn Juvenile Guidance Center Nmety-mne of these chil- 
dren were at least eight years of age, had I Q s of eighty or a ove, 
and showed reading achievement at least 25 per cent below expec 
tation based on mental age Of these ninety-nme children, sixty-se\ en 
wereboys, and thirty two were girls-' p 

Many other clinical and remedial studies, particular y t ose o a 
“case study” nature, also report a preponderance of boys as reme la 
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reading cases However, these reports are not cited here because the 
number of cases they discuss is too small for evaluation Table 8 
summarizes the above data on sex differences in reading retardation 
from a number of studies, all of which reported on thirty or more 
cases 


TABLE 8 


Data Showing Author, Year of Publication, Number, Per Cent 
AND Grade Le\ el of Boys and Girls Reported as 
Remedial Reading Cases 


Shidy 

Ye»t 

Published 

Nur 
o( c 

nber 

ases 

Per 

Tent 



Bovs 


Bovs 

Girls 

Blanchard 

1936 

63 

10 

86 

14 

Younj» 

1938 

37 

4 

90 

10 

Preston 

1940 

72 

28 

72 

28 

Mtssildine 

1946 

25 

5 

83 

17 

McCollum 

Shiptro 

1947 

31 

9 

76 

24 

Axlme 

1947 

28 

9 

76 

24 

Vorhaus 

1952 

178 

47 

80 

20 

Johnson 

1955 

23 

11 

67 

33 

try 

1959 

163 

39 

81 

19 


The third source of data on sex differences in learning to read is 
summaries of the literature For several reasons these summaries are 
the least helpful of the three sources to the individual seehing in- 
formation on differences in reading First, the summaries deal with 
sex differences reported in the literature on all facets of human de- 
velopment, such as mental growth, physical growth, dexterity, per- 
sonaht), memory, school achievement, and the like Second, the 
reviewers are not always careful to distinguish between the age 
groups studied Thc> sometimes tend to equate studies at radically 
i erent c uratioml levels, thus possibly obscuring significant 
trends Third, bj the very nature of their task they are forced to inter- 
pret a vast amount of material, and m the process of abstracting and 
quoting they mi> follow and perpetuate an unconscious bias found 
in the literature Fourth, summaries on sex differences are. as a rule. 
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less concerned with children s learning reading skills than with other 
facets of development or achievement 

Allen's-® summary of literature on sex differences emphasized re- 
search on motor development and social-personal behavior His 
bibliography contained well over a hundred entries Neverthe ess, e 
had no section or comment devoted to differences in reading 

Johnson and Terman, discussing the literature on psyc o ogica 
sex differences, deal with two aspects of personality— social athtudes 
and emotionality One statement which might be related to e ata 
from child-guidance clinics and reading clinics is that ere is a 
significant difference between boys and girls in aggressiveness 
there being more aggression among boys - i, r 7 

Freeman and Miles summarizing sex differences in t e nctjco 
pedta of Educational Research devote little attention to reading, u 
do state, "Girls usually excel in oral and silent reading, anguage 
usage, spelling, and handwriting ' , t u 

Terman and Tyler“ treat reading in more detail than do 
mentioned sources Under the heading ‘Sex Differences in 1 1 y 
the authors list a number of generalizations which include the to - 

iTnteliigence tests in use today are not adequate for establishing 
differences in intelligence between the sexes 

2 Girls tend to excel on verbal tests, boys excel on quantitative 

spatial tests ^ 

3 School marks on achievement favor girls Achievemen cs s 
language materials show girls supenor, while ac icvemen 
science and mathematics show boys supenor 

4 Most ability differences do not show up at the pre sc o p 

W Allen, • Recent Rocatcl. on Sec Differences,' Psycholog,J BullCtn. 
'‘V\n (1035), 343 54 „ ,l,e 

Winifred D Jolinson and Lcrris 'I '1''™“," igno' Journal of 

Utentnre of Psj eliolosicnl Sex Differences Piiblislied Since IJ-U, 

Fii/c/iofogy, I\ ( 1040), 327 JO 


■jciiology, (1040), 327J0 . , ,, _ . 

='FnnV Fretimn and Oltlierinc Miles, te'w "tjnflhro," 1052). 

■eorcli, „1 Walter S Monroe (Res cl . Ness 3orl, The Msemlllsn 

^U-ssl, M Termsn md Leons E Wt.'’john "ulr, 

'fenuaf (,/ PstjchnUygif, al L. Cannlclnd ( Snd J 
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reading cases However, these reports arc not cited here because the 
number of cases they discuss is too small for evaluation Table 8 
summarizes the above data on sex differences m reading retardation 
from a number of studies, all of which reported on thirty or more 
cases 


TABLE 8 


Data Showing Auriion, Year of Pubucatiov, Numbeb, Per Cent 
AND Grade Level of Boys and Girls REroRTED as 
Remedial Readinc Casfs ■ 
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T e third source of data on sex differences in learning to read is 
summaries of the literature For several reasons these summaries are 
e east helpful of the three sources to the individual seeking m 
formation on differences in reading First, the summaries deal with 
sex differences reported m the literature on all facets of human de 
ve opment such as mental growth, physical growth, dexterity, per- 
sona ity, memory , school achievement, and the like Second, the 
eviewers are not always careful to distinguish between the age 
groups studied They sometimes tend to equate studies at radically 
educational levels, thus possibly obscuring significant 
trends Third by the very nature of their task they are forced to inter- 
p e a vast amount of material, and m the process of abstracting and 
quo mg t ey may follow and perpetuate an unconscious bias found 
in e iterature Fourth, summaries on sex differences are, as a rule. 
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The authors are willing to concede female superiority m verbal 
fluency,” but state " Most of the reading investigations reporting 
female superiority have been based on speed of reading tests 
While this statement might be defensible if one were concerned onl) 
with data from upper grades, high school, and college subjects, it 
appears to be an overstatement if the early elementary grades are 
under consideration This latter view is supported by the authors 
when they state, “School surveys using reading tests, if they show any 
significant differences, usually show higher scores for girls 

The evidence seems to indicate that there are differences between 
boys as a group and girls as a group in learning the fundamental skills 
of reading in the primary grades, but it is not clear what causes these 
differences A number of hypotheses have appeared m the literature 
which attempt to explain the data discussed in this chapter Some of 
the more frequently mentioned hypotheses are listed and discussed 
below The aim is not to attempt to prove or disprove these various 
points of view, but rather to present them for critical consideration 

1 Boys and girls at certam ages differ in “intelUgencc ” This issue 
will probably have to go unresolved at the present because, as Ter 
man points out contemporary tests of intelligence are not constructed 
so as to point up differences And if boys surpass girls on some items 
and girls surpass boys on other items, who is to say which items are 
the more valid indicators of general mental ability 

2 Boys and girls mature at different rates and some ■phases of 
growth are closely related to reading Since the data are conclusive 
that girls develop more rapidly than boys this hypotheses is some 
times seen as the key to the problem under discussion In skeletal 

evelopment, girls as a group are supenor to boys throughout the 
pre school period and by the age of six years they are at least a full 
year in advance of boys Since boys are less physiologically mature, 
eye muscles and visual acuity may not be equal to the task of begin- 
ning reading and their attention span may not be developed enough 
to a o\v or lengthy concentration on teacher guidance Maturation 
cannot e hastened through stress or training The results of a large 

^0 Ibtd , 1070 

L N Terman L E Tyler op ett 1068 
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number of different experiments in language development present 
practically without exception, data showing gir s ^ e s e 's 
Lperior in language usage and facility throughout the pre-school and 

primary periods.^- , . 

A long-term study carried out at the University of 
pares the chronological age at which boys and gn s egm < 
ihe “rate of progr<,ss” made after each has mastered a eertam leva of 
reading ability. The authors report a significant d>ffe-ence favoring 
girls in the age of learning to read. However, once ‘Jddren achieved 

a reading age of was 

Test, no difference between boys and girls n 

found."^^ • 

The champions of the organismic age g„°rth! 

relationship between rate of developmeiU is the 

both physical and mental, and reading ability, rg . 

average of age scores on height, weight, ® b heavily with 

and the like® Thus, organismic age is " „Uge 

physical growth factorl For an 7 '"’- ’ 
concept see Olson, and Olson and Hugn^ j T i ss 
ysis of this concept see Blommers, et al ^ 3^ X ® 

Dorothea McCarthy, "Language De^GT^Vork '^John'wiley & Sons! 
Chid Psychology, cd. Leonard Canmchael (New 

, j -yy Robert Di’con, “Age of 

31 Irving H Anderson, Byron O Hug jwpee. and Beading Achieve- 
Leaming to Read and Its Relation to Sex. nesearch, XLIX (1956), 447-53 
ment in Sixth Grade," Journal of and Its Relation to Age of 

"The Bate of Beading F™ „r Educational Research. L 

Learning to Read, Sex, and Intelligence, Journal , 

( 1937 ), 481-94 „ , XXVI ( 1947 ) , 436-37. 

11 W C Olson, "HOW Cfi^njlro^ 77“ 

31 W. C Olson and B O. ™ 

nut of Educational Research, XXV ( rliild as a Whole," Child 

1» W C Olson and B O Ho^es, „( (New York. McGraw 

Be^iauior and Development, eel Roper 

Hill Boob Co , Inc , 1943), Chap I- rnncenl,” Journal of Educa- 

P. Blommers. cf al , “The Organ«m.c Age U I 
tional Psychology, XLVI (l95o), - Grow'th A Critique,” Journal of 

T Tyler, “Concepts of Organism!^ 

Educational Psychology, '* 
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3 The school environment and curriculum at the primary level are 
more frustrating to boys than to gtrls. This hypothesis is very closely 
related to the preceding one. For instance, if boys and girls mature 
at different rates it is logical to suppose that participating in the same 
classroom activity is not the same experience for each group. One 
group is more mature than the other, but each group is equally ex- 
pected to do close work, make fine discriminations, sit quietly for 
extended periods of time, pay attention, co-operate, finish tasks, and 
inhibit aggression Many educators think that these are the factors 
which frustrate boys as a group more than girls. 

A study of over seven-hundred children in grades one through 
five who, due to academic retardation, were selected for special 
classes, showed boys outnumbering girls by a ratio of more than two 
to one Yet the mental age of the boys was slightly, but not signifi- 
cantly, higher than that of the girls It was concluded that boys were 
more interested in concrete things and in problem-solving in areas 
other than those which are purely linguistic. In other words, boys 
were more interested in unacademic things, as measured by the actual 
school curriculum, and were penalized for this Noting that there 
was more instability among the boys, the author asked, “Is the insta- 
bility of retarded boys an essential trait or one produced by a school 
environment that is not altogether fitting^’’ 2 D 
During the primary and early elementary years the emotional, per- 
sonality, and behavioral problems which schools refer to various 
agencies include a disproportionate number of boys as compared 
with girls Since boys are the poorer achievers, it follows that in our 
culture the school, the teacher, and the home ( automatically but per- 
haps unconsciously) put more pressure on boys at this age level 
Frustration results and is reflected in poor or inadequate responses 
in any stress situation, such as learning a very complicated symbol 
system The disproportionate number of boys found as referrals to 
guidance clinics and reading chmes may be related to this cultural 
tendency 

Robinson is convinced that research supports a hypothesis of a sex 
ditonce in reading achievement during the first few years of formal 

Cornell. "\Vhy Are More Boys Than Girls Retarded m School’” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXIX (1928), 213-26 
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schooling, but she states “At present it is not clear whether just being 
a girl gives a young child a better chance for early reading success 
or whether something inherent in the school situation or the social 
setting militates against the progress of boys After pointing out 
that boys as a group produce more remedial reading problems, get 
lower school marhs, have a higher incidence of non promotion, an 
produce more “behavior problems” than do girls as a group, 
and Jenson conclude, “all these findings emphasize the fact that t e 
school functions less effectively for boys than for girls 
4 Basal reader materials are less motivating and satisfying to boys 
than to girls This idea is an extension of the preceding hypothesis, 
three, since the reading materials are naturally part of the curriculum 
The rationale behind this hypothesis is that the rather sterile, repeti 
tious “look, oh, look, see baby play” vocabulary and the rigi ctm 
formist mood, tone, and atmosphere contained in and conveye y 
the pre primers, primers, and early readers are considerably less chat 
lenging to boys than to girls It is often alleged that the ‘ content is 
a far cry from what the culture has taught to and expects from boys 
Therefore, beginning reading, which should be an exciting, c a eng 
mg new adventure, is actually a dull, regressive sort of experience 
unless the teacher can project a great deal into the materia 

It IS highly doubtful that available data would substantiate this 
hypothesis, since there are not several radically different ® 

basal readers available for use m comparative studies It should a so 
he obvious that the lack of data does not disprove the h>pothesis 
5 Most primary teachers are tvomen Allen states Socia envir 
ments for males and females are not and never have t e s. 
nr equal,” and points out that from this fact may stem i 
interests, values, and achievement Bell holds that t e i ere 
m reading success between boys and girls is related to their emo 
relationships with their teachers It is his opinion that it is easier 

^ Helen M Robinson. * Factors Winch AlTect Success in Read.nq ” EJemen 

School Journal, LV ( 1935), 266 . , i 

, ;iC A SmithnndM R Jenson. * Educational Ps)choloff.^^>^^^ 

Factors m RcadioR Readiness,'* Elementary School Jourruil. VVWI t mu 

Allen, op cit , 343 
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girls to identify with women teachers, and that boys are not provided 
with enough opportunities for the expression of aggression The 
various studies all agree that boys shoNv more aggression and aggres- 
sive tendencies than do girls Of course, the school frowns on ag 
gressive behavior and no doubt inHuences some teachers to react 
toward boys in a manner different from that manifested toward girls 
who as a group may have a reputation for being docile, quiet, and 
CO operative Terman^^ states that there is ample indication that some 
sort of halo effect operates m the classroom to give girls higher 
teacher ratings or grades than would be merited on the basis of ob 
jective achievement test results St John does not question the fact 
that in grades one through four girls * distinctly’ excel boys in reading 
and general school achievement, but he states “They (girls) excel 
less when achievement is measured by standard tests than when it is 
measured by teacher marks ■* (Emphasis added ) 

6 Boys are less motivated to learn to rend This hypothesis is 
closely related to certain others that have previously been mentioned, 
but it IS advanced often enough m the Lterature on reading to be 
considered independently Nila is of the opinion that girls are more 
likely to work up to the capacity of their abilities than are boys She 
states The writer believes that the reason boys and girls who are 
equally ready to read do not make the same progress lies in the factor 
of motivation Wilson et al states It would seem probable that 
the reasons for more rapid progress by girls are related to learning 
interests and dispositions rather than to more subtle sex differences 
such as mental qualities or characteristics of femininity 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ALLEVIATION OF THE PROBLEM 


Coping with the problem of sex differences is a difficult problem 
since as stated previously our schools tend to operate from the prem 
a in t e early grades there are no significant sex difference m 
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learning to read Although evidence from primary classrooms does 
not support this premise, established use is often accepted as the best 
of evidence that that practice is correct Any of the factors mentioned 
above may be present in the case of an impaired reader wit out 
fying the conclusion that the factors in question cause the impaired 

reading On the other hand, rejecting all hypotheses would not re uce 

the ratio of failure among boys as compared with those among gir s 
Since reading is such an important achievement in our cu ^ 
tors should not think of sex differences in learning to read as just an- 
other statistic If there is anything the school can ^ 

present number of failures in learning to read, it should e one e 
following suggestions attempt to focus on school practices w 
might alleviate this problem 

1 Staggered school entrance based on the demonstration o a 
maturity level ( social, emotional, intellectual ) which wou assume 
readiness for reading tasks A genuine pre-school or readiness 
gram, with children moving into grade one at any time ® 

academic year, would likely be an outgrowth of following is pr 
tice This proposal has several advantages { 1 ) 
chronological age as the criterion for school entrance, ( ) e in 
number of pupils that first grade teachers have to d^ wit 
he smaller, giving the teacher a chance to know eac c i , 

As other pupils come in, she could spend more time getting o 
them, (3) This practice would destroy the myth * ^ Hund 

given classroom should be doing the same tasks e grea 
vantage of the proposal is that it is too wide of a departur 
present practice to be acceptable to schools and paren s 
graded primary holds more promise at the moment 
2 The ungraded primary, functioning ideally, wou ® ^ ^ 

all the advantages listed above, since the child moves , jgj 
curriculum at his own rate The concept of promotion is ‘ 
for the primary grades, as is an arbitrary ac levemen 
Thus, the ungraded primary could permit the less ma u ’ , 
ready, to have a longer period of time to adjust to rea i g • 
out risking the stigma of failure This plan is not a P^"* ‘ ‘ 

administrative frame%%ork alone will accomplish nothig 
philosophy and the practice m the classroom which g I 

^alue^^ 

^“The ungraded pnmarj phn Is discussed m Clnptcr 4 
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3 An educational program for adults which would explain the 
hict that children of a given chronological age are all not equally 
ready for the same tasks In fact, before an ungraded primary plan 
could possibly be successful, parents and teachers would have to 
understand and accept this truth Further, the fact should be ac- 
cepted that a child’s growth is not uniform and that there will be 
plateaus as well as normal and rapid growth periods 

4 Less pressure on children m learning to read would be a natural 
outcome if the preceding suggestion were acted upon in our schools 
and communities This would have a salutary effect in reducing 
reading problems, particularly among those children who react ad- 
versely to pressure Certainly, it is evident to observant teachers and 
clinicians that extreme pressure brought to bear in learning as com 
plicated a symbolic process as reading often inhibits learning Since 
boys as a group appear to suffer most from school and home pressures 
during the primary years, they would gain the most from a lessening 
of school and social pressures 

5 More emphasis on psychological assessment than we now have 
in the primary grades is essential if all children are to be taught effec- 
ti\ely in the classroom Five times as many boys as girls are referred 
to clinics after academic or behavioral problems are noted by the 
school It seems likely that boys as a group would profit considerably 
trom earlier diagnosis and guidance 

6 Research on reading interests of boys and girls, together with 

research on the nature and the content of required reading materials 
1 ^ °° * might suggest changes which would be favorable to 

ys us research would have to go far beyond the questionnaire 
method and would actually involve the use of quite varied materials 


lOUK POINT OF VIEW? 

readme ** causal factor m the disproportionate number of 

reading f-ulures among boys as compared with girls 

nroLTtc '“*"8 are not more ap 

propnatc or intcrestmE for girls than for be,, 

ssnulMafrfo',!!"’'' ''’"’"“'“S'col »gc as the basis for starting school fs 
boN S as a group and girls as a group 
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4 The elementary school curriculum and total environment is more 
frustrating for boys than for girls m our culture 

5 The school is an important contributing factor in the production of 
maladjustment and anti social behavior 

6 Since research data tend to indicate that sex differences in reaihng 
are not significant at the end of the elementary school period, sex differ- 
ences in learning to read are of little educational importance 
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REMEDIAL READING 


The failure of large numbers of children to learn how to read to the 
maximum of their ability is a major educational problem Evidence 
that such a problem exists is found m the large amount of time and 
energy devoted to the educational practice called remedial reading 
The practitioners of remedial reading can hardly fill the demand for 
their services There are numerous college courses, workshops, con- 
ferences, in service programs, and laboratories devoted to remedial 
reading 


REMEDIAL READING DEFINED 

Remedial reading is usually associated with instruction which at- 
tempts to remedy a condition which it is believed can be remedied, 
i e , a child reading considerably below lus ability level Confusion 
IS sometimes introduced by the fact that children reading far below 
their capacity ore referred to as remedial readers It is a matter of 
record that many remedial readers can be found in schools where 
there is no proaasion for remedial instruction Remedial reading im- 
plies instruction aimed at bringing a child’s achievement closer to lus 
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actual ability and does not relate to grade level or chronological age 
norms For instance, we might have two third grade pupils of the 
same age reading at a high first grade level, as illustrated below 

Child A CA84 MA92 IQ 110 Reads P 

ChildB CA8-4 MA70 IQ 84 Reads 1 


Although both pupils are in the same grade and are reading at t e 
same level, only pupil A should be thought of as a remedia rea er 
He has above average intelligence, but he is learning at a mte ar 
below his capacity Child B, although in the third grade, is achieving 
ns well as could be expected on the basis of his ability, and, accor ing 
to the preceding definition, would not be a logical candidate tor 
remedial reading He is now learning about as rapidly an as or 
oughly as can be expected Should we decide to give him remedia 
instruction aimed at bringing him up to his grade level (or c rono 
logical age level), we would be implying that methodolo^ or ec 
nique in instruction can actually compensate for a lack o a i ity 
far as academic achievement is concerned Since we ^ no ^ t is 
tbis, It would be irrational to attempt to practice it However, i 
important to realize that when we take this position we assume tn 
onr assessment of his ability is accurate Pupil A, who is re* g 
slowly in view of his ability, might profit from a change in ^ 
^d from individual instruction in certain mechanics o ^ 

^ese practices might help him to move forward at a rate . 

ate With his ability This in essence is the philosophy behind 

mstruction , ,, 

It has been pointed out previously that reading ability , 
'’ery high esteem in our culture and that children are exp 
“P to an arbitrary grade level standard The ac < 

V all pupils m a given grade fall below this s an ‘ ^ 

known to educators Schools which are geared to mass e j 

structure, and promotion without regar 
° dls, vnW continue to produce remedial readers 
Remednl reading, as it is usually understood, pu s the on 
“/“ on ,he child who needs the remedy Some 
E«>ed that the term should be remedial teachmg so as 
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that the teaching, not the pupil, is at fault Neither position is always 
fair to either pupil or teacher when all factors in reading failures are 
considered 

It IS easy for a teacher to blame the child who develops habits of 
laziness, inattention, disinterest, withdrawal, or aggression It is just 
as easy for parents and cntics of schools to blame schools and teach- 
ing methods or for teachers to blame parents and home environments 
Fixing blame, unless the blame is clear cut, is dangerous 


DEGREE OF IMPAIRMENT AS CRITERION 
FOR REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 

There is general agreement in the literature on remedial instruc 
tion that before the child can qualify for remedial reading the gulf be 
tween his ability and his achievement should measure at least a year 
It should not be inferred that such a discrepancy will, as a general 
rule, result in a child’s receiving special help in reading Usually 
there are long histones of failure and frustration Work in the aref 
of remedial reading is often accompanied by a recognition of the 
dual tragedy of much unnecessary suffering experienced by children 
^^ho fail and much educational energy expended m remedial rather 
than preventive efforts In general, when our schools observe the 
maladjustment stemming from failure to learn, and when this malad- 
justment IS expressed in behavior which the school does not condone, 
a remedy is advocated All too often remedial reading is a form of 
e ucational penance in which schools and teachers practice the pnn- 
cip es the) believe in, but which they either failed to follow or found 
it impossible to follow, in the regular process of teaching reading 

COMMON MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT 

bemedial reading 

Despite the Midespread use of the term remedial reading, there is 
some degree of confusion regarding uhat it ts, what practices it em- 
locies, am who its practitioners are Vague concepts often give 
rise to misconceptions Some of these arc discussed below 
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The most widely held misconception is that 
stniction IS based on a set of pnnciples "’J”* ‘ 

from those principles which are the basis for 
developrnenml reading instruction It is easy to 
conception might develop Virtually every “pp”"” 

which prepares teachers ^pTlIp^^ctiLs in Remedial Bead- 

courses entitled "Remedial Reading, Opadine ” Many text- 
ing,” or “Methods and Techniques in pn Lost 

hooks bear similar titles Remedial reading c ini . 

every university campus Schools hire this 

Workshops devoted to remedial reading are , ,pb- 

much evfdence it is easy to ^/^^'^^.tl’^lfi.lometimes 

lect matter different froin ' ^ pnncmles and most of 

difficult to convince teachers that a „„^,i,al readme are also 

the practices which are characteristic of remedial ream g 

applicable to developmental rea^'"8 behavior and the atti- 

An Illustration of this point is sections of a 

tudes of two groups of teachers i„ the first sec 

course entitled “Remedial Te^niq distinct approaches, 

tion the instructor stated that there were gZe teach 

one regular and the other remedial, to accept this point of 

ers seemed skeptical and were quite jj^ph student 

view In the second class a different appro pnnciples 

was handed a sheet of paper 'vas asked o to all 0 p^^ ^ 

of teaching which she identified with remedial reading 
points mentioned included 

1 Go back to the TmamnLLh forces him to 

2 Do not e^ect the ^ -^pXv:ioped readiness for the 

experience failure, i e , ne ii»u 

It ,^nfidence— use abundant praise Un- 

3 Help the 'Ltuation may interfere with learning 

due pressure in the learning s * 

4 Use a vanety of approaches 

5 Base instruction on “ f^^ge stock of supplementary 

6 Build interest in reading— have a la b 

reading materials 
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As each point was mentioned, the group noted that it applied equally 
well to any good classroom program It was conceded that no pnn 
ciples had been listed which applied exclusively to remedial reading 
A second misconception centers around the practices and the pro 
cedures believed to be reserved to remedial reading instruction 
Remedial reading is sometimes thought of as consisting of a bag of 
tncks which includes, among other items, a vast number of games 
and motivators When experienced teachers attempt to list metho s 
and procedures which might be identified as ‘ remedial,” it is obvious 
that these methods and procedures are equally justifiable for use 
during the months in which the pupil is becoming a remedial rea er 
It might be conceded that in remedial teaching there is more empha 
sis on devising unique ways of approaching a particular learning 
task This emphasis is justified because the remedial reader usua y 
needs more motivation for reading than does the successful reader 
It should be pointed out that games and motivators are used to arouse 
t e pupils interest and to hold his attention in the hope 
attention and energy can be directed toward reading These 
crutches must be replaced with more effective and less time con 
^ming procedures as soon as the child can make the transition 
the use of motivators the identifying badge o 
remedial readme is mideadmcr 
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As each point was mentioned, the group noted that it applied equally 
w ell to any good classroom program It was conceded that no prin- 
ciples had been listed which applied exclusively to remedial reading 
A second misconception centers around the practices and the pro- 
cedures believed to be reserved to remedial reading instruction 
Remedial reading is sometimes thought of as consisting of a bag of 
tricks which includes, among other items, a vast number of games 
and motivators When experienced teachers attempt to list methods 
and procedures which might be identified as “remedial,” it is obvious 
that these methods and procedures are equally justifiable for use 
during the months in which the pupil is becoming a remedial reader 
It might be conceded that in remedial teaching there is more empha- 
sis on devising unique ways of approaching a particular learning 
task This emphasis is justified because the remedial reader usually 
needs more motivation for reading than does the successful reader 
It should be pointed out that games and motivators are used to arouse 
the pupils interest and to hold his attention in the hope that this 
attention and energy can be directed toward reading These 
cru c les must be replaced with more effective and less time con* 
aiming procedures as soon as the child can make the transition 
ihcrelore. to make the use of motivators the identifying badge of 
remedial reading is misleading 

Experienced teachers often think of remedial reading ns being com- 
^ highly specialized techniques which only the 

coiirco^ practice For example, a group of teachers, as part of a 
nr}iif>v reading, were to tutor a child whose reading 

ara hir? belo« his ability There was a file 

mrent ^ intelligence test results, 

mdmr»w ^"^1 « summary of the child’s reading level and 

miltctl of these experienced teachers ad- 

liccaiise tl * complctclj lost” during the first few sessions 

rc-idinc to Ww enough about remcthal 

hid cluhhcn in t!' ' ' * admitted having 

as tliose foim 1 [ c^*'*sses ssith problems at least as serious 

sZ ,h? ° Otat they 

In die arVaTr r ''’"""''"“T «> be imparted to them 

P^'r«! reaih T ""=> “"'d "orh ss.th an tm- 

-duu,„„d,Xu"hr:::rv:,T„ugr'^ 
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A third misconception is that remedial reading is something that 
must be done outside of the regular classroom It is true that in some 
school systems the remedial program develops as a sort of appendage 
to the regular structure, but remedial reading must of necessity be 
conducted in the classrooms of those schools which have no such 
special provision There are inevitably pupils in these classrooms who 
must be considered remedial readers 


differences between remedial 

AND REGULAR READING INSTRUCTION 

The position has been taken that there should be little if any dif- 
ference between the principles or the practices followed in remedial 
reading and the everyday instructional activities of a conscientious, 
creative classroom teacher Nevertheless, when remedial programs 
supplement the regular reading instruction there are probably some 
real differences between the two The chief cause of the differences 
has already been implied in remedial reading we conscientiously 
sdhere to the principles that we often only verbalize in the regular 
classroom instruction Thus, when differences exist thev probably 
stem from two sources 

I The attitudes and philosophy of administrators and teachers 
u) In the remedial program, as a rule, there is no immediate con- 
scious endeavor to get the child up to “grade level ’ or some other 
arbitrary standard He wilt read materials which he can read with 
some degree of success regardless of his grade placement 
h) The teaching learning atmosphere will probably be more per- 
missive The child will not be labeled a failure, and he will be ac 
•^epted as a person Even though the objective is to read, pressure on 
the child to read will be lessened As a result, he will be less threat- 
ened by the reading situation , 

c) In the remedial program more attention might be focused on 
the reasons for failure, thus revealing certain other factors uhich may 
'^ve to be dealt with concurrently with the actual reading pro em 
emphasis will be placed on how to interest the c i m 
as a result, senseless drill is likely to be held to a minimum 
chil l will be conferences with parents, if it appears that me 

t >s under pressure and tension at home 
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e) A great variety of reading materials will be available and chil- 
dren will be permitted to choose what they wish to read They will 
be encouraged to read books they can read, not necessarily books at 
their grade level 

f) The teacher will know a great deal about the child and she 
will know exactly his reading achievement as well as his instructional 
needs 


g) There will be time for individual instruction as needed, and 
each child in the group will require such instruction 

h) In the remedial program, there may be more emphasis on the 
use of motivators” — in the regular classroom only a few pupils need 
this type of instruction in order to learn 

t) In remedial reading, the psychological needs of the child are 
considered to be very important He is encouraged to set goals he 
can achieve and is praised for any accomplishment 
;) In remedial reading, children never feel as if they are in read- 
ing competition with others They may compete with their own pre- 
vious performance but they do not have to measure up to some arbi 
trary standard 


These attitudes and goals undoubtedly differentiate between reme 
la anc regular instruction, yet the regular classroom teacher proba- 
y su scribes to all of them They are universally advocated as 
soun c assroom procedure How, then, do these factors become more 
c aractenstic of remedial reading than of the regular classroom in- 
s ruction The answer is found m the second source of difference 
hetNNeen regular and remedial instruction 
- T/ic conditions under which teachers function 
these conditions have been briefly discussed m Chapter I under 
e lea mg School Practices Affecting Instruction ” Included were 
pupils per teacher to permit individual instruction, uni- 
P grade level system, non-teaching activities of 
ronlin^c’ ^ communities’ disinclination to wait for 

in* the entrance based on C A, and others Some teachers 

fort\ chilrl ° admitted to attempting to teach as many as 
rcmccha . r T fortunately, this would never happen m a 

for binlclin<r^^ remedial class there is time for diagnosis, time 

diacnosi-s to fit individual needs as disclosed by the 

• g . ‘ nd time to give individual attention where it is needed 
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Supplementary materals are available and competitive pressures are 
removed from the learning task These steps are taken because edu- 
cators know that this is the way to get the job done, and they see to 
it that it is done this way They also say that these are the principles 
and the practices to follow in the teaching of reading prior to the 
child’s becoming a severely handicapped learner, but they somehow 
do not insist that conditions prevail which will permit these principles 
and practices to be followed 

It is a sad commentary on American education that sound prin- 
ciples of teaching a skill as important as reading can be followed only 
after so many children have suffered so much due to the inadequacy 
of the instruction Teachers regret this terrible waste and the atten- 
dant risks of producing maladjustment and anti-social behavior They 
have guilt feelings because teaching as a profession has not as yet 
evolved the procedures which would prevent teaching under condi- 
tions that threaten the mental health of their pupils 


CAUSES OF READING IMPAIRMENT 

A survey of the literature on reading reveals a number of factors 
reported as possible causes of reading problems ^ Those which seem 
to be universally agreed upon are 

1 Physical handicaps 

2 Intellectual capacity 

3 Educational factors 

4 Emotional involvement 

5 Home environment 

^ese topics are discussed m other chapters of this book However 
>t should be noted that each of the topics covers an extensive range ot 
factors, as illustrated below under the major headings of ^hys- 
and educational factors 

BHir, Diagnostic and Betnedtal Teaching 

3 Co 1956). Chap^ 3 Guy L Bond .nd Miles A Tinker, flead ng DJ ^ 
195 YX * ^‘“gnom and Correction (New York /a/d ed 

**6 Albert! Harris, Ho«ifo/ru:rca.eficad.ngAb./ly (3 d 

cZtt Grin & Co’. 1956). Chaps 9 10 h' 

d'ng Crotcfli m Reading (New York The Macmillan Co , 1955), O p 
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1 Physical handicaps 
a) Impaired vision 

h) Hearing loss, or a lack of facility m auditory discrimination 

c) Low vitality, lack of energy to apply to the learning task 

d) Inadequate attention span 

e) Absence from school due to illness at crucial instructional 
periods 

2 Educational factors 


a) The child, having moved from school to school, has encoun- 
tered different methods of teaching which may have pro- 
duced confusion 

b) Lack of individual instruction when needed 

c) Failure of the school to detect reading weaknesses 

d) Universal promotion not related to the mastery of basic skills 

e) Inadequacy of the instruction stemming from poor teacher 
preparation 


f) Lack of an adequate supply of interesting reading materials 
at the pupil’s reading level 

In a majority of the reading problems it is unlikely that severe im- 
pairment can be traced to one and only one factor If it is true that 
‘nnumerable factors which affect learning to read, it is log- 
ri.ffa ° that these factors can work together in hundreds of 

nsvovfl 'This makes diagnosis, particularly from the 

Lr'S’ standpoint, extremely difficult and complicated Fig 
flnpn complexity of factors which may m 

tW ^ habits While any one of 

tli'if cient to cause trouble in learning to read, it is unlikely 

nrohl^^ operiUes alone for any great length of time Unresolved 
growth of otherVoblems 

j ^ ^ complex problem, most people prefer simple 
lem of e simp e remedies This is true of the complex prob 

dren witlf ^ number of school chil 

piired rend endowment become seriously im- 

-mpt *bat at different Umes 

sp^e^d ac^ntn remedies for this problem enjoyed wide- 

thc schools’ll "^*^1 '^^^cquate intelligence, special disabilities, and 
schools discontinuing the synthetfc method of teaching phonics 
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FIGURE 34 

Some Factors Influencing the Acquisition of Reading Ability 

Motivation 
to 

Read Interests 


Visual 1 
and vAcuity 
Auditory I 



Emobonal (Involvement) 
Problems related to or 
unrelated to reading 


Ability to Tiear sounds 
or differentiate words 


Methodology- 
inadequate attention 
to any facet of 
learning to read 


Vitality 

(Energy Level) 


Capacity (Intelligence) 

Previous language 
expenences 
a) read to 

h) concept development 
c) exposure to things 
and ideas 

Attitude toward self 

school 
teacher 
home 

Readiness Peer group acceptance 

a) physiological 

b) psychological 


Attention span 


liave at one time or another been advanced as the chief cause of read- 
problems Certain of these theories have been downgraded as 
explanations of reading failures Nevertheless, there is still the tend- 
ency to advance hypotheses which in the final analysis may be over- 
simplifications in that they neglect to take into consideration the 
mteraction of various factors 


experience determines point of 

'lEW TOWARD CAUSES 


Educators and clinicians who deal extensively uith reading proh- 
Ems undoubtedly have vastly different experiences vith ■’eaders 
‘ere are significant differences in the role of each group am in 
climate in which each group operates Tlic communit\ c\pc 
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different types oE betiavior from educators and climcmns Therefore, 
it should not be considered unusual when divergent views emerge 
relative to the cause and cure of reading problems It should be kept 
in mind, however, that one’s original premises relating to the cause 
of reading problems will influence the procedures advocated for 
working with impaired readers 

When blind men feel different parts of an elephant, each man 
forms a disparate hypothesis on the nature and structure of elephants, 
even though all the men had a common experience labeled “elephant 
feeling ” This is demonstrated by the story of the five blind men, each 
of whom felt only a part of the elephant, such as the trunk, tail, leg, 
ear, and side They variously described an elephant as being like a 
snake, a rope, a tree, a fan, and a wall The reasons for their varied 
conclusions are quite evident to the person who entertains the total 
picture of an elephant It is also quite obvious that, on the basis of 
tbeir individual experiences, their deductions were quite plausible, 
despite the fact that not one of them emerged with a good concept 
of an elephant 

All people who work with impaired or disabled readers do not work 
from the same side of the elephant Educators differ among them- 
selves regarding the origin and the cure of reading problems, as do 
psychologists, clinicians, and therapists This divergence of opinion 
may have arisen from differences in training which lead to dissimilar- 
ity in the relative emphasis phced on learning factors 
Most educators have reasoned that when a child has been exposed 
to reading instruction which has not "taken,” it is obvious that the 
instruction was not adequate for (his particular child The proper 
approach to such failure was to vary the method of teaching and to 
nWi’isiAiive' iiifw wiViviV rrngiW prove eiTectlve Expenmerrfe' 

were designed to test or establish this premise Groups of retarded 
readers were subjected to specific types of instruction for varying 
periods of time Strangely enough, almost any technique advocated 
and reported had a degree of efficacy with some cases The data for 
a group of retarded readers are given on reading tests in the form of 
pre test and end test means, and the group gain reported is often 
significant In most cases, the data show that some individuals made 
no gam or even appeared to decline in reading ability, as measured 
by the tests used The important conclusion of such studies, however. 
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IS that the group made a mean gam of so many months’ reading when 
compared with a control group of retarded readers who were not 
exposed to these particular methods and techniques The methods 
used to effect these changes gam widespread appeal among teachers 
having in their classes children who have failed in reading 

In our society the educator’s duties include responsibility for 
methodology and for techniques of teaching It is only natural that 
educators have tended to concentrate on experimentation m the area 
of method Figure 35 attempts to illustrate the behavior most likely 
to result when one starts from the premise that methodology is the 
key to all reading problems 


FIGURE 35 

Illustbatiov of How the Attitude Is Reinforced That Failure 
IN Reading Can Be Remedied by Change in Method 
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If all children who failed to learn to read did learn to read as a 
result of varying techniques and methodology, the only necessary' 
premise Mould be the one discussed above Unfortunately’, this is not 
the case We know that some children have had several different 
teachers who used different approadies to teaching reading, but the 
children still failed to learn to read Neither pressure, punishment, nor 
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varntion m procedures proved effective with these children Quite 
often they developed behavonal problems and showed evidence of 
maladjustment If the behavior problems were of the overt aggressive 
type, the child was probably referred to a child guidance clinic, a 
reading laboratory, or psychiatric help if it were obtainable Refer- 
rals undoubtedly included children with high intelligence who had 
not over a period of years, profited from instruction 

The psychologist clinician finds that most cases of referral for 
reading failures are not at the time of referral simple uncomplicated 
learning problems amenable to solution by methodology alone The 
evidence already at hand makes it obvious that more work on the 
reading problems alone will probably not be any more effective than 
it has been in the classroom The clinician may tend to see all reading 
problems m the light of his own experiences His role, and the type 
of cases he is likely to see, may lead him to the premise that impaired 
reading ability and emotional problems are inseparable Usually, 
prior to or along with any work on reading, some form of therapy is 
introduced Regardless of the therapeutic approach, the goals of this 
therapy are likely to include 

1 Reduction of the tension connected with reading 

2 Change of the child s attitude toward self ( ego rehabilitation, 
self confidence, etc ) 

3 Change of the child s attitudes toward authority (school and 
parents ) 

4 Building a tolerance for interest in reading 

Figure 36 is an attempt to illustrate this concept 

The best informed opinion today seems to be that reading behavior 
IS a part of one s total development The reading process and the 
reader interact at all times While one may be primarily interested 
in a child s reading behavior this behavior is but one facet of the 
individuals total growth process It is generally conceded that both 
conscious and unconscious motivations are involved in reading dif 
ficulties 

Reading difficulties stem from many causes, but, no matter what 
the cause any child having difficulty with reading needs special help 
Perhaps the child is socially immature or lacks experience He may 
not have mastered a vocabulary sufficient to express his own ideas 
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FIGURE 36 

(Methodology and techniques cannot always remove reading failures 
and concomitant behavior problems Some reading problems have their 
roots outside the reading situation and a frontal attack on reading will not 
solve the problem ) 
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teaching which will be done will be provided by the regular class- 
room teachers However, the fact that reading problems are not dealt 
with in a special setting is not prima facie evidence that they are 
being dealt with in the classroom 

A second approach is the use of a reading specialist or a remedial 
reading teacher In some instances, such a teacher’s duties consist 
exclusively of remedial work, she teaches no regular classes In 
other situations, one or more teachers may divide their time between 
a regular assignment and remedial teaching An interesting variation 
of this IS the practice of the Dearborn schools, as reported by Jack- 
son Elementary teachers spend five weeks in the Dearborn Reading 
Center working with cases and building materials They then return 
to their regular classrooms with new insights in reading problems 

Another issue is whether to work with impaired readers as indi- 
viduals or in small groups Often the reading problems involved dic- 
tate the answer to this question Group instruction probably should 
be used wherever it is feasible This is done not only for the sake of 
economy, but also because grouping provides a social setting for the 
instruction Small groups of five or six are sometimes superior to a 
group of two children Two pupils often get involved in competing 
for the attention of the tutor If one of the two is, or feels, inferior to 
the other in reading, the problem is accentuated by the direct com- 
parison Children will feel less singled out and possibly less threat- 
ened in a slightly larger group situation Small group instruction in 
no way precludes individual work and individual help within the 
group In any case, the size of the group should be adjusted to the 
instructional problems to be solved 

Tliere are certain other administrative practices which do not fit 
the traditional framework of classroom instruction One of these is 
the use of part of the summer period as a make-up term This prac- 
tice, while not widespread, has in recent years found its way into n 


Edunrds and E W Dolch. ••IntroducinR a Remednl Proj;nm. £/e- 
mcntary Engjfsh, \\\II (1955), 36 43 Sigmund Foglcr, “An ExptnnicnUn a 
Planned Program of Remednl Rcndlngr Ehmcntanj School Journal, ALV i 
0945). 441.50 M E McCollum and M J Shapiro, ^n “if 

PemetHatlon of Severe Reading Disabilities " Ediicntfon LW H ( 1917). IKS 
-Joseph Jackson. “A Reading Center Approach Within the Chssrooni. Jour- 
of Educational Psycholof^y, XLVII (1956), 213 22. 
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or to understand the ideas of others Perhaps he comes from an un 
derpnvileged family and poverty has affected his health leaving him 
undernourished or undersized Perhaps his mind is undernourished 
too because his parents read very little or speak English imperfectly 
He may lack security because his father keeps moving from job to 
job thus interrupting his school \vork It may be that his parents 
neglect him or favor a brighter child in the family Or he may lack 
emotional maturity and cannot concentrate on a difficult abstract 
skill such as reading because he is anxious unhappy, hostile or 
depressed '* 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


Many schools and communities have inaugurated reading pro 
grams designed to help those children who have failed or who are 
not progressing at a rate commensurate with their ability The ad 
ministration and operation of programs differ sometimes because of 
the belief that one administrative setup has certain inherent superior 
ities over all others and m other cases because at the moment other 
approaches are not possible because of financial or other limiting 
factors One of the most common or widely followed procedures is 
remedial reading carried on by the regular classroom teachers ® 
Most teachers group pupils on the basis of their reading ability 
Whether or not this practice qualifies as remedial is determined b) 
what goes on m the classroom While grouping may be the first step 
toward providing remedial instruction it is obvious that provision 
must be made for some individual instruction or else the grouping 
v ill result in structure without substance In a school which has no 
other method of dealing with impaired readers the only remedial 


•’ L linn Gray and Dora Reese Teaching Children to Read (New York The 
Ronald Press 1957 ) 343 44 

F ^ Appnisal of Current Pract ces m Reading Journal 

of Educational Research LXI(1945) Helen E Donnelly The Remedial Read 
Snf LIX (1938) 31 36 Sigmund Fogler An Expert 

MV Remediil Reading Elementary School Journal 

Jeromine Classroom Use of Climcil Principles 
289 Jo" Remedial Reading Catholic Education Review LII ( 1954 ) 
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2 As new personnel come into the school, they must be thoroughly 
briefed on all phases of the program — its goals, how referrals are 
made, and each teachers role and responsibility in the total effort 

3 All teachers should be conversant with both the goals and the 
Imitatwns of the program It would be psychologically bad for teach- 
ers to expect more from the program than it is designed to deliver 
For instance, remedial instruction outside of the classroom cannot 
he expected to relieve the regular classroom of pupil variability 
Neither should such a program be permitted to become a dumping 
ground for all reading cases which merit some individual attention 

4 The remedial instruction must not be an ego threat to the pupil 
It might be construed as a punishment if it is tacked on the end o 
the school day or if it takes the place of play, recess periods, or any 
Other activity which the child values 

5 The instruction should have regular curriculum status and 
should he integrated with all school goals in the teaching of reading 
If the remedial instruction is done outside of the classroom and is not 
integrated with the regular classroom instruction, the child may pos- 
sibly be exposed to poor educational practices In one situation e 
IS expected and encouraged to read materials considerably be ow is 
grade level, while in the other situation he may be expected to cope 
with workbook exercises and textbooks at his grade level even though 
these materials are too difficult for him Methods of approaching t e 
same goal, such as phonic analysis or sight word study, may vaty 
considerably or even be contradictory One reading situation may be 
permissive, and the other may be rigidly structured 

6 Releasing a teacher for remedial work at the expense of increas 
’ng the class size of other teachers may result in unconscious resen - 
nients against the program If teachers feel that they ^te orce 
work under more difficult conditions, they may feel justihed in at- 
tempting to shift any and all problem cases to the remedial reading 
teacher 

'I If a special program is inaugurated, it is important to ta c par 
cnfs along ” An interview may help explain what t e sc oo is 
tempting to do— and that it is being done for the child s 

S The haste criterion as to whether there is a program ts ^ 
the fcaclicr or teachers have time to prepare » 

If this important factor is missing, one can conclude tha a 
there is only a “paper program ” 
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number of schools In some instances, instruction is provided during 
the summer for children reading far below their ability level This 
instruction might be for one or two hours per day, in small groups, 
one or more teachers from the school being hired for a specified num- 
ber of weeks In other cases such instruction is provided on a tuition 
basis The latter practice can raise senous problems unless it is pos- 
sible to enroll children who need instruction but who are unable to 
participate for financial reasons 

Summer programs are usually voluntary on the part of the student, 
but some schools use the subtle pressure of tentative non promotion 
or of probationary promotion as a means of motivating the poor read- 
ers and the under achievers to participate m the summer program 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE CONSmERATIONS 

Regardless of what administrative procedure is followed, the re- 
sultant program can be successful On the other hand, following any 
particular method will not in itself assure a successful program Any 
administrative plan or organization is at best only the bare frame 
work upon which a program can be built The principles and prac 
tices which are followed determine the degree of success any reme- 
dial program will enjoy Thus, the administrative details may vary 
without hindering a program as long as teachers follow sound prac 
tices There are a number of general considerations which are very 
important m determining the success or failure of a special reading 
program Some of these are listed below « 

1 In inaugurating a new program the administrator should be cer 
tarn to involve the teaching staff since the teachers are ultimately 
responsible for making the program work A new program or a pro- 
gram change should evolve out of a co operative effort of both admin 
istrators and teachers Both have areas of responsibility, of training 
and of competency which will help them in foreseeing and solving 
the problems which are sure to arise 


® See Arthur Traxler Current Organization and Procedures m Remedial 
Reading ] Exp Educ XX (1952) 305 12 

’Janet D Hams The Speaalized Remedial Reading Progrim versus the 
(1945) 16^66"® Program m the Classroom. Elementary School Journal 
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9 Where a special program or out-of-class teaching exists, there 
should be a clearly understood method of referral Most schools have 
a testing program, and test results coupled with teacher judgment are 
probably the most widely practiced reterral procedure Where read- 
ing, intelligence, and academic achievement scores are available, all 
should be used as criteria for referral 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

NEED FOR PREVENTION 

In addition to these administrative considerations, there are several 
special problems which are extremely important and which are both 
administrative and procedural m nature The first of these is the rec- 
ognition and referral of first stage remedial cases, or emphasis on 
prevention rather than cure The longer reading failures go uncor- 
rected, the more complicated and severe they are likely to become 
As a rule, reading problems become interwoven with social, emo- 
tional, and behavioral problems 

Preston, in a study of forty cases of reading failure referred by 
school authorities, stales, “Obviously, in most of those cases the 
school authorities— teachers and principals — had been tragically ig- 
norant of the real difficulties that the pupils were experiencing”* 
Seven cases had been referred as problems of low intelligence, y^t 
they tested in the normal range Only two of seven alleged visual- 
auditoiy deficiencies were substantiated These data suggest that 
children who are reading failures often develop symptoms which are 
then advanced as the cause of the reading problem In a study of 
fifty children who had been tutored at a university reading clinic. 
Bond concluded that preventive measures would sharply reduce the 
incidence of reading retardation Stating that in many instances 
school practices had not been appropriate for a particular child’s 
needs, he suggested that the school administration, the classroom 
teacher, and the community social agencies work together on pre- 
venting reading problems * 

8 Mary I Preston The School UmIs at NoMeider.” Elementary ScKool 
/ournfll. XL (1940), 450 58 ^ 

° George W Bond ‘ Meeting the Needs of Children with Readme Disabil 
ities ” Educ Adm and Super , XXXVIII (1952), 33^4 
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Ordinanly, children are not referred to a reading or child-guidance 
clinic until some time after the problem has developed Also, it is 
undoubtedly true that many schools which attempt to provide some 
formal program of help for retarded readers fail to get the chil ren 
and the special help together until poor habits and poor attitu es 
have had a chance to become solidified A group of first grade c i 
dren, who were markedly retarded in reading at the end of approxi 
mately six months of school, were given three weeks of 
instruction Their improvement in reading was pronounced y e 
end of the school year Gates and Bond point out that 17 per cen 
of the pupils who finish the first grade are unable to read first grade 
material, and that the percentage of pupils unable to cope wit gra e 

level materials increases in succeeding grades This statement emp a 

sizes the importance of individual help early in the process o expe 


encing difficulty^- , 

An analogy might be drawn between working with rea ing 
lems and the prevention and cure of tuberculosis If the me ica p 
fession and our society had continued to attempt to cope wit u 
culosis the way we still try to deal with reading problems, today \ 
would undoubtedly be a nation of consumptives Fortunately, m - 

ical practice and concern shifted from emphasis on cure 

on prevention Slum clearance, diet, sunlight, mobile A ray . 
health education, and stress on early detection al pmc j 

mg from sound pnnciples— have, to a considerable extent, con 
this mahdy Even if American education achieves a mus ro 
“f^good reading pnatoriums »™ed_only at cure, we 


to cope with our reading problems because our ^ 

Stem IS geared to mass production Unfortunately,! e , 
apparent that remedial reading is not thought of as conce 
prevention of reading problems but rather with their cure 
Perhaps one reason why teachers and schools do 

earlier is the belief that these problems will disapp * 


Sort I Hrms and Florence C Bosrvell. ‘ Clinical Diagnosis of Reading 

"ty. Journal of Psychologtj, XXXVI ( 1953). 3 

I G-Ues and Guy L Bond “Reading College Rcc- 

orrl Success and Failure in Beginning Reading, 

’ . ( 1936). 659 85 ^ ^ . Soeiil Malad- 

1 G-iles and Guy L Bond. “F-ulure m Reading 
mem, NEA /ouma), XXV {1936). 203.6 
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passing time Some problems perhaps do solve themselves Others, 
when Ignored, become stubborn, severe, complicated problems Tul- 
chm cautions, “The optimistic faith of some teachers that the disabil- 
ity will be outgrown is fraught ^vlth real danger”” When children 
with adequate ability fail to learn to read when exposed to the usual 
classroom procedures, they need help quickly The school’s failure 
to put emphasis on early detection and immediate help for children 
failing in reading is undoubtedly a factor m producing some reading 
difficulties which, once the process of cure is undertaken, are slow 
to improve 


NEED FOR A VARIETY OF MATERIALS 


Supplying a variety of materials is a second special administrative 
and instructional problem According to Whipple, one of the first 
steps necessary to improve reading instruction in most schools is to 
secure a wide variety of supplementary reading material She states, 
Teachers have indicated that they need much more reading material 
in order to satisfy pupils’ needs, especially supplementary material 
and less difficult reading material for retarded pupils ’ ” There are 
some obvious reasons why a great variety of materials are needed 
when working with seriously impaired readers Each reading failure 
case in the elementary grades has failed while using the conventional 
classroom materials, composed of basal readers, workbook-type 
materials, and textbooks in the various curricular areas Thus, in 
many instances, they develop an aversion for these materials 

Since these children are reading at a level below their grade place- 
ment their experience level is often far in advance of their reading 
level The content of basal reader materials which can be read suc- 
cessfully may be quite elementary Poor readers of average or supe 
nor inte ect ave a special need for materials which are easy to 
rea . rom the standpoint of mechanics and yet have a high interest 
po cn n s a general rule a seriously impaired reader does not 
■v^tcer a imiltiUide of topics he is interested in exploring through 


ins ■ SS* 
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reading Anyone who has worked at length with such cases will recall 
those youngsters who maintained that they wanted to rea on y 
stories about horses, jets, fairy tales, cowboys, space trave , or some 
other specific topic Such an interest is the most important ever 
available to the teacher, provided that she has accessib e materia s 
on the topic at the child’s reading level 
The more reading ability the child has, the easier it is to n sup 
plementary material on any given subject During recerit years, 
and more supplementary materials at the easier leve s 
published Teachers should be familiar with a number of books an 
senes of books which are available and of particular interest o po 
readers In addition, teachers should be conversant with ^ ' 

views, and bibliographies which can be used as resources or , 

new materials as they are published A representative ist o 
materials and of sources of information about materia s is o 
the end of this chapter 


Parental reactions to reading problems 

Parents’ reaction to poor reading is a third special , 

parent who has worked with a child daily and week ends, 
dulled him on sight words, such as them then, when w > 
i)ose, but buy, etc , only to have the child miss these same 
after day usually displays some hostility, either overt or un ’ 

toward the child Parental reactions can take p ujanie 

variation of one of the following is very common Shifting 
to the child, the parents come to believe that ^ 
and deliberately trjmg to exasperate adults, or tha ® f 
ven when parents entertain the latter hypothesis that 

''■'“e to dnll, pressure, or shame the child, evidently supposing 
“'' ran somehow be sharpened by this procedure 
nother reaction is to posit that the reading ai u 
special defect other than lack of intel igence, plrysical 

This assumption is a form of woAes.s is 

«or m question is not the real cause The disabi V 
“ destroyed by hearing or visual examinations w ic be 

'e findings, because it can be reasoned that the n g 
error 
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A third solution is to shift the blame outside the child-home orbit, 
and then the most obvious recipient is the school In a case where 
the reading problem has existed for several years, the present teacher 
IS often excused, but some previous teacher, usually the first, is seen 
as the source of the trouble This analysis, of course, can be correct 
However, in man) cases it is not Many parents vacillate between 
the three positions, emphasizing different ones at different times 
Barely are parents able to see how the home and patterns of over- 
protection, psychological rejection, excessively high standards, per- 
fectionism, or unfilled psychological needs stemming from the family 
configuration, are related to reading failures There is no doubt among 
clinicians who work with remedial cases that an emotionally unstable 
home environment is a factor in many such cases Self-confidence 
or the lack of it is conditioned by home, as well as school, experiences 
Initiative, self-direction, and social adequacy are determined by at- 
titudes found in the home Preston reports that, on the whole, parents 
have little insight into how their own expectations and responses to 
children’s failures are related to reading difficulties 
If the reading problem is to a large degree a symptom of malad- 
justment in the home, then working with reading alone is not going 
to the root of the problem In cases where a child is referred to an 
outside agency, such as a child-guidance clinic or reading laboratory, 
parents are often counselled and worked with prior to, or concur- 
rently with, reading instruction for the child This, of course, is one 
of the most difficult problems facing the schools At the present time, 
schools lack the authority and the facilities for dealing with home 
conditions which are closely related to school learning situations 
Thus, the school is often handicapped in that it is forced to deal only 
uith a s)'mptom — poor reading — rather than with the basic cause of 
the poor reading Parents are not likely to be aware of the fact that 
their attitudes and behavior are related to then child’s poor reading, 
and attempts on the part of the school to probe this very sensitive 
area are likel) to arouse strong resentment and hostility 
( Bibliographical references follow Chapter 13 ) 

I Helen S Cnjn.tn, “How Pirents* MWudcs Affect Children’s Beiding,” 
Readme Teacher. VII ( 19M), 193 99 

^ np'»c‘lon of Parents to Readme Failure.” Child Devel- 

opment \ < 1939 ) 173 79 
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BOOKS OF HIGH INTEREST LEVEL AND EASY 
OR MODERATE DIFFICULTY LEVEL 


Cotuhoi/ Som Senes Eight titles, easy reading primer through primary 
grade level, illustrations Subject matter Indians, rodeos, rustlers, an 
other cowboy adventures Beckley-Cardy Co , Chicago 
The American Adventure Series More than a dozen books chiefly log 
raphy and adventure, dealing with the lives and exploits of such 
Daniel Boone, John Paul Jones, Kit Carson, Chief Black Hawk, etc ir 
grade level and above Wheeler Publishing Co , Chicago 
Little Wonder Books Approximately 90 titles, levels 1 6 
portation, inventions, occupations, exploration, etc Charles 
Books, Columbus, Ohio 

AHafeoiif Books Intermediate grades, weather, whales, chemistry, s ars, 
dinosaurs, volcanoes, etc Excellent drawings, indexed Ran om ouse, 
New York 

Pleasure Reading Series Eight books Greek stones, Aesop s ® ’ 

Bible stones, Andersen stories, etc Controlled vocabulary, illustrated 
Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois , _ . 

The Every Reader Library and Junior Every 
grades, simplified classics A Tale of Two Cities, Sherlock . 

Troian War, Greek and Roman myths, etc Webster Publish g . 

Childhood of Eamotts Americans Senes Can be handled with 
reading ability, more than 50 titles Biographies ^ Alex’ 

''miers, inventors, scientists, including George Washington ‘ ^ 

n Luther Burbank. Jane Addams. Clara Barton. Lou Gehrig, 

obbs Mernll Co , Inc , New York , hundred 

landmark Books Biography, history, exploration neariv 
es on a great variety of topics from the voyages o rmtres much 

of the F B I , upper inte^ediate grades Interest level ranges m 

^^ndom House, New York . _f i-nnics Real 

eol Books Supplementary reading on a vast vane y m 

wls about stars, space travel, baseball, camping, ,IIus 

"lais, famous Americans, etc Intermediate grade leve , 

'“'f City Books, Garden City. New York j 

ne Basic Vocabulartj Series Ten titles Folk stones g_ 

of lb* "why" stones, etc Books conyose o > 
one ^ common nouns and a controlled voca u O' 

"on Word per page The Garrard Press, Cliampaig , 
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Signature Books Biographies of “names that made history.” Dozens of 
boohs about American presidents, world famous authors, inventors, ex- 
plorers, scientists, etc Intermediate grade level, interest level of teens and 
adult Grossct and Dunlap, New York 

The Reading Lahoratory Four sets of material, short complete stones, 
ranging m difficulty from pnmary level through high school Questions 
and answer keys provided and teacher’s handbook available as well as 
individual student record books Science Research Associates, Inc, Chi 
cago, Illinois 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT MATERIALS 
FOR RETARDED READERS 


T READING TEXTBOOKS 

Glenn M Blair, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching (New York The 
Macmillan Co , 1956), Chap 8 

Gertrude Hildreth. Teaching Reading (New York Henry Holt & Co, 
1958), Chap 22 

Gu) L Bond and Miles A Tinker, Reading Difficulties Their Diagnosis 
and Correction (New York Appleton Centuiy Crofts, 1957), 472 76 

Riith String nntl Dorothy K Bncken, Making Better Readers (Boston 
D C Henth & Co , 1937), 348 55 

Albert J Hims, f/oio to Increase Reading Abditij (3rd ed . New York 
Longmins Green 4 Co , 1956), 592 622 

II HinLlOGIlAPinES AAD PERIODICALS SUPPLYING BOOK REVIEWS 

A Tlic Assocntion for Childhood Education (Washington, D C ) 
Childhood Education This periodical has an excellent book 
review section m addition to many articles of professional 
interest 

2 niUiograptiij of Books /or Cliddren Rev.sed annu.illy 

3 Childrens Books far 51 23 or Less 1937, a bi annual publi- 

cation * 

B Amcocan Library Aouciation (Chicago) 

1 The Booklist A Guide to Kew Books A journal published bi- 
nionthli r^ntains a section describing current publication of 
children s books 

2 Annual Liu of Childrens Literature 
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C Good Books for Poor Readers George Spache, author and pub 
lisher Reading Laboratory and Clinic, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 

D National Council of Teachers of English (Champaign, Illinois) 

1 Elementary English Published monthly except summer 
months Contains excellent section ‘Books for Children, 
edited by May Hill Arbuthnot 

2 The English Journal (high school) Published monthly except 
summer months Contains reviews of fiction, drama, and 
poetry 

E State Department of Education of the various states often com 
piles a graded list of supplementary reading materials Some a so 
have a separate division of books for retarded readers 
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WORKING WITH REMEDIAL 
READERS 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A SOUND REMEDIAL PROGRAM 

Previous discussion has presented the fact that remedial and regu- 
lar instruction are not two entirely different approaches Admittedly, 
teaching a severely retarded reader may be complicated by his pre- 
vious failure experiences and his reactions to them For this reason 
the process of learning is more complex for remedial readers than for 
normal readers The following discussion of sound practices in reme- 
dial reading does not imply that there is one best way to deal with 
slow learning readers There are a number of practices which should 
be common to most programs, because they can be accommodated 
within any framework designed for working with remedial readers 
The topics discussed below are important because they relate to the 
teacher s daily contact with children, and influence the degree of 
success her program will enjoy 

THOROUGH DIAGNOSIS— THE FIRST STEP 

In diagnosing the reading problems of children m a given class, a 
teacher must determine each child s full academic potential, as well 
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FIGURE 37 

Personal Adjustment Inventory for Retarded Readers 
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Name _ 
Address 


Father Living 
Mother Living 


Age _ 
Grade 
( ) 

{ ) 


Deceased ( 
Deceased ( 


Occupation 

Occupation 


Feeling of secunty 
Acceptance by peer group 
Attitude toward school 
Degree of self confidence 
Reaction to frustration 

Language facility 
Ability to follow directions 
Independent work habits 
Concentration span 
Background and expenences 
which relate to reading 
Parents’ attitude toward 
child’s reading 
Parents’ acceptance of child 
Estimate of home 
(Socio economic status) 

(Emotional climate) 

Observed behavior which is related to judgments on above items 


Above 


Below 

Average 

Average 

Average 

) ( ) ( 

> ()()() 

()()() 

) ( ) ( 

) ()()() 

()()() 

) ( ) ( 

) ()()() 

( ) ( ) t f 
()()() 
()()() 

) ( ) ( 

)()()() 

) ( ) ( 

) ()()() 

) ( ) ( 

)()()() 

()()() 

()()() 

) ( ) ( 

) ()()() 

) ( ) ( 

) ()()() 

()()() 

()()() 

) ( ) ( 

) ( ) ( 

)()()() 

>()()() 

) ( ) ( 

)()()() 

()()() 

) ( ) ( 

)()()() 

()()() 

) ( ) < 

)()()() 

()()() 

()()() 

) ( ) ( 

) ()()() 


“S his present reading shills, weaknesses, and habits (A 
'fading behaMor aloL is illustrated by the check list of ‘"8 

'dms in Figure 16. Chapter 5 ) \Vhen the etiolo® of a S ‘ ^ 
not a simple one, a teacher needs a comprehcnsis esc 
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order to work intelligently with the child The diagnosis should ex- 
tend to not only the reading but also to the reader himself, and 
should be concerned with all educational, emotional, and environ- 
mental factors Knowing her pupils* psychological needs and observ- 
ing their social behavior can help a teacher detect many signs of mal- 
adjustment which are, or may become, related to reading behavior 
Figure 37 is a personal inventory containing items which focus the 
teacher’s attention on soaal emotional behavior and which may re- 
veal the presence of unresolved problems 

If the school makes psychological assessments of pupils, a teacher 
should refer problem children as soon as possible after she detects 
behavior patterns which indicate poor adjustment Even when there 
are no clinical facilities available, a teacher aware of the fact that 
a particular child is under strain and tension may permit her rela- 
tionships with this child to be more therapeutic than usual The expe- 
rienced teacher knows she must discover why non learning or poor 
learning takes place If the answer is simply poor teaching, rather 
than emotional reactions that have become attached to the reading 
problem, then remedial reading instruction is much different and 
much easier * Therefore, one of the objectives of remedial reading 
instruction is that the program must take into account both the indi- 
vidual s reading problems and why he has failed m his overall school 
ettorts In many cases it would be useless, if not unwise, to proceed 
wit out concern for the reasons why an individual has developed as 


The assessment of reading ability has been discussed in Chapter 5 
e iscussion of standardized and informal reading tests found 
there is equally applicable to remedial reading and will not be re 
peated here however, one caution should be reviewed Although 
s andardized tests may differ m merit, the best available test is 
almost useless without a careful evaluation of its oonclusions in the 
light of the testees individual charactenst.cs When emphasis is 
placed more on admin, stenng tests than on their instructional impli- 
desirable acadT niiffnn'e the feeling that testing is an automatically 
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A group test, which yields a score that in turn is translated into 
grade level or age norms, may not tell much about why a child reads 
poorly Most standardized tests which are administered individually 
at the various grade levels are composed of relatively short reading 
passages These tests tend to overestimate readers, placing t eir rea 
ing ability level somewhat higher than the level they can actiia y 
handle in sustained reading Margaret McKim points oiit t at rea 
ing tests are designed to measure the same skills that a c i is using 
in his daily reading activities - Therefore, it should be 
that teachers have a number of procedures available ^ c assroom 
for discovering a child’s strengths and needs in rea mg ese in 

Standardized group and individual tests and informal teacher 
made tests (see Chapter 5) 

Basal reader material Reading orally for a 

any graded basal reader series will disclose whether a child can 

read successfully the material he is attempting 

Various word lists for sight recognition tests 

Worktype assignments such as workbook exercises for eva uat 

mg particular skills , 

Group participation situations in the classroom, which are the 

culmination of a reading assignment 

Classroom achievements m spelling, writing, and unit w 
Cumulative records which show the child s ^ 

how he handled tasks over a period of time ese pom 
both the progress made and the skills yet to e mas ere 

Diagnosis Is Continuous The alert teacher guards , 

ing of a standardized test or any testing situation as 1 it were e ‘ 

No child reveals all there is to know about his rea mg m * ^ 
given sample of his reading behavior When diagnosis is continuous 
“patterns of errors” become more apparent An isolated ‘ 

may m itself be valid, but it is the sum of many observations ‘ ^ 

relationship to each other which gives a total picture o e * 

reader Something is learned each time a child reads aloud to the 

= Margaret McKim. Guiding Growth m Reading ( New York The Mncmilhn 

Co. 1955), 472 
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teacher, each time he attempts seat work or exercises Group discus- 
sion may reveal clues like vocabulary weakness or misconceptions 
about words Diagnosis must be seen as part of the whole remedial 
process, not just the prelude to remedial instruction 

Keeping a record of each remedial session is an important and 
closely related part of continuous diagnosis and the use of varied 
techniques A record of what was done and the apparent success or 
usefulness of each procedure can serve as a guide to future prepara- 
tions Out of such a record will emerge a series of immediate goals 

STRESS EVIDENCE OF PROGRESS 

A thorough diagnosis will reveal certain mechanics of reading in 
which the child is weak It is a good policy to work on some phase 
of reading which will yield objective evidence of progress Lack of 
confidence and aversion to reading must be overcome and one of the 
best ways to do this is to dramatize progress If the lack of a par- 
ticular skill IS an obstacle to further progress m reading working 
on that specific skill is a highly justifiable procedure If a remedial 
teacher discovers a key weakness and diminishes it, certain other 
weaknesses may recede with it For example, the lack of an adequate 
sight vocabulary is a common weakness of remedial readers A child 
with an inadequate sight vocabulary is likely to develop a number 
of other reading weaknesses which are related to this deficiency ( See 
Figure 38 ) Therefore, any appreciable success in extending a child’s 
stock of sight words may be instrumental in reducing other weak- 
nesses ® 

It IS often said that a superior reader can omit a number of words 
and still salvage meaning from what he is reading To do this he 
must omit only those words which are expendable The following 
sentence serves as an example 

Mam u rilers have on occasion demonstrated that you can omit or strike 
ou as igh as one fifth or one sixth of the running words in a paragraph 
or on a prge nnd st.ll not dtstort or destroy the nuthor’s intended mem 
mg 

In the follon mg s ersmn, dO per cent of the words are removed with- 
out anj apprecnble distortion of meaning 

nnters have _ demonstrated you can omit 

high as one fifth or sixth of 
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the _ 
and 


. words , 


, not distort 


the 


. on a page 
intended 


meaning 

On the other hand, one or two substitutions may completely destroy 
the intended meaning Assume the reader substitutes htt for omii and 
runners for running in the illustrative sentence above We now have 
Many wnters have on occasion demonstrated that you can hit or stn e 
out as high as one fifth or one sixth of the runners 
With this much of an erroneous start the reader will probably con- 
clude he IS reading about baseball To salvage the meaning, e mus 
change following words Eventually he will have to begin again, us 
introducing another reading fault — repetition Moving his eyes ac 
over words may cause him to make reversals ( was for saw, on “ 
toon for now, pot for top ) He may change, omit or transpose letters 
in his search for familiar words, leading to miscalling smaller words 
such as sack, lacks, them, then, thm, than He may lose his place, skip 
lines, or reread passages, exhibiting the numerous habitua responses 

of the slow reader v u f n 

This illustration has dealt exclusively with the errors which tall 
under the general heading, mechanics of reading It is apparen 
all the weaknesses cited can also handicap the reader s compre en 
Sion Figure 38 attempts to show the relationship between inaae- 
quate sight vocabulary and other reading defects 

figure 38 


{How low sight vocabulary becomes a contnbuting actor m o ^ 
reading habits or mechanical weaknesses ^which m turn are re a 
comprehension ) 


Low 


Miscalling words ( Frequent c hanges 
? ' of meaning 


sight 

vocabulary 

often 

leads 

to 

these 


Substituting words ^ 


Wild guessing 
\ Losing place 


• Destroys meaning • 


Affects 

^ comprehensK 


Very slow reading” 


- Does not hold thought—^ 
of passage until 
completed 
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rnn ^ opproxiitictely the some level of achievement 

can work togctho, ,n o loorn.ng Mailer, ng common lervice 

oulnl nr,h‘'°^ ""P'”'""' acnompli.hment. The child moni- 

pololmg Ihe po.irle, „ olihe momenl .he '•.eocher.' H he i. chollenged 
ond conno ,o, he word, .he cholleoge, loke, over .he poln.er. (Coor- 
feiy of toifern l/lmoif Unfrerjjlyl 
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HELP CHILD CAIN INSIGHT 

The attitudes toward self and reading which a child has formed 
while failing in reading are often inhibiting factors in remedial situa- 
tions Most remedial readers have been conditioned to suspect and 
dislike reading If instruction is to be successful, the child must go 
through another conditioning process m which he finds reading pleas- 
ant and rewarding Since his previous reading situations produced 
tension and threatened the child, a climate which he can tolerate 
must be developed 

Establishing rapport is primarily the responsibility of the teacher 
In many cases the child conceals his real attitude toward reading, 
authority, and books A teacher may think she is working with a 
docile, CO operative child but she may be working with one who has 
learned it is best to conceal resentment and hostility and to feign 
interest Such a child is probably burning up energy which might 
well be channeled into the learning situation His reading progress 
depends on the child perceiving and accepting the fact that he ac- 
tually can succeed at reading, which in turn may depend on is 
gaming insight into the causes which have contributed to his poor 
reading A remedial program should help the child gain such i^^ign s 
This insight provides him with direction and motivation, and e ps 
him obtain a degree of objectivity m regard to himself and his capa- 
bilities 

Once he has gained insight, the child should be helped 
own goals Attainment of this objective can be the basis for a healt y 
teacher pupil relationship If the child is resentful of auftority, h^ 
setting his own goals will have therapeutic value, especially it, wit 
guidance, he can make these goals realistic j „ 

Realistic goal setting and insight into the causes o is mg 
problems should help the child overcome whatever poor ^3“ 
he may have developed Many children have experienced diHicu ty 
in completing workbook assignments They have leanie o ^i 
t^uestions or problems which they do not understan ecause 
asking for help calls attention to their inadequacy They may ev 
the habits of guessing when in doubt, wasting time, or seeking way 
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of evading doing tasks which are distasteful It may be a long road 
back to good work habits, but traveling this road is an important 
function of remedial instruction 


DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING INTEREST IN READING 

Building rapport between teacher and pupil helps the child toler- 
ate the reading situation, but success in reading provides the drive 
which will keep him at the task Following a change in attitude to- 
ward reading, the next logical step is to help create within the child 
a desire to want to read This can best be accomplished if the child’s 
reading materials parallel his interests Remedial readers, as a rule, 
do not respond helpfully to questions such as “What are you inter- 
ested in^,” or ‘TVhat do you want to read today?” The answer is 
likely to be “nothing,” said more or less politely A number of tech- 
niques can be used either to discover or to arouse a remedial read- 
er’s interest 

1 Books with colorful jackets, or books opened to interesting pic- 
tures. may be left where they will be noticed The teacher can observe 
the child s reactions to see which books he rejects and which ones 
hold his attention The teacher might discuss or read from one that 
captured the pupils attention m order to whet his appetite for 
reading 

- Thorough preparation of lesson plans is of great importance, 
the problems of motivation, interest, attitudes, work habits, and atten- 
tion span are more acute with a remedial reader Lesson plans should 
aluays include alternate tasks, in case a particular task fails to moti- 
vate the remedial reader or hold his interest 

3 The child can be asked to participate in a sentence completion 
task wherein he supplies information 

n) men I grow up. if I am able to do the type of work I like 
to do best, I will be a “ ^ 

b) “The ^person I would like best to meet and talk with is 

c) "If I could travel any\vhere m the world, the place I would 

like most to visit is ” 
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These and other items can be used to discover areas of the child s 
interest such as science, exploration, athletics, aviation, or medicine 
4 One teacher used this technique successfully a child found her 
reading a book when he arrived for his session of individual instruc- 
tion The book was at his reading level, and was one she believed he 
would enjoy The boy, noting that it was not an adult book, looked 
at the picture and read the text beneath it “I can read that, he said 
The teacher replied, "Good, someday )Ou can read this book, but 
today we are going to review sight words, work on prefixes, read a 
story ” The boy then interrupted with, “Td like to read that story 
The fact that the teacher was reading and enjoying the book, plus 
the fact that the boy had demonstrated to himself he could read it, 
were factors in producing his reaction The teacher was wise to not 
immediately suggest that the boy read the book His own decision 
to do so made his reading "ego involved,” and he eventually asked 
to read other books in the series 

5 Another approach, that proved successful in working wit a 
child who seemingly could not get interested in any reading 
was a tape recorder and microphone "left on the table The c^i 
walked in and immediately inquired “What's that^ Oh, thats a 
tape recorder — someone else was using it today ' Can I use 
I record something^ ’ "Sure, you can use it sometime ‘ How about 
todayP” “Well, I don’t know— if you can find something you want to 
read, I guess we can record it today” The boy went at once to t e 
shelf containing books at his reading level, looked at two oo s, pu 
them back, and selected a third It was a book about flying 
planes which the teacher had unsuccessfully tried to get t ® c i 
choose and take home at a previous session The novelty of recording 
interfered with reading for a few minutes, but then served as a *8 ^ 
motivational device for many succeeding sessions Eventua y c 
child was able to hsten to the playback, correct his o%vn errors, ana 
point out the types of improvement he should work for 
This suggestion will not prove effective with every c i n one 
case, that of a boy of ten reading at the first grade level, the recorder 
'yas tried unsuccessfully The slow, halty, error ridden 
the playback was too much for him He volunteered t at e i 
'vant to use the recorder any more 
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TYPES OF REMEDIAL READING CASES 

It IS quite likely that the individual differences among remedial 
cases being taught at a given level are much greater than those among 
normal readers who are being taught at that level The immediate 
reading problems of remedial readers are often quite varied Page 
two of the Durrell Analysis of-Reading Difficulty Test^ lists ninety 
eight different problems the test administrator is alerted to look for 
in administering this test These problems fall under fourteen differ- 
ent headings, and cover skills in the mechanics of reading and the 
habits which make for facile or poor reading Such a check list indi- 
cates the tremendous differences among children who are expenenc 
ing difficulty in reading What it does not show is that equivalent 
failure, as measured by achievement tests, does not evoke equivalent 
behavior 

In teaching remedial reading, there is no one procedure which 
can be recommended as having universal efficacy in dealing with 
different cases, nor is there one procedure which is necessarily best 
for eliminating what might appear to be the same problem found in 
different cases Because of the vast differences found among remedial 
readers, it is important for the teacher to look for some means of 
identifying or classifying these cases It would be extremely helpful 
if such a classification could be done on the basis of some specific 
characteristic or criterion, if that characteristic is of fundamental im- 
portance in dealing with the child 

In the discussion which follows, an attempt is made to identify 
several t)pes of remedial reading cases on the basis of one important 
criterion which then becomes the key to how the remedial instruction 
should be approached Identifying these types does not imply that all 
cases uhich fall under a given type are alike, or that specific teach- 
ing techniques and methods should be associated with a particular 
type of case However, it is undoubtedly true that cases falling logic- 
ally into one or another of these types are more alike than would 
be cases taken at random from the total population of remedial cases 


3 PtiWislicd by World Book Co (Tanytown on Hndwn New York 1937) 
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FIRST TYPE 


Type I embraces those cases where the reading problem is fairly 
uncomplicated as far as the pupil-learning situation is concerned The 
criterion for placing a case under Type I is that the child has failed 
to master important steps or skills in the reading process and syste- 
matic work on those weaknesses is the most logical approach to the 
removal of the reading difficulty The root of the child s problem may 
have been non readiness to read, poor educational practices, or a - 
sence from school at critical periods However, antecedent condi- 
tions or experiences are not the important factors when dealing wU 
these cases because, by definition of Type I, these antecedent condi- 
tions have little relationship to what we do now 
Don was a second grader of average intelligence, seven years an 
eight months old The family lived on a farm, Don attended a rural 
school and was doing poorly m reading At a parent-teacher conte^ 
ence his teacher stated that he was not reading up to his ability and 
that she would not be able to give him the individual help he needed 
His mother had neither the training nor the time to help Don, u 
she did make arrangements to have him receive individua instruc 
tion outside the school three evenings a week Some of the more 
important conclusions abstracted from the diagnosis ^ 
was weak in sight word recognition, often ignored or failed to pro 
from punctuation, substituted, added, and omitted wor s, an , as 
a consequence read very slowly His reading level was primer eve , 
although he could slowly work his way through rnaterial in a 

first reader Don was not defensive about his poor reading ei er 

his teacher nor the home had caused him to feel like a fai ure an 
fie did not feel that he was letting his parents down He quite Irankiy 
admitted that he needed help in reading and was able to xyork eltec- 
ti\ely on reading problems from the very first individual meeting 
In a few weeks Don could actually see that he was improving 
kept 48 consecutive appointments over a sixteen-N\ee perio 
teacher wisely used a variety of approaches, and attacked sevc . 
different problems m each hour session Thus, fatigue and oss ot 
interest were avoided This, coupled with much praise, helpc 
to build self-confidence in his abilitj' as a reader. 
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SECOND TYPE 

Type II cases are similar to those of Type I in that a frontal attack 
on reading is the logical approadi, but they differ m that the ante- 
cedent conditions or experiences which produced the reading prob- 
lem should be considered when attempting remedial work In these 
cases, to ignore these antecedent conditions in working with the 
problem may be wasteful or even harmful The following example 
does not attempt to answer the question why two boys in the same 
classroom, diagnosed as having the same problem, learned differ- 
ently, but rather to point out that two children reading at the same 
level and having much the same reading weakness may have ac- 
quired it under different circumstances, therefore, each one needs 
different remedial help 

Two fourth grade boys who had failed to make adequate progress 
in reading after a relatively successful beginning were diagnosed as 
being handicapped by very poor phonic analysis skill Their patterns 
of reading were verv similar The first boy attempted to sound words 
as a whole He would not follow through on a word nor divide un- 
known words with syllables When he came to an unknown word, 
he would size it up as a unit and make a hurried guess When he 
guessed wrong, he remained loyal to his response and, if necessary, 
would change, add, or omit words which followed, in order to salvage 
meaning from the passage It was surprising to discover that he 
could correctly sound syllables if words were divided for him 

In the early stages of reading he had been put under pressure by 
is parents not to hesitate or stall in pronouncing words, particularly 
words he had previously pronounced correctly As a result, he learned 
the habit of “saying something” instead of relying on the slower 
method of analyzing the sound components of the word Many of 
his rapid responses were correct and the habit became reinforced 
As the material he read became more difficult, his percentage of cor- 
rect guesses declined, but the habit continued Other poor reading 
habits Nvcre natural outgrowths of his attempts to make meaning 
from his reading 

The other fourth grader Inerv a considerable number of sight 
uords, but, in contrast to the first hoy, he was completely incapable 
of sounding syllables or letters in combination, even in words he 
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knew by sight Also, recognizing meaning did not seem to be an 
objective of his reading He also miscalled, substituted, and omitted 
words, but not in an effort to invent meaning He did well in spelling 
on weekly tests, but, a short time after each test, he could not spell 
a fourth of the words he had previously spelled correctly Spelling 
was a rote memory process 

The first boy overcame his word attack problem m approximately 
twelve hourly sessions of instruction, much of it on syllabication 
The second boy required a number of months to help him overcome 
his difficulty He needed hours of drill on distinguishing speech 
sounds m words, including extensive work on such elementary phonic 
skills as initial consonants and consonant blends Progress in master- 
ing vowel sounds was slow, and it was necessary to give him constant 
praise for even the smallest accomplishments At the time of diag 
nosis, both boys showed much the same reading behavior, with a 
crucial weakness m phonic analysis However, the way in which each 
boy’s problem had developed called for different approaches or 
solutions 


third type 

Type HI includes those reading cases where the child’s reaction to 
his failure in reading is a significant factor It would be quite he p u 
if most reading cases in our schools fell under Type I, but we 
be Ignoring a great deal of research data, and going contrary to t e 
expcnence of most elementary teachers, if we believed this to e t e 
case Under Type III we are assuming that no matter how obvious 
the reading problem may be, it is difficult to come directly to grips 
"ith It through instructional techniques alone We must deal with 
the child’s reaction or attitude toward himself and toward reading 
In other words, he is not emotionally ready to face the rea ity o is 
reading problem As a rule, a program of therapy must be inaugu- 
rated in conjunction with any work on reading 
’Tile objective is to produce a reading situation which is uncomp i 
eattd and which will lend itself to a successful attack on the reading 
problem In short, cases which fall in Type III must hare tensions 
reduced and attitudes changed m such a manner and to such an e - 
>ent that the case logically becomes a candidate for mclusio 
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Type I All pressure, judgments, and threats of failure or inadequacy 
must be removed before the child can make progress in reading The 
real difference between Type I and Type III cases is that in the 
former we can safely work on the reading problem, but in Type III 
this may be useless or harmful until the intermediate step, reducing 
tension and changing attitudes, has taken place 

An illustrative case of Type 111 is that of Robert, a third grade 
child of above average intelligence, who had difficulty reading at 
primer level At home, he had been drilled on reading by both par- 
ents, neither of whom had the patience that was needed to help Rob- 
ert overcome his difficulty His self confidence had been destroyed, 
and, as pressure m the reading situation mounted, his effectiveness 
as a reader decreased He was an extremely frustrated child, and 
was showing definite signs of withdrawal m the reading situation 
His teacher was annoyed at some of the odd mistakes he made when 
reading or attempting to work independently in a workbook The 
first step in helping Robert deal with his problem was a series of 
conferences with his parents It was agreed that they would give up 
all their efforts to teach him reading themselves This was not an 
easy decision for the parents to make, since they naturally did not 
see the relationship between their behavior and his reading problem 
The next few months Robert showed very little measurable growth 
m reading ability However, in this situation, Robert was accepted 
by his teacher in spite of his reading failure As the pressures at home 
diminished, he was gradually able to bring his energy to bear on 
the reading task and he did begin to learn 

FOURTH TYPE 

Type IV is very similar to, and possibly just an extension of. Type 
III Here, pupils have sesere reading problems and may even be non- 
readers The majont) of these cases show an unresolved emotional 
problem, the origin of which may be quite unrelated to the reading 
situation itself These cases are apparently much more complicated 
than Type III Here, the unresolved emotional problems are such 
strong barriers to learning that the child is at the moment unedu- 
cable (as far as learning to read is concerned) And yet, the lack of 
reading abiht) is only n symptom of some larger problem Results 
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cannot be expected from working with the symptoms alone In most 
instances of this nature, it is necessary to inaugurate a program of 
therapy prior to attempting to work directly with the reading prob- 
lem A brief description of such a case follows 
Edward was a second-grader, seven and one half years old, whose 
father was successful in business, both parents were well educated 
He had a younger sister four and a half years old Even though Ed- 
ward was beginning the second grade, he was virtually a non-reader 
His mother was quite concerned about his lack of academic success 
Diagnosis showed that Edward was a very bright boy (a Stanford- 
Binet I Q of 140) but on a reading test he knew practically no words 
The examiner reported that he was very polite and co operative an 
did everything that he was requested to do 
Edward’s apparent willingness to work held out high hopes that, 
through individual help, he would learn to read Here are 
scnptive passages abstracted from his tutor's daily reports (emphasis 
has been added) , 

Second meeting Edward stares hard at the words for a long time in 
glues the appearance of trying very hard » > . , i 

Third meeting We took a tnp to the museum and Edward dictated a 
stor> about whit he saw and did He enjoyed the trip very much tic 
seemed panicky when I suggested he read our story about t ^ trip 
Fourth njcefing An unsuccessful attempt was made to teic "a 
Hords h> the kinesthetic method He writes the words mechinicillv 
and does not remember the prominciition immediately after e n 
finished tricing a word _ i _ 

Fifth mecfmg Edward appears to be testing the limits Some imes i 
IS co operative and appears to be tr\mg his best, at ot lers ic appe 
to be trjing to see what the tutor’s reaction will be to things ic sa\s an 
docs which he prohabhi considers bad and unacceptable 
Seventh mcctinP I definiteh ha\e the feeling that Edward is trying 
to learn to read and at the same lime Ica\es the impression t la ic 
trvmg scry Inrd , i „_ 

At this point It became obaious that continued work on reading 
^lonc would not be adMsablc or profitable This conclusion sfiould 
been arriNcd at sooner, liowcacr. loo much emphasis was 
attached to high intelligence ami seeming willingness to wor 
«Ptratuol\ Prom tins time on as each session was , 

*0 therapy than to mstniclion, these facts emerged Li ware 
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strong feelings of hostility toward his younger sister and also toward 
his mother He felt his sister was favored m the home, “fhe] was 
punished more,” “she could get by with more,” “ [he] was picked on,” 
all symptoms of a feeling on his part of psychological rejection at 
home 

It was hypothesized that Edward was using non reading as a 
means of getting revenge on his mother He iv as asked who would be 
made most happy if he became a good reader Without hesitation he 
replied, “My mother ” Edward and the teacher discussed why a baby 
sister “could get by with more” than an older brother, how people 
sometimes got mad at their parents even though they loved them, 
and how almost everyone tried to “get even ” Finally the teacher said 
to Edward, "I know you can learn to read whenever you want to, but 
you don’t have to learn to read here if you don’t want to, however, 
we would be happy if you did decide to learn to read ” Edward could 
accept this because he had developed guilt feelings, but he had not 
been able, by himself, to find a way out Being told “you will learn 
to read when you want to” and not being judged for his behavior 
gave him a chance to work out a solution He seemed to make very 
little progress in reading in the tutoring sessions, but at school his 
behavior changed quite drastically He ceased being passive and 
retiring in the group and his reading improved greatly His need for 
non reading was disappearing 

In this attempt to identify types of remedial cases, the aim has been 
to provide a framework for leading teachers to a better understand- 
° rc^'ding problem cases The aim has also been to suggest that 
* approaches are indic.ited in attempting to deal successfully 

with different types of readers, even though their reading problems 
may appear on the surface to be very similar Teachers should guard 
against the several pitfalls in this process of classifying 

1 The boundaries between types should not be considered as 
rigid 

2 The correct diagnosis of a child as one problem type or another 
IS not a permanent classification analogous to blood type or finger- 
prints As children have neav cxpenences. their needs, attitude to- 
ward self, others, and toward learning will change 

3 A teacher working with children may develop an unconscious 
bias a\hich supports one particular hypothesis This will, of course. 
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interfere with ncciir.ite diagnoiis, and an accurate diagnosis is tlie 
basis for all good remedial instruction 


TECHNIQUES AND PHOCEDURES 

Several children who had been referred to a reading laboratory for 
diagnosis and remedial mstniction are discussed here The objective 
IS to illustrate both the different problems and the teaching proce- 
dures used in an attempt to alleviate these problems The diagnosis 
of the first case is discussed in detail and sescral lesson plans are 
presented The other cases arc treated m less detail 


STUDV 1 WILLIAM 

William was a nine-year-old boy witb above average intelligence 
who had been referred because of very poor reading ability For 
some time ho had made no noticeable progress in reading and had 
been held in the third grade for a second year The initial testing in 
reading included a standardized reading test, a recognition test of 
sight words in isolation, and an informal reading test using materia s 
from basic readers On the standardized test he failed the second 
gr.ade level (a passage of fifty one running words), because he was 
unable to recognize the words began, rain, wanted, and now, 
called the words by, httle, took, and take, added the word it, and 
omitted one word The major weaknesses revealed by the lagnosis 
included 

1 Very slow and labored reading— many hesitations 

2 Words omitted , ,r a 

3 Miscalling of many easy words, with occasional self correction 

4 Lip movements in silent reading 

5 Poor or inadequate phrasing ^ ^ tjt j 

6 Missing one fourth of the 220 words on the Dolch Sight-Word 

Test^ 

7 Repetitions 

8 Poor posture — pointing at words 


‘EdwirdW Dolch, The Bone Sight Word TrsKChimpaign Illinois Gar- 

raid Press ) 
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Table 9 summarizes the child’s reading behavior and illustrates a 
one-page form which might be utilized to record the results of diag- 
nostic testing 

Results of any diagnosis, shown in a concrete manner, would 
alert a teacher to specific problems which need attention Poor habits 
and the absence of needed skills become more obvious when precise 
errors are noted As one studies this table, he sees that a small stock of 
sight words and lack of ability to sound words are major obstacles 
to reading progress However, there is evidence that the boy did pay 
attention to initial consonants, but did not follow through the en- 
tire word For example, he called chair couch, took, take, raised, 
rushed, must, much He also appeared to have considerable trouble 
with the initial blends th, wh, ch, and others His very slow rate sug- 
gested that he may not have developed instantaneous recognition of 
small service words, although, after study, he may have named them 
correctly 

The Remedial Program for William One of the first entries made 
by the tutor included the following 

William’s interest spaa is <iiiite short, and motivating him for an hour 
IS a problem However, he is not a behavior problem and is very co 
operative He likes to talk and does talk ipiite fluently His comprehen 
Sion of what he reads is exlremelv good This is surprising in view o is 
many poor reiding habits and very slow reading In addition to working 
on sight w ords and word analysis the bov s attitude toward re iding must 
be changed Work on these ob)ectivcs can go on simultaneously 
Illustrative Lessons Used with William. A few sample lessons 
taken from the tutor’s files arc cited along with illustrations of ac- 
tual materials used 


VLiCbbun Of ♦ 1 j *. 

We talked for a few minutes about things Bill has been doing at 
school I told him he has an interesting way of expressing himsell 1 
think he would have enjoyed talking for the full hour, but when I sug- 
gested we go to work he was quite co operative and worked very well 

l''we worked with a film strip. Voitcl Sounds Help Yotr (10 
minutes) 


■ • Vowel Sounds Help lou," “lour Eyes and Eire Are Good . 

1 ourself on Sounds," "Tl.c Vowel." "Backbone of a Syltable are some fdmsWp 
on plionlcs nsailabic from -nie Soerety for Visual rdiiealion, Ine . ChleaR . 

'"'Tearing Sounds In Words,” "Letters W bieh W ork Toftb. r ;"L^K V-U 
Sounds." ftnd others nre in-uIiWc from PopuJir Sdtnct. I ul.Hshlnt, Co . Ai < 
Vlsml Dixision, Ntxx \orV. 
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2 [We] worked on ‘ hc'irmg vmvel sounds ” I would drop the initial 
consonant from three letter words and sound the remaining two letters 
Bill was to 

a) tell which vowel was sounded 

b) say the letters which made the sound heard (i e , urn, et, at, im, 
en, un ug, ap, ip, etc ) 

c) give a word which used this sound (i e., hum, met, hat, him, 
pen, sun rug, cap, sip, etc ) (5 minutes) 

3 We read from Young Readers Animal S/oncs' (12 minutes). 

a) I We h id] blackboard work on the w ords Dill missed diinng his 
reading (3 4 minutes) 

During the reading 1 praised Bill for things he did well and tned to 
point out concretely how he was making progress m his reading [I] 
also pointed out things we had to work on He could siippl) some of 
these goals himself, which indicates he is giming insight into reading 
problems 

4 jWe] worked on svllabicUion (5 minutes) Stimulus words were 
presented in one column and the words were to be broken into syllables 
in an nd)Oining column (See Figure 39) 

FIGURE 39 

Dwide each aord into syllables See sample on first line 


locomotive lo co-mo live 

window 

yesterday 

afternoon 

nothing 

pencil 

children 

another 

stockings 


vacation va ca tion 

together 

picture 

valentine 

tomorrow 

Halloween 

hundred 

grandmother 

arithmetic 


« David Thomas, Yoimg Reader sAmnul Stones (New York 
lap, Inc , 1950) 


Grosset & Dun 
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5 Billy read silently to get the answers to five questions given him 
prior to the reading { [We] finished out the hour with discussion ) 
(Lesson 5) 

1 [We] worked (5 minutes) on attacking longer words— names of 
famous people, cities, states, and compound words (Figure 40) 


FIGURE 40 

Fold the paper on the dotted line Pronounce the words m Column 
A If you need help, see Column B where words are broken into 
syllables 


COLUMN A 


COLUMN B 


Steinmetz 

blacksmith 

George Washington 

Andrew Jackson 

themselves 

fisherman 

wonderful 

Benjamin Frankhn 

Canada 

President Cleveland 

holiday 

fireplace 

fairyland 


Stein metz 

black smith 

George Wash mg ton 

An drew Jack son 

them selves 

fish er man 

won der ful 

Ben ja mm Frank lin 

Can a da 

Pres 1 dent Cleve land 
hoi 1 day 
fire place 
fair y land 


2 [We] used the tape recorder as 
Around ^Vhen we played the story 


Bill read from the book Let's Look 
back I noticed that Bill could fill 
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in the words quite easily where he paused or was helped during the 
recording (20 minutes) 

3 1 read to Bill m the area of science Aftei^vard I asked him several 
questions over the maternl and he demonstrated good comprehension 
(10 minutes) 

4 [We] worked on imtnl blends br, fi, pi, tr, dr, [and] used [a] 
separate card for each blend [We] used cards containing easier words 
utilizing each initial blend (Sminutes) (See Figure 41) 

FIGURE 41 

Il-LUSTBATIOV OF CaRDS PrEPABED TO FACILITATE DrILL ON 
Initial Consonant Blends 


Card 1 

Card 4 

Card 8 

Card 10 

Card 3 

brag 

flag 

plan 

trip 

drop 

braid 

flood 

play 

track 

dnnk 

brjok 

fled 

plain 

trap 

dress 

broke 

flat 

plant 

tram 

drug 

broom 

flock 

plug 

tree 

diertm 

bread 

flash 

plenty 

tnm 

drive 

brave 

flame 

plot 

trust 

draw 

bnjn 

flee 

plum 

tnbe 

drank 

break 

fleet 

planned 

trade 

dry 


5 Bill finished out the hour rending sdenlly from Lei s Look Aromd 
(Lesson o) 

1 [We] plaNed "word wax” [with] 50 cards ^ 
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2 Bill related a story which I look down verbatum 

3 Bill read silently from Cowboy Sam and the Fair 
While Bill read, I typed the story he had just dictated 

4 [We had a] brief discussion of material read silently 

5. I We] worked on a special “sounding page,” whose aim is to help 

Bill “go on through a word” when he is attempting to sound words 
Longer phonetic words are in a column on the left To the right are 
the same words with one syllable added on each new line The column 
on the right is covered with a card until a word on the left is missed, then 
the pupil looks at the word in its syllabic units Of all the techmques 
for teaching sounding, this was the most successful with Bill (See Fig 
ure 42) 


FIGURE 42 

Pronounce the words in Column A When you meet a word you 

B 

Wash 
Washing 
W.ishington 

sen 
seni 
senator 

hoi 
holi 
holiday 

Wis 

Wiscon 
Wisconsin 


import 

important 

con 

contin 

continent 


cannot pronounce, go to Column B for help 

A B A 

November 

No 

Novem 

November 

Washington 

inventor 

in 

inven 

inventor 

senator 

elephant 

el 

ele 

elephant 

holiday 

locomotive 

lo 

loco 

locomotive 

Wisconsin 

remember 

re 

remem 

important 


remember 

continent 


* Edm W Chindlcr, Cau-bmj Sam atul the Fair ( CliiciRo Bcclle> Cnrdj 
Co, 1033) 
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m the words qmte ets.ly where he paused or was helped dunng the 

recording (20 minutes) , , , 

3 I read to Bill m the nrea of science Afterward I asked him several 
questions over the material and he demonstrated good comprehension 

(10 minutes) j r i 

4 [Wei worked on initial blends br fi pi tr dr [and] used [aj 
separate card for each blend [We] used cards containing easier words 
utilizing each initial blend (Sminutes) (See Figure 41) 

FIGURE 41 


Illustba^tion of Gauds Prepared to Facilitate Drill ov 
Initial Consonant Blends 


Card 1 

Card 4 

Card 8 

Card 10 

Card 3 

brag 

flag 

plan 

trip 

drop 

braid 

flood 

play 

track 

dnnk 

brick 

fled 

plain 

trap 

dress 

broke 

flat 

plant 

tram 

drug 

broom 

flock 

plug 

tree 

dreAm 

bread 

flash 

plenty 

trim 

drive 

biave 

flame 

plot 

trust 

draw 

brain 

flee 

plum 

tribe 

drank 

break 

fleet 

planned 

trade 

dry 


5 Bill finished out the hour reading silently from Let s Look Around 
(Lesson 8) 

1 [We] played word war (with] 50 cards 

7 A competitive game which permits drill on sight words This game calls for 
two players teacher and child and an even number of cards On one side each 
card bears a word which the child is in the process of learning The back of the 
cards are blank Cards are shuffled like dominoes in the middle of the table and 
eachplayer draws lO cards at a tune Players alternate in leading a card which 
IS then played on by opponent However the pupil always attempts to call or 
name both cards If successful he takes both cards for h\s army stack If he 
fails on either both cards go to opponent s army The largest army at the end 
of the game wins This game is extremely successful since the tutor can control 
the game by the way he plays his difficult and easy cards and also by the 
words he includes in the game 
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A large majority of the errors indicate no effort at maintaining the 
sense ’of the passage Context was simply ignored Following the 

reading, Martha was asked to identify the words she misse , an s e 

was able to do so in 80 per cent of the cases 
Martha did admit being interested m fairy tales and myths for- 
tunately this was an area in which material at a rea ing eve w 
held her interest was plentiful It was pointed out rom t e vety 
beginning that a change in two or three reading habits wou ® 
a noticeable improvement in her reading ( use punctua ion , 
not guess at or substitute words”, “be sure what you rea ma 

Following are some of the procedures used m working w 

^^rif she Ignored or missed punctuation, her teacher would read 
the same paragraph, asking Martha to listen T is serve ‘ 
model which Martha could hear as she followed the passag 

A tape recorder was used {or a few minutes each 
was asked to criticize her own reading as she is ene 
back She was able to point out errors, thus dernons ra i S 
understood the problem and that she was capa e o 

Tu was agreed that when Martha miscalled a 
on, her attention was to be called to the error T is ‘ f 

mg for meaning and gradually Martha was able to catch some 

her errors without being prompted j xtmrflc that 

4 A limited amount of drill was provided Ja^^ 

look alike, start alike, or sound alike Martha was p g„pha- 

word, and, when asked, use it in a sentence is ^P , j (jiat 
smed that minute differences in words must be 

paying heed to the imtialletter or blend is not enoug __ 

mg accuracy if the reader guesses from that p 

''5 As Martha paid more attention to the ‘“'“Vrorn "mtamj 
fewer errors and substitutions, her reading eca , and 

centered ” Reading became more interesting . ‘ _ 

she was gradually guided into reading materials other than ry 
•ind fables 
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6 Bill reid [the] typed story he hid dictated earlier We then w orked 
on the words he missed 

7 Bill selected the book Riding the Pony Express'^ to take home 

From the sample lessons cited, note that a good balance was main- 
tained between sustained reading and drill on mechanics The read- 
ing program was designed to include a variety of interesting activ- 
ities (‘William’s interest span is quite short and motivating him for 
an hour is a problem ”) 

STUDY 2 MARTHA. 

Martha was a ten year old girl in the fifth grade She was a good 
student, had never repeated a grade, and was very personable and 
apparently well liked by other children She volunteered that she 
liked the subjects health, spelling, physical education, and music She 
disliked science, reading, and social studies Martha had developed 
a few bad reading habits which prevented her reading from being 
pleasurable She had been referred to the reading laboratory, at least 
m part, because she did not like to read and, as a result, read very 
little Without going into detail, the relevant findings disclosed by 
the diagnosis could be summarized as follows 

1 Martha ignored or failed to profit from punctuation 

2 She miscalled many words which she actually could get cor- 
rectly 

3 She was not concerned by the fact that her frequent substitu 
tions of words and ignoring of punctuation destroyed meaning 

In one brief reading session Martha made the following errors and 
did not correct any of them on her own initiative 


leading (called) 

leaning 

lessons (called) 

classes 

pleasant " 

present 

gnn 

gleam 

searching ” 

seeking 

quickly 

quietly 

long 

large 

edioed ” 

shouted 

called ” 

said 

beamed ” 

because 

problem ” 

program 

admiringly ” 

approval 

shaping 

shaking 

Hale (proper name) 

Hall 

Clyde R Bulh Riding Pony Express (New York Thomas Y Crowell 

1948) 
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STUDY 3 JERRY 

Jerry was a nine-year-old fourth-grader and an only child 
father was successful in business and his mother was active in 
munity and social affairs, but not to the point of neg ecting er 
as a homemaker Following an interview with Jerry s mo 
experienced clinician characterized her as not being rejec "’S’ 
somewhat cold and reserved ” The mother made the 
ments about Jerry’s reading “Jerry is eoncerne wit is r 
ability, m fact, he has been, even from the first gra e 
nervous when he reads and he doesnt like to try rea mg si u 
He lacks confidence and will not attack new wor s or w 
doesn’t know He is very poor in spelling, too r r™ “Terrv 

The examiner made the following comments about )eny J y 
IS a very bright boy, he loves to talk and he has ha , about 

aboutwhichhe talks quite intelligently However, ® 
his father, whom he reveres In his reading Jerry s 
security, reading with more volume than necessaiy, se 
pieces when attempting to read material that is difficult for him 
will bite his nails during such a reading Endings 

Jerry’s behavior in reading IS summarized in t e S‘ 

from the diagnostic tests 

1 Moves bps excessively in silent reading ^ , 

2 Reads slowly and seems threatened by this a choppy, 

up and then miscalls words he knows,^then e rea 

missing punctuation, losing place, says "l"®* " Test and 

3 Missed only 14 of 220 words on sustained 

corrected all hut four of these errors on second triai . 

reading situations, Jerry miscalls a number o t ese , p (Pe 

4 Repeats words and groups of words even 'vhen ^ knm ^ 
words involved This was a habit Jerry developed . 

ing himself time to probe ahead into the , 'Attempting to 

olso this sometimes occurred when he was deliberately attemp t 

speed up his reading 

5 Phrasing is inadequate 

6 Occasionally ignores punctuation 

^ Not consistent in word attack or soun mg 
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FIGURE 43 

Below are columns of three words which look alike or sound alike 
Pronounce each word carefully 


tired 

tried 

trial 

farther 

father 

further 

cease 

crease 

crash 

crayon 

canyon 

canteen 

mouth 

month 

moth 

quiet 

quite 

guilt 

flash 

flush 

flesh 

with 

which 

width 

board 

broad 

broth 

except 

accept 

expect 

adopt 

adapt 

adept 

reflect 

respect 

relate 

dairy 

diary 

daily 

whether 

weather 

whither 

seize 

seige 

size 

thing 

think 

thank 

desert 

disturb 

dessert 

vary 

very 

every 

easiest 

earliest 

earnest 

advice 

advise 

adverse 

brother 

broth 

bother 

crash 

cash 

clash 


6 Thought questions were prepared on sustained reading mate- 
read the P"°'' “ 

rp Jfl poems were occasionally used, the teacher 

accnrit other This type of exercise helped stress 

Mar h ' “"T'r P“"-='“'‘»onf and reading tor meaning 

cases n rhaT[ ^ --y -™'=dil 

NeverthH h H "”’7 sound out words 

not retlv h f “'“S' “PP^-n'ly “uid 

Tse mu 7 & I" ^“l-‘y had quite 

“t a dis a mf T\'’ <°ward%eading Ide 

pleasant and LlrLg" meaningful it also became 
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FIGURE 44 


near an old well 
still on the ground 
mud on the fence 
forgot to get up 
saw the other neighbors 
by the side 
winked his eye 
gave him some 
plenty of cakes 
under the tree 
see the surpnse 
when he looked 
just what IS 
eggs for breakfast 
fishing near by 
waved from the door 
where the com grew 
must be something 


would swing very high 
liked to count 
caught in the act 
then and there 
right in the middle 
beat the drum 
wanting to fly 
into the garden 
funny little man 
book on the table 
left them behind 
came over the bill 
was very fine 
light as a feather 
how much money 
bother the robber 
a nde m the forest 
tied in a knot 


placed It and, when asked, would attempt to spell the ^ 
syllables Occasionally the teacher would print a state n. P P 
or the blackboard and they would sound it toget er 

CONCLUSION 

Earlier chapters have emphasized the importance of ^ g 
reading while at the same time stressing that '■"‘'‘*‘"2 • ^ 

mental process Since reading is a J^nd at all levels of 

liable thit barriers to successful reading wil e ‘ schools 

-n^tmction This problem is accentuated by ‘I'® f®® ‘ up- 

operate on a grade level structure which permi pi P ^^hlch 

"•ird through the grades without having mastere ^ result, 

ore prerequisite for dealing with the planned the 

‘>'® reading abilities of soL pupils and the 
"'•'terials used to achieve them are not ahva)S s) ncbron.zcd 
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Following are some conclusions which grew out of the testing and 
interview with the mother 

1 The parents had high aspirations for Jerry 

2 Jerry was very much aware that his father was successful and 
he seemed to be attempting to measure up to his father 

3 Father and son got along fine, but the father apparently did not 
have enough time to spend with Jerry — at least not enough to meet 
Jerry s needs at the moment 

4 Jerry needed a tremendous amount of reassurance because he 
sensed he was not measuring up to his parent’s academic standards 
and expectations 


5 Unconsciously, his parents had, and were, putting pressure on 
him to improve in his reading Feeling that his relationship with his 
parents (love, respect, affection) was dependent on his performance 
in reading he put pressure on himself to succeed 
Many of the procedures mentioned previously were used with 
Jerry No opportunity was missed by the teacher to praise Jerry for 
his improvement in reading and his excellent attitude in the reading 
situation His reading problems were phyed down Speed of read- 
ing. which seemed to be very important to Jerry, was ignored during 
sustained reading Eventually he stopped pushing for speed, and his 
mechanical errors declined m frequency Speed was touched on m 
directly in an exercise designed to help Jerry read in phrases or 
oug t units Jerry would read a senes of phrases and the teacher 
would record the time and the number of errors Then, later in the 
Z!" ‘’V'r "> improve h.s 

minipulate the stop watch himself, 
1 y o prove eyond doubt that his improved scores were on the 
level Columns of phrases are illustrated in Figure 44 
Jerr, enjoyed role playing He pretended that he w.as a radio an- 
nouncer when using the tape recorder He became very ego involved 
rene Purely mechancial defects of his reading 

tiiarr 1 '“'’.f' ‘““"S "'Wds, phrasing and ignoring punc- 

tint, on) uore of cn present to a smaller degree than at other times 
S mcc he phved baef. these recorded sessions, it was easy to demon- 
strate improvement in Ins reading Ho enjoyed working with jigsaw 

„nfn,s° H r “"u making up other con- 

tinents He would sound out the name of the state or country as he 
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can lead to the child’s acceptance of himself as a person and as a 
reader If this is interpreted as therapy, then good teachers are ther- 
apists Reading is a major part of an individual s total educationa 
development 


YOUR POINT OF VIEW? 

1 When a school system makes provisions for remedial reading 

tion, it IS likely that this instruction will follow sounder princip es o eac 
mg than does the regular instructional program 

2 Because of the nature of the teaching tasks m all elemental ’ 
teachers are inevitably remedial reading teachers if they teac a c i 

in their respective classrooms 

3 The effectiveness of remedial instruction in reading is large y 
mined by the degree to which it meets the child s psvc o ogica ne 

4 Assume that you are assigned the task of matenally J ^ 

number of remedial readers normally found m a given sc , 

Would your recommendations deal primarily with teac ’ 

school practices other than methodology, or both Would you 

deal With parents’ attitudes^ , 

5 Points A and B are advanced as facts If the reader accepts them as 
facts, the problem is to deal with the premise which follows 

A Classroom data indicates beyond doubt that in ivi u , , 
of considerable magnitude in reading ability will occur amo g 
comparable capacity or ability . . , children 

B Equal amounts of expert instruction given o _„«[!, np ability 

will actuilly result in extending the range of differences in S 

Prem./"The degree of emphasis placed on remed.a 
past fifteen years indicates a lack of willingness to accep instruction 
mdividual dkrences in learning to read and applies special instruct, 
where it will have the least impact on achievement 
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There are an unlimited number of factors which can contribute to 
poor reading Rarely, however, does one factor stand alone as the 
sole cause The interaction of various factors makes it difficult to 
accurately evaluate causation of impairment in reading ability This 
in turn makes it imperative that all available data be used in discov- 
ering causes, as well as any tentative prognosis as to what programs 
will lead to cure Thorough and continuing diagnosis is essential in 
working with seriously impaired readers The experience of failure m 
reading produces a complex teaching learning situation The longer 
the process of failure has operated, the more complex the problem 
IS likely to be 

There is no dichotomy between remedial and regular classroom 
teaching, at least as far as principles and instructional practices are 
concerned The most perceptible difference is that remedial pro 
grams are more likely to permit teachers to follow sound principles 
of teaching Remedial reading has not been treated as a separate type 
of instruction, since it is believed that most regular classroom teachers 
will also be called upon to function as remedial teachers This is 
true because they will most certainly have remedial readers in their 
classes No particular administrative pattern for remedial programs 
has been singled out as superior Factors in the local school system 
undoubtedly determine which of several approaches would be most 
productive The mechanical details of operation are not the essence 
of a program, what each individual child does ts the program 
Motivating the reader is the key to the success of any remedial 
program After years of instruction, failure and drill, impaired read- 
ers are likely to resist all reading situations It would be difficult to 
list all the factors which might conceivably be useful in motivating 
poor readers Those factors, which have been discussed in some de- 
tail, include the necessity of having a variety of reading materials at 
the difficulty level the reader can handle, working on factors which 
w ill make the most difference in the child’s reading, and which help to 
emphasize progress, helping the child to develop insight into his 
reading and allied problems, seeing that reading is always purpose- 
u , lelpmg the child regain self confidence and accept the fact that 
1C can learn to read All of these are instrumental in reducing tension 
in the reading situation 

A good remedial program must consist of the proper blend of in- 
struction and a degree of rapport between teacher and child which 
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IMPROVING TEACHING 


One of the virtues of American education is that its practitioners 
ave never been entirely satisfied with their practices or the result 
of their efforts Educators have realized that if education is to fulfill 
the role assigned it teachers can never feel that they have reached 
the point where their professional giowlh is adequate for the task 
Ihe concept and practice of in service education is not new but grew 
out of obvious necessity during the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
ury t IS a matter of fact that during those years teachers were not 
we prepared There were almost no standards for teachers or for 
^ P*‘6paration and little professional incentive to create stand- 
ards The first decade of the twentieth century had ended before a 
single state required a high school education as a requirement for 
teaching ^ 

In years past the administrative officers of a school system had the 
responsi i ity o personally helping teachers who needed guidance 
in teaching techniques and procedures Eventually the positions of 
superintendent and principal became more administrative and less 
involved with teaching practice and classroom activities per se The 
concept of the supervisory teacher evolved This person, by training 
and experience, qualified as an expert m methods and materials The 
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improvements \\hich came about in a school system depended on 
the special abilities and knowledge of the supervisor and the degree 
to which teachers perceived this person as a potential help 
The role of the administrator in the in-service program has changed 
a great deal in a half century Formerly his role was to provide guid- 
ance for the classroom teacher Today, most progressive administra- 
tors attempt to organize the total school program so that teachers 
have the freedom and the facilities to participate in any program 
which they might plan co operatively 

As the quality of the formal training of teachers improve , t e 
complexity of problems faced by teachers and the amount of data on 
methods and materials also expanded rapidly Although t e reasons 
are different from those of a half century ago, the need service 

education is undoubtedly as great today as ever before T is is ue 
at least in part, to the following factors 
1 In recent years more teachers have been needed ^ ^ 

qualified applicants Therefore, special dispensations in t e orm o 
temporary certificates were granted to persons with less training an 
the legal minimum Many of these individuals stay m teaching and 
work toward meeting state certification requirements In semce 
training for this group can be of considerable help in solving par icu 
lar instructional problems , , * 

2 The recent past has been a period of high mobility among teach 
ers In a given one- or two year period as many as a third of a teaching 
staff of some schools may be new teachers, either beginning eac 

or new to that particular school , , 

3 American schools have accepted more responsi 1 1 les w 

the same time accepting working conditions whic ma e i re 
dously difficult for these responsibilities to be success u y , , 

operative planning of all school personnel IS require o , 

as effective as they were yesterday because the energies o 

are dissipated in non teaching activities never 

4 Cultural, social, and technological changes o a mag j | 

experienced in any previous decade have caused eman ^ Xhere 
curriculum and methodological changes in American sc 
is always a degree of inertia in education, as well as o er 
"hich can be overcome only by providing teachers ui 
and concepts for dealing with more complex problems I S 
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obvious that a qualified teacher may remain qualified only in the 
legal sense of that term unless she continues to grow professionally 
while on the job 

One of the most thorough discussions of the concept of in-service 
preparation of teachers is m the 57th Yearbook of the National Soci- 
ety for the Study of Education ^ Portions of this book are theoretical 
and attempt to chart courses of action based on research m the social 
sciences These sections deal with motivation, social change, and 
perceived roles of individuals m any co operative endeavor leading 
to change The role and function of the teacher, the supervisor, and 
the administrator is explored at length as is the role of the teacher- 
training institution 

The changes taking place in society and the problems facing 
schools make it mandatory that m service programs meet today’s 
needs The old practice of dealing with just the basic minimum com- 
petencies needed in teaching is no longer identified with in service 
programs The hter practice of equating m service with acquiring 
college credits, although strll strong, is being questioned today The 

ollowing discussion outlines the major types of programs and cites 
a ew illustrations which have proven successful In-service programs 
for improving reading might be classified under the following head 
mgs ° 


1 Consulant— group participation 

2 Local group participation 

3 Special training for instniclional personnel 


While a great number of different approaches would fit under the 
headings listed above, there would also be programs which would 
logically cut across more than one of the classifications 


Shidv of Veirbook of the Natioml Society for the 

Sh.dy olEducnt.on Pnrt 1 (OiiciRo Tlie University of ChiciRo Press 1947 ) 

cation pIomms^o7Lliu"ci^ ® Wilden, “In Service Edt.- 
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CONSULTANT— GROUP PARTICIPATION 

The essence of this approach is that an educational unit, such as 
elementary teachers, secondary teachers, or a total school faculty, 
arrange to meet with some individual from outside the group either 
to isolate problems or to work toward solutions of problems already 
identified The consultant is usually thought of as a resource person 
and IS chosen on the basis of having skills, competencies, and know - 
edge which will be useful to the group The consultant group rela- 
tionship can function under a great variety of plans and can cover 
time intervals ranging from a one day workshop to a senes of p anne 
meetings which cover a span of a semester or a year A ° 

approaches under the consultant-group category are liste e ow, 
followed in some cases by a brief discussion of an illustrative examp e 


WORKSHOPS 

There are several types of workshops which can result from the 
CO operation of a group and a consultant These programs or improv 
mg the teaching of reading can be held on a college campus or in 
any community which arranges to have a consultant meet wi e 
school personnel An m service workshop which somew 

from the more common practices IS described here is was a com 

munity supported effort to improve instruction, for t e sc oo oar 
offered to underwrite the expense of any in service program m ^ i 
the teachers elected to participate After discussing t e ms c i 
needs of the system, the teachers chose a program aimed at ^^provi^ 
reading instruction A consultant was selected and a ter pre 
planning between the teachers, the administration, an e c 
ant, a program of six half-day meetings spaced r. „ 

semester was agreed upon From noon until ^ ® ‘ 

the consultant visited various classrooms and talke r y 
teachers about facets of reading instruction Late afternoon . 
nmg sessions which included teachers, administators, an 
sultant were held on each of the six days At the close of 
topics for the next session were selected Children ro , 

"ere used in demonstrating \arious facets o m 

Remedial procedures ere explained and demonstrated Teachers 
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then used these practices, when appropriate, m their own classrooms 
Many teachers modified the procedures or used them as a basis for 
the preparation of other teacher made materials 
Certain school practices including grading, reporting of grades, 
promotion, heterogeneous grouping, and the library period were 
discussed and group recommendations resulted Since the administra- 
tion and teachers worked their way through these problems jointly, 
the possibility for change was extremely good 


PRE-SCHOOL ORIENTATION CONFEnENCES 

Workshops devoted to reading and curriculum improvement are 
popular in service practices today An example of such a workshop 
which proved very successful occurred in a school system which had 
become concerned with its pupil promotion policies and problems 
The decision was made to shift from the conventional grade-level 
primary to a modified ungraded primary system It was envisioned 
that a series of levels of competency would replace the rigid grades- 
one two three framework and that a number of levels would be de- 
fined for each year of instruction Since the new procedures would 
be quite a departure from current practices, it was agreed that teach- 
ers would return one week early to attend and participate in a full 
week s workshop conference on the new program This was done on 
a contra^ual basis the teachers being paid for the week at the same 
rate as their regular salary 

A consultant from a large city school system which had established 
us type o program several years earlier was secured as a resource 
person or t e week s conference He was to work with the teachers 
ant a ministratcrs to exphm the criteria for the various levels of 
competency an answer questions about the plan An evaluation of 
us in seiA ice technique revealed very positive reactions on the part 
o eac lers ley particularly appreciated the fact that the confer- 
ence permitted them to become familiar with the basic principles of 
le new program efore they attempted to make it work in the actual 
c assroom ley did not feel imposed upon by the school system 
since the training program was not assigned as an extra duty but was 
a separate contractual agreement Teachers felt secure in that they 
\\ ere alerted to the type of questions parents were likely to ask as 
the school mo\ ed into the program 
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POST-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Post-school workshops in reading improvement are frequently 
offered as part of a summer school program on a college campus or as 
a project of some local school district When such a workshop is held 
in the community, it must be desired by the teachers participating 
in it There are several potential threats to the success of such a 
program, the chief of which is that teachers have just finished a 
school year and are likely to be in a physical and psychological slump 
This can also be true if they attend summer school or a workshop on 
campus, but sometimes the change has a salutary effect Some systems 
require that teachers take a prescribed number of professional courses 
or credits in a given time period and the post-school workshop is a 
method of fulfilling such a requirement 

An experience shared by the writer in a post-term in-servjce pr(> 
gram is described here because it appeared to be successful and 
because it illustrates an attempt to strike a proper balance between 
lecture-discussion, growth through the study of literature on teach- 


ing reading, and actual laboratory experience 
Twenty-three elementary teachers in one city system 
college credit in a hvo week reading improvement workshop All ses- 
sions were held m a large elementary school building in their com- 
munity during the first two weeks of June 
The extension division of the university which offered t e wor 
shop loaned approximately ninety volumes of texts an re erences 
on reading which included over forty different titles More than a 
hundred issues of professional journals were provided including t.ie- 
mentarij English, The Reading Teacher, Childhood Education, spe- 
cial issues of Education devoted entirely to reading, an se ec e 
issues of The Elementary School Journal Teachers brought their pro- 
fessional books and journals which dealt with any phase ol roaming 
Films, filmstrips, and sources of supplementary rea mg ma e 
were available for use during the entire workshop Tutoring 
were made available by the school These included basal reacie 
senes, ^^orkbooks, subject area texts and supplementar> readi g 

materials at all grade levels , , t j -u 

Lecture-discussion demonstration sessions \\ere sc e u ‘ 
™om.ng and from one to two m the afternoon These group meeting 
"ere held throughout the entire two week period The room used . 
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furnished with a portable blad-board, screen, projector, and , 
strip projector Tutoring sessions, as noted below, were bold in lU 
vidual classrooms, one teacher and child per room Topics dealt v. 
in the lecture discussion periods covered a wide range and incliii 
the following :: 

1 Informal diagnosis of reading problems— including dem 
strations 

2 Methods of helping children master sight words 

3 Procedures for helping pupils extend meanings and concej 

4 Choral reading (participation) 

5 Demonstrations of materials, including motivators sucl 
games, exercises, and other teacher made materials 

6 Brief progress reports on selected cases being tutored 

7 Word analysis with emphasis on phonic analysis 

8 The relationship between emotional problems and readu 
problems 

9 Teacher demonstration of remedial techniques 

10 Factors related to critical reading 

Laboratory experiences were an integral part of the workshop f 
each teacher worked one hour each day with a child from the locf 
school who was experiencing difficulty m reading These childre 
were volunteers and were tutored on a non fee basis The twentyj^ 
three teachers were duided into two groups for the tutoring experi 
ence From two to three m the afternoon the twelve teachers in grouj 
I worked on library assignment (using materials described above^ 
and on preparation of materials and lesson plans for the next tutonn|^ 
session Group II spent this hour in tutoring a child From three tc" 
four in the afternoon the two groups reversed activities and group 
now tutored readers This arrangement permitted each tutor am 
reading case to have exclusive use of a classroom during the teachin 
hour and made a more than adequate supply of reading maten< 
available for the library groups 

LOCAL GROUP PARTICIPATION 

All of the previous procedures involved local group participation 
but much of the responsibility for the program was centered m the 
consultant The concept advanced here is that the local school per- 
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turmshed with a portable blackboard, screen, projector, and film 
strip projector Tutoring sessions, as noted below, were held in indi- 
vidual classrooms, one teacher and child per room Topics dealt with 
in the lecture discussion periods covered a wide range and included 
the following 

1 Inform'll diagnosis of reading problems — including demon- 
strations 

2 Methods of helping children master sight words 

3 Procedures for helping pupils extend meanings and concepts 

4 Choral reading (participation) 

5 Demonstrations of materials, including motivators such as 
games, exercises, and other teacher-made materials 

6 Brief progress reports on selected cases being tutored 

7 Word analysis with emphasis on phonic analysis 

8 The relationship between emotional problems and reading 
problems 

9 Teacher demonstration of remedial techniques 

10 Factors related to critical reading 

Laboratory experiences were an integral part of the workshop as 
each teacher worked one hour each day with a child from the local 
school who was experiencing difficulty in reading These children 
were volunteers and were tutored on a non fee basis The twenty- 
three teachers were divided into two groups for the tutoring experi- 
ence From two to three in the afternoon the twelve teachers in group 
I worked on library assignment (using materials described above) 
and on preparation of materials and lesson plans for the next tutoring 
session Group II spent this hour m tutoring a child From three to 
four in the afternoon the two groups reversed activities and group I 
now tutored readers This arrangement permitted each tutor and 
reading case to have exclusive use of a classroom during the teaching 
hour and made a more than adequate supply of reading material 
available for the library groups 

LOCAL GROUP PARTICIPATION 

All of the previous procedures involved local group participation 
but much of the responsibility for the program was centered in the 
consultant The concept advanced here is that the local school per- 
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reading classes m that community The purpose of the training "is 
to provide a remedial internship for teachers on the assumption that 
this practice will spread the techniques of leaching reading through- 
out the system and will materially reduce the number of reading 
problems within the classroom "“A number of teachers from the ele- 
mentary schools are assigned to the reading center for a period of 
several weeks during which time their regular classes are handled by 
full-time teachers who rotate from school to school, thus permitting 
many teachers to have the clinical experience At the reading center 
the teachers tutor children who have been referred to the center, 
build materials which they can use both at the center and in their 
regular classroom, and learn diagnostic techniques and teaching 
procedures practiced at the center. 

Any of the in-service practices described above can be success- 
ful when certain conditions are met The psychological climate 
of the school must be conducive to experimentation and change 
Human motivation and behavior suggests that any in service pro- 
gram which results in change will have to be a program that deals 
with matters which the participating teachers perceive as problems 
In other words, a program which results in improvement must evolve 
out of a shared conviction on the part of the local teache^ t at pro 
lems exist and that something can be done to alleviate them 

Because of the authority structure of the schools, another condition 
essential for change is that the teachers and the administraUon wor 
cooperatively on any in-service improvement project Proposals 
which evolve out of an in-service program and are an ° ‘ , 

ministrator who is not aware of the step-by-step ana e pro 

lem and the proposed solution are likely to be laid aside This outcome 
IS frustrating to the teachers and is wasteful of time and energ) 
Proposals growing out of group study should hare exce en prosji 
of being carried out or there is little justification for the 
of effort which produced them This emphasis on the ■" 
ence of teachers and administration in bringing a on V . 

change leads us to the nc\t point which merits alien ion in an^ 
to impro\e tlic teaching of reading 

~Jickion "A nv-ulmg Center Approrch W.tlnn tl.e Chwroom," Jonme/ n/ 
Ec/ucaJ{onnJ Psychologif, XLVII (1956) 
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grade level Since this was done grade by grade, all teachers received 
a more unified picture of the total developmental process, as well as 
specific techniques which they could use with pupils who had failed 
to master certain needed skills This technique proved so helpful that 
it was decided to use the same procedure with other reading prob 
lems such as teaching of word analysis emphasis on developing mean- 
ing, teaching study skills, and developing vocabulary and concepts 
Several intermediate level teachers in a small school system were 
frustrated in their attempts to find reading materials for the slow or 
impaired readers in their grades When this situation was discussed 
by the teachers, it became apparent that the problem was equally 
acute in all grades A co operative study was planned by the teach- 
ers and administration which confirmed the suspicion that their school 
had a totally inadequate supply of supplementary reading material, 
not only for slow readers but for facile readers also Committees 
were formed and teachers visited other schools to secure compara- 
tiN e data A list of publishers of children books was compiled and a 
number were requested to send brochures The administration sub- 
scribed to three professional journals which carried reviews of cur- 
rent books for children The P T A voted a sum of money for books 
and the teachers were requested to select the titles The school board 
voted a small fixed sum for each classroom which could be spent for 
this purpose While these accomplishments may appear to be a rather 
minor breakthrough on the educational front, it was a most note- 
worthy achievement from the standpoint of the teachers involved 


SPECIAL TRAINING PROVIDED BY THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

There are many instances of a school system underwriting some 
special training for teachers woth the goal in mind that the compe- 
tencies acquired in this practice will result in improvement in the 
school program Those individuals receiving the training can use it 
m their classroom and can also act as a leavening agent for the entire 
school An excellent example of clinical training provided teachers 
m a large school s>stem is found in Jacksons account of the Dear- 
born Public School Reading Center which handles severely impaired 
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from reading in proportion to the reading skills and experience of 
the reader This is why we do not ask an average fifth grader to read 
Shakespeare or Dostoievsky 

Assume that two groups of children of equal reading ability \vere 
to be asked to read the Gettysburg Address One group listened to 
Raymond Massey’s ( or some other skilled reader’s ) recording of this 
passage, while the other group did not have this opportunity We 
would expect the former to be better prepared to get meaning from 
their reading The difference between the groups might be extended 
if the listening group would read from the text as they listened Good 
models make for better understanding and interpretation An objec- 
tive in their use is not to have children read exactly like the model but 
to provide them with one good interpretation Understanding and 
appreciation of poetry can often be heightened through a skilled 
reader’s mtepretation Recorded works are available in great 
and can be used to develop understandings in many content fields 


USING SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 

Supplementary reading materials and their importance m impr^ 
mg reading instruction have been discussed in earlier chapters Some 
tethers, when boohs have not been readily available in the school, 
have used ingenuity in securing them from city, s a e, or mo 
libraries Materials can be used to stock interest corners^ for various 
subject areas, such as science or social studies, or for particular uni s, 
such as the March of Methcme or Man In Space Books, pamphlets, 
film strips, pictures, and magazine articles can e ga lere w i 
bear on a specific topic These interest corners can be ^ 

r- 11 i;„-. are completed Teachers will find that 

often as desired or when units arc conip „„„„ 

thev do not need to be personally responsible for gathering all th, 

data ft they do assume responsibility for arousing students interest 

in specific topics 

‘Chssrooni Use of Educntioml Re 


•» Wilclcmnr Gicrdc and 75 ^ 

cordlngs,” Educalfon. LXXVII { 1957), - , ^ n „ lintt 

^ rm We Help the Reluctant Tcic!ier»' Reading 

^Doroth> C CooVe ‘ Ho« Cm ^^c iieip 
Teacher, VH (1951). 222 2^ 
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CREATIVE USE OF RESOURCES 

Educators are quite disdainful of an educational practice of a 
few decades ago known as the reading circle or round-robin read- 
ing Pupils sat in a half circle as poor readers, good readers, and non- 
readers each attempted to read a paragraph while the rest of the 
group practiced ' following the place,” and, m some cases, listened 
There were so many weaknesses m such an approach that today it is 
difficult to believe that this practice was so prevalent such a short 
time ago It is even more difficult to understand it still being used 
today Undoubtedly in another decade some of today’s widely used 
practices will seem equally difficult to rationalize This is already true 
if we evaluate some practices (or omissions) in the light of the best 
practices and facilities and resources available to teachers In es- 
sence, we have not come too far from the reading circle 
Verbally we place considerable emphasis on motivation and thj 
importance of challenging the child to read Yet a large percentage of 
our schools are content to follow “familiar patterns" of instruction 
rather than blazing new trails The suggestions which follow are not 
new— -they are advanced because they are not yet widespread For 
the most part, suggestions can be given only in rough outline There 
ma) well be dozens of variations which are more creative than the 
example itself Good teaching involves adapting ideas more than 
adopting them 


USING RECORDINGS 

Recordings ha\ e many educational uses and can be used to achieve 
\aricd goals We cannot expect to motivate children to enjoy and 
appreciate good literature by simply recounting to them the satisfac- 
tion good readers receive from such reading Some children have 
ne\ er heard good reading Why should we have a child read Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address’ There are a number of answers but any answer 
other than “to gel meaning” presupposes that he gets meaning— 
c g , "to understand Lincoln’s character," “because this is beautiful 
prose," “because this is historically important " Meaning is garnered 
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ways been the mark of good teaching, but unfortunately it has not 
been the identifying feature of most teaching. It is possible for a 
student to finish his formal education (at any level) without ever 
having thoroughly learned this lesson. Perhaps this is the key to the 
studies which report that formal education does not permanently 
affect the amount of reading or reading tastes of individuals after 
they have concluded their formal schooling. 

Using reading ability for creative activity does not automatically 
follow the mastery of basic skills although these skills are a pre- 
requisite, nor in the final analysis is creative teaching exclusively 
what the teacher does. The measure of creative teaching is what the 
pupils experience. Both materials and the way they are used can inhi- 
bit or enhance the possibility of creative experience. There is always 



"Interest corners" should arouse and sustain the interest of pupils. The 
subject of the corner may be changed os often as desired or os ma * 
permit. Books and posters on /nd/ons and Indian Culture may e 
by New Nat.ons Since We Were Born or the Space Front/er. Ch.ldren 
should assume much of the responsibility tor choice of topics an securi 
materials. fCourfesy of Bexley Schools, Bexley, Oho; photographer. 
Arthur Burt, Inc.l 
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Listening to professional recordings can help children understand and 
appreciate poetry, prose, or drama Recordings can be used with an 
entire doss and also os o specral library activity by individual pupils or 
small groups (Courtesy of the University of Florida) 


DEVELOPMENT OF CREATIVITY 

Developing creativity among pupils is closely related to the crea- 
tive use of materials ■' A teacher may fulfill her contractual obligation 
if she “teaches children to read ” She is not going beyond the call of 
duty if she inculcates them with the idea that all reading should be 
purposeful Children must read for something — ^pleasure, specific in- 
formation, personal growth, understanding their world, problem- 
solving, or recreation Perhaps teaching for these outcomes has al- 

Laura Zirbes Spurs io Creative Teaching { New York G P Putnam’s Sons, 
1960), Chap 5, “What Creative Teachers Do About Extensive Reading, Chap 
8, “Creative Approaches m the Teaching of Reading ’ 
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professional material There were quite noticeable differences be- 
hveen the two groups of teachers as to knowledge about ‘easing 
reading, athtudes toward reading, and flexibility of method in teach 

Most teachers do not have access to professional libraries such as 
those found in colleges and universities, and there are limits on he 
number of books and materials each teacher can acquire personaUy 
There are methods by which teachers and schools can work co ope - 

-I - . p;-. j- 

interested teacher subscribes to a different 

lis/i, Reading Teacher. Onldhood Educatwn EJcmentnrj, Selioo 
Jourml, etc ) These materials are then made available to each 

‘"“''The school administration may subscribe P;“^f7nd 

journals and purchase a number of profes^onal books, 

Lference materials for use by all teachers These can be placed in the 
library or in a central location in the building 1 on 

3 Loks, pamphlets, films, and other materials "'''X ™ 
a loan basis from the State Office of Public Education or from an 
extension division oE a university 

GROWTH THROUGH CLASSROOM EXPERIMENTATION 

One often hears the statement ^ H^/ogiott^tld: 
education than we use This is undou ^ ,(v planning, use of 

other than education, such “ There is always a lag 

natural resources, and sanitary g ° r inowlcdce Never* 

between discovery and essential for the improvc- 

theless, educational research IS a X^^ ,i,c muni r- 

meat of education The nature jc.irncr make coti- 

ous ways m which instruction interacts with 

tmuoiis research in reading man a winch to test the efficiency 
The classroom is the ‘ Ttaclitrs should be doing 

of teaching techniques P . „nw approaches It is not 

and reporting more rescarc X h addlllon lo 

being advocated that teachers lake oi 
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the danger that formal instruction, which is essential, may become 
too formalistic Creativity is an emergent quality. It is not taught. 
The conditions under which it will emerge or develop must exist or 
be provided Achieving this condition is creative teaching. 

PROFESSIONAL GROWTH THROUGH INDIVIDUAL STUDY 

Growth through individual study is differentiated here from more 
structured activities such as in-service programs and enrollment in 
college courses. Every teacher of reading should keep informed of 
the research developments and other writing in this area. To be so 
informed is a prerequisite of professional competency No teacher 
can read all of the research and related writing since there is more 
available each year on reading than on any other educational topic 
However, if teaching as a profession were judged by this one cri- 
terion— amount of professional reading teachers do m their field — 
it IS probable that teachers as a group would not distinguish them- 
selves m comparison with other professional groups. 

Both the amount of reading done and the amount of professional 
materials available will vary greatly among individual teachers and 
school staffs To illustrate, extremes encountered during the operation 
of m-service programs in two communities might be cited. In one 
community more than twenty elementary teachers, enrolled in a 
reading improvement workshop, agreed to pool all of their profes- 
sional books, journals, pamphlets, articles, and materials which dealt 
with any facet of reading Subsequently it was found that not one 
teacher owned a single professional book or subscribed to a journal 
other than the magazine issued by their State Educational Associa- 
tion By the time of the second meeting one professional book had 
been borrowed from a teacher not in the group 

At the other extreme a similar workshop in another community was 
scheduled by the administration m that school system’s curriculum 
center Here, available to all teachers in the community were copies 
of practically every professional book on reading, all basal reader 
series, and a number of professional journals which together would 
contain at least 80 per cent of all research done in reading The teach- 
ers m this group owned and subscribed to a creditable amount of 
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College and university staff or research and testing bureau personnel 
can help in the design and reporting of research projects 


YOUR POINT OF VIEW? 

What is your opinion relative to the following statements and what is 
the basis for your position^ 

1 One example of waste m American education is that little if any 
provision is made for teachers m a school or school district to share ideas 
and classroom procedures Thus, the professional growth o a teac lers is 
adversely afiFected 

2 The vast majonty of researches m reading, regardless of qiiahlv, are 
fragmentary and do not give definitive answers to major pro ems ere 
fore, it would be desirable for several universities, research centers, or 
school systems to work co operatively m designing a series of researcn 
projects which would probe all facets of a particular pro em on a ongi 
tudinal basis 

3 In your opinion what are the three most needed answers P™ 
lems in reading instruction^ Outline in detail studies \\ ic won g 
definitive answers to the problem you selected 

4 There should be a number of scholarships available to 

room teachers to do needed research in their classrooms ome « 

objectives of the training would be to help teachers iso ate , 

sign studies, select statistical treatment of data, and he p m repo g 
research 

5 Many elementary teachers are relal.velv unfamiliar ‘ 
professional literature and research m the field of rea mg in 
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teaching but rather that teaching can be structured so that it is essen- 
tially research We should be wary of slogans such as “all reading 
teachers are researchers” This is not true and will never be true 
But many effective teachers could improve their teaching and at the 
same time make a contribution to methodology if they would organ- 
ize their instruction and carefully check results over an extended 
period of time 

Much of the literature on reading which purports to be research 
fails to be of maximum usefulness to others because of weaknesses in 
the design of the study or because of the manner m which the data 
are reported Some of these weaknesses are listed here 

1 Procedures are stated so vaguely that they cannot be followed 
or repeated in further study 

2 Important variables are not controlled 

3 The experimenter attempts to support a premise rather than to 
discover facts 

4 Generalizations ate sometimes drawn which are not actually 
supported by the reported data 

5 Research deals with too small a fragment of a total problem 

6 Differences found between groups taught by different methods 
may not be tested for significance 

While classroom teachers are m a position to make valuable con- 
tributions in methodology, they must guard against poorly conceived 
studies which result primarily in subjective expressions of opinions 
Dolch lists a number of variables which are sometimes not well con- 
trolled in classroom studies which involve comparing teaching pro 
cedures These include securing teachers of equal ability who work 
equally hard, chss size pupil ability amount of instructional time 
used, and the misuse of class averages which might cover up data 
on individual pupils ** Once a teacher or a school is ready to do re 
search on a problem it might be well to run a pilot study This is 
likely to identify methodological problems and suggest factors which 
need to be better controlled Perhaps at this point the help of a con- 
sultant might prove profitable This is one facet of consultant in 
service co operation which has received little emphasis in the past 

6 E W Dolch School Beseardi in Reading Elementary Ensltsh XXXIII 
( 1956 ), 76 80 
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Comprehension, rate of (see Rate of 
reading) 

Concepts 

critical reading, essential, 303 
development of through pictures 
190 93 

different connotation for same 
word, 193-95 

examples of difficult concepts 
272-73 ’ 

exercises for developing, 190 201 
homonyms, 198-99 
intermediate grades, problem in 
271 

pictures, expanding through, 

190 93. 316-17 

synonyms and antonyms, teadung 
of, 196-97 


Configuration of words, 115 
Consonant controllers, 229 
Consonant sounds, 219-24 
initial, 219 
initial blends, 223-24 
substitution at end of words, 223 
substitution of initial sounds, 223 
Consultants, reading, 431-34 
Content areas 

develop study skills, 289-91 
difficult concepts, 272-73 
integrating reading instruction 
with, 268-69 

learning depends on reading skills, 
254 

pictures to expand concepts, 190- 
93 

problems of vocabulary and con- 
cepts, 271 

special skills vs general skills, 
269 70 

te<aching prefix meanings, 178-79 
textbooks overemphasized, 263 
units integrate all areas, 279 80 
Context clues, 118-20 
readers' use of, 182 
used with other word analysis 
skills. 182-84 

Contractions, teaching, 177-78 
sight-rccognition test of, 165 
Cole, Louella, 303, 319 
Cook, Luella B , 319 
Cooke, Dorotliy E , 439, 445 
Cordts, Anna D . 245 
Corey, S M , 445 
Cornell. Ethel. 360, 365 
Cou/boy Sam Senes, 391 
Creativity m teaching, 438-44 
Creekmore, M , 104, 247 
Crossen. Helen J , 319 
Curbn, James, 63, 69, 246 
Curtis, Russell W , 446 
Critical reading, 299-319 

abilities related to, 301-3 
authors purpose, discerning, 313 
definition of, 299 301 
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311 
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316-17 
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Dallmann, Martha, 133, 207 

Daniels, J C , 245 

Darby, O N , 145, 207 

Davis, Frederick, 302, 319 

Dawson, Mildred A , 133, 207 

Dearborn Reading Center, 383, 436 

Dearborn, Walter F , 67, 90, 99, 133 

DeBoer, John J , 133, 184, 207 

Dechanl, Emerald, 446 

Deputy, E C , 27, 67 

Dewey, John, 20, 51 

d’Heurle, Adma, 135 

Diack, Hunter, 245 

Diagnosis 

blueprint for instruction, 6-7 
check-list of reading skills, 6- 
classroom procedures for, 397 
continuous in nature, 397-98 
grouping based on, 167-68 
group tests, 151-53, 155 59 
individual tests, 159 60 
informal reading tests, 161- 
in primary grades, 150 
intermediate grades, impo 
of, 259 60 

remedial readers, of, 412 
sight word test, 163 
standardized tests, 151-6 
Dickhart, Audr>, 133 
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383, 411, 426, 444, 446 
Donne, John, 310 
Donnelly, Helen E , 382 
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Dostoevsky, F , 341 
Dramatizing stones, 204 
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Dunell, Donald D , 62, 67, ISO, 208, 
241, 245, 314, 319, 350, 365, 
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failure leads to emotional involve- 
ment, 324 
interaction of, 324 
interest m, 323-24 
severe cases uneducable at the 
moment, 11 

teacher’s role m dealing with, 
326-41 

Encyclopedia, classroom use, 292 
English lournal, The, 393 
Enriching program for capable pupils, 
266-68 

Enunciation problems, 63 
Ephron, Beulah Kanter, 343 
Evaluation of reading, see Appraisal of 
reading, and Diagnosis 
Evans, N D , 123, 133 
Everhart, Rodney \V , 208 
Every Reader Library, The, 391 
Evoy, John J , 343 
Exercises for teaching 
alphabetizing, 185 
compound words, 117, 176 
contractions, 177-78 
figurative language, 201, 307 
locating information, 290 
phrase reading, 285-86, 423 
prefixes, 179, 305 
sight words, 172-74 
suffixes, 117, 177 
syllabication, 414-15, 417 
thought units, 310 
word meanings, 193 98, 274-75 
305 

Experience charts, 93-98 
examples, 95 98 
preparation of, 94 98 
primary grades, use, 140 
reading skills taught, 94 
use of, 98 99 

Experience method, 99-100 
advantages, 99 
disadvantages, 100 
evaluation of, 100 


Fabian, A. A , 353, 3o5, 365 
Failures in reading 

causal factors, 375-76 
methodology, not sole factor, 323 
not likely to be outgrown, 388 
prevention of, 386-88 
punishing parents, a means of, 
409 10 

se\« compared, 349-56 
vanety of responses to, 325 
Fay, Leo C , 239, 240, 247 
Fcndnck, Paul, 343 
Fernald, Grace M , 181 
Feroald method, see Kinesthetic 
method 

Field trips, 40-41, 94-96 
Figurative language, 199-201 

as barrier to critical reading, 306 
examples of, 200 
exercises for teaching, 201 
File of seat work, 201 
Filmstrips 

choral reading, use in, 205 
remedial instruction, 413 
use in teaching beginning 
reading, 121 

First grade reading, see Beginning 
reading 

Fisher, Bernard, 331, 343 

Fitzgerald, James A , 208, 257 

Fjelited, Lillian W , 446 

Fleege, Urban H , 343 

Fleming, C W , 29, 70, 349, 362, 367 

Flesch, Rudolph, 323 

Fogler, Sigmund, 382, 383 

Follet, D W . 289 

Following directions 

listening exercise, 48 
readiness tests, measured by, 25 
word recognition practice, 59 
Foner, Philip S , 203 
Foster, Clifford D , 208 
Fourth-fifth grade reading, see 
Intermediate grades 
Fox, Lorene K , 123, 133 
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Freeman, Frank, 357, 366 
Free reading, see Recreational reading 
Fry, fedward, 426 
Fusion, 50 


Gagliardo, Ruth, 446 
Gallon, Albert A , 446 
Gans, Roma, 67 
Gamson, H E , 104, 247 
Gates, Arthur 1 , 25, 31, 67, 68, 115, 
133, 160, 263. 343, 387, 426, 
446 

Gates Reading Tests 

Advanced Primary Reading Test, 
156 


Basic Reading Tests, 157 
Primary Reeding Tests, 156 
Reading Diagnostic Tests, 160 
Reading Survey, 157 
Gesell, Arnold, 34 
Gilbert, Luther C , 68 
Gdmore Oral Reading Test, 160 
Gjerde, Waldemar, 439, 446 
Clock, Marvm D , 446 
Goodlad, John 1 , 131, 132, 133 
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260 62 
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Fay. Leo C , 239, 240, 247 
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Fernald, Grace M , 181 
Femald method, see Kinesthetic 
method 

Field trips, 40-41, 94-96 
Figurative language, 199-201 

as barrier to critical reading, 306 
examples of, 200 
exercises for teaching, 201 
File of seat work, 201 
Filmstrips 

choral reading, use in, 205 
remedial instruction, 413 
use in teaching beginning 
reading, 121 

First grade reading, see Beginning 
reading 
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157 

lotto Tests of Basic Skills, 157 

JacTcson, Joseph, 351, 366, 383, 437 
Jarolimelc, John, 208 
Jenson, M R , 361, 366 
Jeromine, Sister M , 382 
Johnson, Louis V , 40, 297 
Johnson, Marjorie S , 355, 426 
Johnson, Warren, 426 
Johnson, Winifred B , 357, 366 
Josephina, Sister, CSJ, 209 

Kanner, Leo, 343 
Karim, Robert, 27, 68, 446 
Kastner, Mane A , 208 
Kelly, Barbara Cline, 239, 246 
Kelly, Florence C , 131, 134 
Keystone Visual Test, 52 
Kinesthetic method, 180 81 
King, Edmund J , 21 
Kingsley, Marjone, 134 
Knief, L , 365 
Kolesnik, Walter B , 343 
Kottmeyer, William, 50, 68, 297 
Kovas, Helen, 149, 208 
Kunst, M S , 344 

Lambert, Philip, 343 
Lamoreaux, L A , 99, 134 
Landmark Books, 391 
Language arts, sec Language de%cl 
ment, and Listening skill 
Language Development, 33-45 
con\ersation groups, 44 
curriculum, determined by, 
33-35 

emotion'll adjustment, 36 
mental growih, indicator o , 

37-38 

reading, related to, 38-39 
social growth, and. 33-36 
show and tell, 12-13 
trips and excursions, 15 


Lanning, Frank W , 297 
Larrick. Nancy, 20, 208, 297, 341, 343, 
426 

Lattin, Richard, 439, 446 
Lazar, M , 426 

Leavell Analytical Oral Reading Test, 
160 

Lee D M , 27, 32, 68, 99, 134 
Lee. J M . 27. 32. 68 
Leeds, Don, 207 
Leeuw, Adele De, 312 
Left-lo right sequence, 59-60 
Letson, Charles T , 297 
Lichtenstein, Jack, 122, 134 
Lieberman, Myron, 15, 21 
Life magazine, 281 
Lindquist, E F . 350, 367 
Lineham, E B , 246 
Listening ability, 45 49 

critical listening, development ot, 
47-49 , , 

discnminalion of speech sounds, 

62 63, 65, 420 

readiness tests, measured by, 

25 26 

schools’ concern for, 46 
training in, 47-49 
List of series books, 391 92 
List of sources of books for remedial 
readers, 392-93 
List of test publishers, 169 
Little Wonder Books. 391 
Little words in large words, case 
against, 213 
Locating infonnalion 

ap^ndix. use of. 259-91 
reference materials, using, 
291-92 

tabic of contents, 289 90 
„,e of index. 289 90 
also see Stud> skills 
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Homonyms, 198 99 

list for primary grades, 199 
Horn, Ernest, 214 
Hughes, Byron O , 359, 365, 366 
Hughes, Mildred C , 352, 366 
Hunt, Lyman C , 208 
Hymes, James L , 91 
Hyperopia, 51 

Ilg, Frances L , 34 
Improving teaching of reading, 

428-46 

classroom experimentation, 
through, 443-44 
creative use of resources, 438 
in-service programs, 430 37 
professional growth of teachers, 
442-44 

Independent work nabits, 77-81 
fostering through classroom 
activities, 79-80 
immaturity, related to, 78 
Index, teaching use of, 289 91 
Individual differences 

beginning readers, 81-85 
grade one, in, 81 
intermediate grade pupils, 259 
providing for with basal senes, 
112 13 

reluctance to accept in reading. 

Individualized reading, 122 27 
advantages of, 123 
cautions in use of, 126-27 
grouping, as form of, 262 
individual differences, coping 
with, 262 

in unit approach, 262, 277 
Inference, use of 

critical reading, 312 
in all subject areas, 270 
Informal reading tests, 161-66 
steps in building, 161-64 
In-service programs 

administrator's role in, 428-29, 
435, 437 


improving reading, 431-37 
local group participation, 434-36 
need for, factors related to, 429 
post-school programs, 433-34 
pre-school conferences, 432 
reading workshops, 431-35 
training provided by school, 
436-37 

Insight into reading problems, 401 

Interferences to learning, 12-19 

Integrating reading instruction with 
subject matter, 268-71 
content areas and specific reading 
skills, 269-70 
units, 279-80 

vocabulary and concepts teach- 
ing, 271 

Intellectually capable, The, 266 68 
intermediate grades critical. 266 
procedures for promoting growth, 
267-68 

Interest, arousing and maintaining 
beginning reading with con- 
trolled vocabulary, 104, 111 
controversial topics should not 
be proscribed, 265 
intellectually capable child, 
267-68 

reading must be purposeful, 264 
remedial readers, with, 402-3 
textfilm use of, 121-22 
Inleimediate grades, 248-96 

developing concepts, 271-73 
instructional objectiv'es, 250 51 
instructional program, 249-94 
permanent reading interest, 

263 65 

regular instructional period, need 
for, 256 

skills introduced, 253 
special instructional problems, 
258-94 

transition period, 248-49 
variability among pupils, 259 
/ooo Every Pupil Basic Skills Test, 
351 
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Nelson, Calvin C , 21 
Nelson Lohmann Reading Test, 158 
New Castle Plan, 121-22 
advantages of, 122 
reading achievement reported, 
121 

Ne^vman, Robert E , 134 

Newspapers, 264 

Nila, Sister Mary, 352, 362, 366 

Nordberg, Robert B , 320 

Notes from the Underground, 341 

Gabs. Ruth E . 224. 246 
Odenwald, Robert F , 344 
Oliver, W A , 21 
Olson, W C , 359. 366 
Omitting words, 398 99 
Opposites, word meanings, 197 
Oral language experiences, 42 44, 
94-93, 111, 205 
Oral reading, 145-49 

diagnostic value, 147-48 
guiding principles m use or, 
misuse of, 145*46 
values of, 146 47 

Organismic age concept. 359 ^ 

Organization, adjusting to author s, 
311-12 

Otterman, Lois M , 208 


Paine, Tliomas, 203 
Papillon, Alfred L . 446 
Paraphrasing, 308 10 
Parents’ reactions to poor 


readers. 


Phonelic Keys to Reading, 234, 236, 
238, 239, 240, 241 
first grade program, 234-36 
compared with basal approach, 

237-41 

rcajor differences between 
methods, 236 

Phonetic method, rationale for, 231 
Phonic analysis 

beginmng reading, 
in Mmbination with other skills, 

primary grades, steps taught rn, 
181 

also see Phonics instruction 
phonics instruction, 210 44 
adlicent vowels, 227 28 
confusion about, 210 11 
consonant controllers, 229 
final e rule, 226 27 
initial consonants, teaching, 

219 22 , ^ 

misconceptions about teaching, 

215-17 

steps in, 217-18 
vowel rules summarised. 229 
wnlmgs addressed to teachers 
often tague. 214 

Phonics, past nibble, 
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dia^ciuical marls, grille one, 212 
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Manolakes, George, 249 
Martin, John, 426 
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139, 254-55 

experience charts, 93 98, 140 
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readiness level, 54-57, 101 
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280-81 

use with gifted, 268 
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bo)s and girls compared, 352 
358-59 
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self-dependence, development 
of. 78 
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readers, 81-85 

Meanings, expansion of, 190-201 

connotations, teaching different, 
193-93, 305 

figurative language, 199-201 


pictures, through, 190 93 
pronunciation and meaning prob- 
lems, 273-75 
Mechanics of reading 

comprehension, relation to, 399 
exercises for developing, 172 79 
left-to-nght sequence, 59 
primary grades, development, 
171-86 
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word attack skills, grade one, 
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Recreational reading, 141-44 
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Pressure on beginning readers, 3-5 
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basal materials, use of, 139 
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187-201 

instructional program, 138-49, 

170- 205 

mechanics of reading, teaching, 
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motivating children to read, 144 
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